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Caron SPRINGS AND BATHS, 


Hampshire County, West Va., near Winchester, Va. 


Persons who wish to spend the Summer months at confessedly 


1g and attractive Summer Resorts in the 


one of the most charmi 
two Virginias, will do well to read our descriptive Pamphlet; 
which besides full particulars of Location, Surroundings, Routes 
of Travel and Charges, contains also the highest medical testi- 
mony to the curative properties of these medicinal waters and 
splendid baths. 

They belong to the class of ALKALINE waters, and for three- 
fourths of a century have had a local repute for their curative 
properties—notably in Kipnry Diskases, in Acip Dyspepsia, in 
Curanreous AFrFEcTIons, and in Rueumatic Gout.  In_ these 
classes of functional depravity, and in their happy effects on the 
female constitution, Capon Waters have now an established posi- 
tion with the medical faculty, and in the popular regard. 

We have been these many years, known to the Springs-going 
public in Virginia, and will only here add: if you have never been 


to Capon “ 7ry 74.’ We think you will like it greatly. 
RATES: 
$15 and $18 per Week, with Discounts of 5, 10 and 12: per cent. 
from Family Bills, as stated in Pamphlet. 


. 


For Pamphlet, apply to Coleman & Rogers, Druggists, 


Baltimore, or by mail to 


FRAZIER & SALE, 


/ 4" ps zetors. 
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ON THE GIERSFELD AND BOURTANGER MOOR. 


MONG the antique resting-places of the Germans the Hiinen- 
graves take the first rank, and of these the Giersfeld is the 
most remarkable still existing in Northern Germany. It lies south 
of the Bourtanger Moor, between the towns of Lingen, in the valley 
of the Ems, and Quakenbriick. It is a heath of some two thousand 
acres in extent, silent and wild, bordered around by numerous 
ecclesiastical establishments of ancient date, such as the old churches 
of Alfhausen, of Merzen, of Ueffeln, and the celebrated Commandery 
of the Templars at Lage, showing how intimately Christianity united 
in its infancy with and sought the spots formerly consecrated to 
heathen worship. Even at the present day, at Whitsuntide, the 
peasantry of Alfhausen proceed to the Holy Mount — Heiligen- 
berg — on the Giersfeld, in pursuance of an old custom, followed by 
their cattle and horses, just as it was usual among the heathens ; and 
up to the times of the Reformation the peasantry of the other 
villages around the Giersfeld did the same, by joining the procession 
of the Alfhausen peasantry. 

The Holy Mount now is a completely desolate hill, surrounded by 
Hiinengraves. It seems never to have been built upon in Christian 
times; and it is conceded by historians that we have here before us 
one of those localities where in pre-historic ages a giant race has 
buried its dead. The legend of the fiery spectre, the “ Alk,” which 
the simple inhabitants of this mysterious region believe still to haunt 
the Giersfeld, seems additionally to strengthen an assumption which 
already by the numerous stone motiuments found on the field appears 
to be a reasonable and probable one. 

I 








On the Giersfeld and Bourtanger Moor. 


The name Giersfe/dd may be synonymous with Girdled Field, from 
gyre and the Latin gyrus, as also from the Saxon geard or gyrd, to 
gird, and the Danish gierde, a field girdled with stone monuments. 

One pleasant summer-day we sauntered out in the company of 
others from the neighborhood of Bramsche, at the foot of the Weser 
Mountains, to visit this interesting locality. Soon, through forest 
glade and lane, we reached the old plantation house “ Grumfeld,” 
lying embowered amid gigantic oaks. In the enclosure which 
the domestic buildings.surround is of one of the best preserved 
Hiinengraves in all the Giersfeld. These consist of numbers of 
formidable blocks of granite, each supported by two pillars or 
posts, the whole of the shape of a double capital TT, the principal 
monument being encircled by a series of smaller stones. The 
children of the family use these stones as benches, and the cattle 
were resting close to them and within the magic circle under the 
shade of the old oak trees. This scene was suggestive and of itself 
interesting. ‘The owner of the Grumfeld plantation readily assented 
to join our party and walk out upon the Giersfeld with us. On the 
way we spoke of the probable manner in which these huge blocks of 
stone could have been moved in an age when mechanical ingenuity 
was dormant and our present appliances unknown. The theory of 
the Grumfeld possessor was both novel and ingenious. “I have 
often thought about it,” he said ; “the giants must have transported 
these stones during the winter over the snow and ice. On the frozen 
ground there would be no difficulty in moving them.” “ But,” it was 
rejoined, “how could the horizontal blocks have been raised upon 
their posts?” “Much in the same way. After the posts had been 
placed over the grave they were buried in snow, and upon an in- 
clined plane, also made of snow, but little additional exertion would 
have sufficed to drag the impost upon its supports.” We had thus 
speaking gradually reached the confines of the Giersfeld. There 
lay the graves upon the summits of the gentle hills by hundreds. 
The view from any of these summits over the city of the dead had 
something exceedingly melancholy and pathetic. There was a vast 
churchyard, or in the poetical language of the North, a vast God’s 
acre, a Northern Necropolis. Utterly desolate is the view; the dry 
brownish heather shed a gloom over all, which was not relieved by 
the gigantic monuments of funereal gray, overgrown by moss and 
lichen. Was it the impress of the scene itself? The dense forests 
which on all sides surround this city of a departed race, though clad 
in a sweet green, had no effect upon us in lessening this impression ; 
nor was the sun’s bright glow, which now and then broke through the 
gathering summer evening clouds, capable of lending a brighter 
color to this dreary sight. 

The scene in its utter desolation was well worthy of the artist’s 
brush, particularly when an approaching storm chased the leaden 
clouds over the sky, and a sudden burst of the sun cast the dark 
shadows of the innumerable monumental stones in long and strag- 
gling lines athwart the broken heath. Here, we thought, was a spot 
and a scene for some artist-genius to gain renown in untrodden 
paths. To judge from the descriptions, neither the graves of Ajax, 
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of Hector, or of Achilles, near Troy, offer a more imposing and 
magnificent scene than this Germanic Giersfeld; and it is not at all 
unlikely, if Greeks and Trojans have not, that Romans and Germans 
at least have, fought here, since the field lies in the route of the 
legions of Germanicus, of the battle-fields of the Teutoburgian 
Forest and of Idistavisus. 

From the interesting hills and risings of the field we turned to view 
two excavations. The larger has the form of a funnel, the upper circle 
being about 300, the bottom about 50, feet in circumference, with a 
depth of about 50 feet. The interior is overgrown with dense heather 
and underbrush. The other cavern has the same form, but is of less 
extent. Nothing whatever gives us any clue of their former uses, 
although it is quite evident that the hand of man made them; but 
popular superstition, as everywhere in the old settled regions of the 
Continent, has taken possession of them. “Thousands of years _ 
ago,” so it is said, “a wicked man’s home was swallowed up at this 
spot. Since, the place has been haunted by the spirit Alk ; and if 
any one dares to invoke the wicked Alk by name at midnight, the 
spirit, in the guise of a fiery wheel, will issue from the depth, and 
over graves and blocks rattle across the fields in pursuit of the hardy 
intruder.” Many years ago, as we were told by the owner of the 
Grumberg, one of his ancestors — the domain has been in possession 
of the same family for many hundred years, and the thought struck 
us when looking upon the tall, wiry, and silent owner that his fore- 
fathers might lie buried under these Hiinengraves—a wild, merry 
fellow, was seated with his boon companions in the village tavern. 
They were talking on the farmers’ usual topics, their crops, cattle, 
and horses, and each was trying to make the others acknowledge that 
his particular animal was the best and fleetest nag in the whole Miin- 
ster Valley. “I’ll bet you nine pounds of silver,” cried out the 
owner of the Grumberg, “that my gray can go as fast as old Alk 
himself on his fiery wheel!” The others laughed at first at this 
singular and foolhardy proposition ; but the master of the Grumberg 
became so boisterously confident that they fain had to accept the bet 
to humor him. Grumberg the next morning, when sober, repented, 
but it was too late ; would he not be the laughing-stock of the whole 
Miinster Valley if he now drew back? So he saddled his gray and 
rode out to the Alke hole, picking the evenest and shortest road over 
the giants’ graves on the Giersfeld up to the verge of the ghostly 
habitation, and so at a fearful rate back again, to make his faithful 
steed acquainted with the perilous road the master was about to take 
that night. Orders had been given by him that the great gate of the 
court-yard was to be open on his return, and also that of the manor- 
house, that the gray might know that he was to land his master, if at 
all, behind the blessed threshold of a home which no evil spirit would 
dare toenter. During the day Grumberg cared for and petted his steed, 
and fortified himself by three pious prayers to the Blessed Trinity 
that his sins might be forgiven, and that he might be saved from the 
frightful danger into which he was about rashly to throw himself. 
When midnight had come, placing his trust solely in God, he rode to 
the haunted hole. Riding close up to the rim of the abyss, he turned 
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his eyes upward to heaven, beseeching the assistance of all good 
spirits. It was a clear, starlit night; not a sound was heard any- 
where, not even the bellowing of a fox or the croaking of an owl. 
His gray stood like a statue, with his muzzle turned to the cavern, 
and moved not a limb. All at once the bells in the villages around 
the solitary Giersfeld began to strike the hour of midnight: first at 
Ueffeln, then it was taken up by the bell in Merzen, and last of all 
the dull sound of the Alfhausen church-bell tolled out the hour. 
With the last stroke from the Alfhausen tower Grumberg raised him- 
self a little in his saddle, and with a tolerably firm voice called into 
the hole, so that his challenge resounded over the whole sombre 
heath: “ Alke, come! Are you going along?” From the cavern’s 
depth a voice immediately replied: “ Just wait a little! One shoe 
I’ve on: the other will slip on by itself! ‘There I am, and will soon 
have ye!” Quick as lightning Grumberg turned and spurred his 
horse, and as an arrow leaves the bow the noble steed entered on 
the race from the haunted chasm to his home, brave Grumberg 
on his gallant gray abead and old Alke on his fiery wheel behind. 
The former had at first a considerable start, but with every jump 
of the gray the distance grew less; the fiery wheel came closer 
and closer, growing larger with every revolution, clearing under- 
brush and blocks of giants’ graves at such bounds and at such a 
rate that Grumberg would surely have lost heart had he ventured to 
look behind him. But there gleamed already in the distance the 
large white gate of the court-yard with its wings full open; there 
beckoned the charmed threshold ; but one more minute and there was 
deliverance at hand. Both Grumberg and the brave steed took 
courage anew ; they had passed the outer gate, and with one last des- 
perate bound the gray landed his master safe in the very midst of 
the grange. The fiery wheel had at the very instant dashed furiously 
against the door-sill of the manor, and old Alke, foiled and enraged, 
had to return to his chasm as fast as he had pursued the rash better, 
since already the charmed hour from midnight to one was nearly 
spent. The fiery wheel had left two large charred scars on the door- 
sill, which were shown for years afterwards to the believing genera- 
tions. 

In this same region lies the Hiimmling, an elevated region. The 
name signifies in the old Frisian language a moderate hill, to which 
perhaps the nearest English equivalent is “hump” or “ hummocks,” 
elevations somewhat like the hummocks of Florida. In a region 
which is almost interminably flat, the slightest rise in the ground 
becomes of interest and importance to the inhabitants. In early 
times it was covered with dense forests, which could not flourish 
in the neighboring moors, and in which the animals of the wilder- 
ness, boars, wolves, elks, buffaloes, and deer, whose antlers and 
horns are yet often found imbedded in the soil, sought shelter. 
The Hiimmling was therefore in olden times, and is to some extent 
still, the finest chase in Northwestern Germany. Formerly it was 
known as the County of Sdgel ; it is now one of the possessions of 
the rich Dukes of Arenberg. From the Ems Valley, rich in villages, 
hamlets, woods, and plantations, a brief drive of a few miles brings 
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us into the black moors, in which no tree, no human form meets the 
searching eye. A dense mist had fallen, and only with difficulty we 
proceeded upon the stony artificial road onward. Gradually we per- 
ceived the character of the soil to change on either side to a light 
yellow, and through the mist we noticed some abandoned huts, 
whereupon the coachman informed us that we were now “on the 
Hiimmling.” Some twenty or more of these silent habitations stood 
there in the shade of old trees. Each hut had its wide gateway ; 
they were the sheep-folds and summer-quarters of the numerous 
flocks of an inferior breed, the care of which is one of the principal 
industries of the inhabitants of the heaths, moors, dunes, and valleys 
of the country. These singular villages of sheep-habitations are 
scattered over the whole Hiimmling and Bourtanger Moor, as they. 
are generally in the valleys of the Ems. They are mostly situated 
upon the lonely heath, far from the haunts of men, and are duly 
marked upon the detailed maps of Northern Germany ; we find them 
even now and then mentioned as having been the temporary quarters 
of the troops during the Thirty Years’ War. A little further on we 
noticed several high and steep sandy ridges, completely perforated by 
the swallows, designated here’ coast-swallows, the Airundo ripuaria, 
who make these holes for their nests. On our way through one of 
the clumps of woods, the only remains now of the original forests, 
we found a rude hut in which from twenty to thirty black-looking 
young fellows were preparing their meal ; they were charcoal-burners 
from the Thuringian forests, who every year come to the forests of 
Northern Germany to make charcoal and to fell trees. Two weeks 
after Christmas they will leave their Thuringian homes to work all the 
year round abroad, returning only a brief time before Christmas to 
be from six to eight weeks with their families. 

Some two hundred or more years ago the Hiimmling was as much 
dreaded as the lurking-place and habitation of all kinds of lawless 
characters as was not long since, and is perhaps now, the Bakony 
Forest of Hungary. A large gang of Gypsies had made their 
haunts here, to which, since the Thirty Years’ War, another tribe of 
wild rovers, the Knife-Grinders, was added, who also had their homes 
and trysting-places in the wild forests of the Hiimmling. Their 
trade of knife-grinders was but the pretext and not the business of 
life, and they were generally persons sought by the police and escaped 
convicts of both sexes. They, like the Gypsies, had their regular 
unions and commanders. It was not long ere deadly hatred broke 
out among these two dissimilar tribes of the Hiimmling forests, end- 
ing in deadly strife. The Gypsies, these races maudites, had at first 
the great preponderance in numbers, and the Grinders evaded any 
meeting with their irascible neighbors. But soon the tables were 
turned, and a series of the most savage deeds were perpetrated. 
Every accidental meeting became the signal for bloodshed between 
the races, and atrocities are recounted scarcely less horrible than 
those of the North American Indians. The conquered and wounded 
on both sides were treated in the most inhuman manner, as, for in- 
stance, by cutting the sinews of the heels and ankles. In the begin- 
ning of the last century this race-feud came at last to a grand battle, 
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near the village of Appledorn, in which the Gypsies were driven from 
the field. The last Gypsy, with the name of Baromonto, died in the 
little village of Kleinbersen, on the edge of the Hiimmling, an old 
blind man of one hundred years of age, not many years ago. The 
Grinders have long since disappeared. 

The bailiff of Sogel, whom we visited, gave us some account of the 
ancient stone-monuments of the Hiimmling. In a description pub- 
lished in 1742 the Hiimmling had been represented as still having 
“ many mighty stones set upon each other ;” and in another history, 
that of Diepenbrock, it was, much later, mentioned that: “ In no por- 
tion of Germany may Hiinen-graves, grave-hills and urns be more fre- 
quently found than upon the Hiimmling.” Especially was to be found 
there the grave of the celebrated Hiinenking Siirwold, in the woods 

‘of Borgen, a village on the Hiimmling ; interesting principally, since 
a verse still repeated by the peasantry seemed to have preserved the 
name of this king of giants. This verse runs as follows: 


“ Hiinenkénig Surwold 
Lig begraven in Boérgerwald, 
In een vergolden Hushold.” 
or,— 
King of Giants Surwold 
Lies buried in the Borge Wold, 
In a coffin of burnished gold. 


We were, consequently, quite disappointed upon being informed that 
the dearth of any proper building material, which threatens to destroy 
even the celebrated Giersfeld monuments, had already completely 
swept away the ancient monuments in the more accessible Hiimmling. 
From the Hiimmling the stones were transported to the river Leda 
to the town of Leer, and thence by sea to Holland. This has been 
the case with King Surwold’s resting-place, and it is nowadays barely 
worth the time and trouble for an antiquarian or traveller, after hav- 
ing explored the Giersfeld, to seek for further monumental relics on 
the Hiimmling. The only well-preserved grave is near the village of 
Ostenwalde, east of the capital of the Hiimmling, Sogel. 

We consoled ourselves for the deficiency and disappointment in re- 
gard to ancient graves by a visit to an elegant hunting-castle, built by 
a Bavarian prince in the last century ; now owned by the Dukes of 
Arenberg. Great herds of deer and boars were formerly found in 
the valleys and forests of the Hiimmling. Nor were wolves wanting. 
The North German princes were wont to enjoy there the noble pas- 
sion of hunting. The Counts of Tecklenburg came from the south, 
those of Eastern Frisia from the north; to whom must be added the 
Dukes of Mecklenburg and the warrior Prince-Bishop of Miinster. In 
the 14th and r5th centuries such meetings often had, as now, their 
political significance. ‘When the Prince-Bishop of Miinster prepared 
for the chase,” says the historian Diepenbrock, “the peasantry from 
far and near were ordered to conduct from the town of Sdgel the 
hunters’ horses and dogs to the woods of Hiimmling.” The ancient 
Sogel was then the central point of such hunts. Under the lead of 
foresters, the entire peasantry were placed: around the forest to drive 
in the game. In the centre were lodges temporarily constructed, in 
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which Bishop and guests leisurely awaited the approach of the game, 
which the ever-narrowing circle of the advancing peasantry drove in 
toward the headquariers. For three days these diversions lasted ; 
and although the services required of the people were feudal duties, 
they were willingly discharged ; and everything went merrier than 
during the festivities even which preceded the Lenten season. The 
Elector of Bavaria, Cleméns Augustus, who was also Archbishop of 
Cologne and Prince-Bishop of Miinster, built in the place of these 
lodges a palace, which he named Clemenswerth. This tasteful Tittle 
castle consists of nine buildings, arranged in the form of pins in the 
game of nine-pins ; the centrepiece being the principal, or Bishop’s 
residence ; those adjacent buildings the lodging-houses of the guests. 
A large park spreads around the hunting-castle, and the trees, planted 
in 1741, are tall and stately now, making one of the noblest fir-woods 
to be found in Germany. Broad avenues and shady footpaths radiate 
from the centre to all parts of the park. The castle garden is laid 
out in the old French style, with high hedges and well-trimmed 
arches, enclosing beautiful beds of flowers and rare shrubberies. 
Remembering the wilderness of broken wood, morass and moor which 
lies all around, this place seems to the surprised traveller almost a 
work of enchantment. The present possessors have preserved every- 
thing in most perfect order; there is glittering neatness and sym- 
metry everywhere. One of the pavilions is fitted with service of sil 
ver and costly porcelain. Another is the chapel, full of precious 
church utensils, and regarded with high veneration by the Catholic 
peasantry of the Hiimmling, who on certain days of the year go 
thither in solemn procession to prostrate themselves before the relics 
of Saint Fructuosus. These relics were presented in the year 1756 
by the celebrated and !earned pontiff Benedict "XIV. to the Elector 
Clemens, who deposited them in the chapel of Clemenswerth. This 
veneration is continued by the present Dukes of Arenberg, who are 
distinguished for their staunch Catholicism. 

The exterior of the principal octagon is set off by numerous works 
of sculpture, representing hunting scenes. In the stone stirrups of 
the sculptured saddles, and in the jaws of the wild boars, swallows 
and other birds have built their nests. “Within the castle a rich col- 
lection of oil-paintings covers the walls, depicting scenes of the chase 
in the wild forests of the Hiimmling. One of the pictures shows us 
the beautiful Countess in whose honor Elector Clemens erected the 
lodge. We visited finally the bed-rooms of the present Duke and 
Duchess of Arenberg. The elegant beds were ready to receive the 
owners. They are thus kept ready from year to year, in case it should 
please the Duke, who generally resides at Brussels, to pay a sudden 
visit to this one of his numerous estates ; which, we were told, hap- 
pens about once in ten years. Throughout half of Europe, a like re- 
ception awaits this rich pair; and it is a saying that the Duke of 
Arenburg might travel from the moors of the Ems, through the 
Netherlands and France as far as Madrid, and yet sleep every night 
in his own bed and on his own land. This is one of those great fam- 
ilies of Northwestern Germany of whom it is difficult to say whether 
they are Germans, Dutch or Frenchmen ; related to all known dynas- 
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ties, they are at the same time Princes of the German Empire, Gran- 
dees of Spain and Peers of France. The millions of revenue which 
come into the treasury of the Dukes of Arenberg are principally de- 
rived from the proceeds of their forests. For this reason they have 
for generations manifested a particular interest in forests, the replant- 
ing of old heaths and the reclaiming of moors, Everywhere in the 
Hiimmling, and in the Bourtanger high moors, new plantations of 
forests have been made by the present Duke of Arenberg. 

The Bourtanger Moor separates Germany from Holland, and has 
marked the boundary of these two countries from the earliest times. 
Already under Charlemagne it forined the boundary between West- 
phalia and Frisia. And to-day the people living on its western border 
are as different from those on its eastern side as could well be 
imagined. The name is taken from the small Dutch village Bour- 
tange, situated close to the moor ; and is composed of Zange, a tongue 
of sandy land which runs out into the moor upon which dwell Dutch 
doors. Its Frankish sound of Bourtange then really has the less ele- 
gant meaning of boor’s tongue. In our preceding paper we gave an 
account of the struggles between the ancient Germans and Romans. 
Now the latter undoubtedly marched over this wild moor, which, run- 
ning from north to south, varies in breadth from east to west ; and 
troops coming from the Netherlands might with greater ease penetrate 
here. East of the Bourtange is another broad sandy tongue or head- 
land, the Hiimmling, of which we spoke above; and thus has this 
line been from an early period the chief passage between Germany 
and the Netherlands. Under the warlike lead of the warrior-bishop 
Bernhard von Galen, the Dutch had several struggles against each 
other in this moor; here too was the line of retreat of the allied 
armies in the beginning of this century, when they gave way before 
the victorious French republicans. It was therefore not improbable 
that if any remains of the celebrated Roman Pontes Longi were at all 
to be discovered, it would most likely be in the moor of Bourtange. 
But eighteen hundred years had elapsed from the retreat of German- 
icus ere any one found sufficient interest or any occasion to direct 
attention to this question. The Dutch, who have in various ways 
given the impulse to reforms in the affairs of Northwestern Germany, 
also gave the signal for the discovery of the Roman Long Bridges 
mentioned by Tacitus. 

A Dutch engineer, Mr. Karstens, first discovered with the aid of 
some peasants, in the western part of the Province of Drenthe, not 
far from the Bourtange, an old plank-road for a distance of several 
hours’ march between the cloister Ter Apel and the village of Valte. 
This was in 1818. Nearly forty years elapsed before the supposition 
that the direction of this Holland plank-road lay in the paths of the 
Roman armies was verified by the discovery of its continuation on the 
German side, in the Bourtanger Moor. The locomotives of the Ems 
valley railway are fired with turf, of which large beds are in the moor. 
In digging for this material Mr. Bailiff Buchholz, of Lathen, found in 
1860, near the town of Meppen, a dam or plank-road, which, entirely 
similar to that near the cloister of Ter Apel, had been buried under 
a layer of earth for from three to four feet in depth. This discovery 
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made at the time a great sensation among continental students and 
archeologists. The erroneous supposition that these psntes longi of 
Tacitus had been bridges of permanent and elaborate construction, 
perhaps viaducts over the North German moors and lowlands, has 
been set aside by finding them to be substantial but rudely constructed 
plank-roads, such as are still in use in the United States, particularly 
in the marshy lowlands of North and South Carolina and Georgia ; 
such as our and the Federal forces not unfrequently constructed dur- 
ing the Confederate war. 

During a visit to Mr. Buchholz, we found him quite ready to accom- 
pany us to the spot where he had made his first discovery. We 
wandered at first through the lowlands of Lathen in a southeasterly 
direction to a sandy ridge, the Hengstberg, which rises from the midst 
of the moor ; one of those ledges which the inhabitants dignify with 
the name of mountains. We found here firm paths, covered with 
round and polished pebbles of various colors, left by the sea thous- 
ands of years ago. From here we descended into the Tinner Dose, 
another low, broad and unbroken moor, perfectly level. Here the 
Bourtange is narrowest, and in the Tinner Dose we were to find the 
old Roman bridge. In such moors it is not easy for even the 
guides always to find the right road; and so it proved in this case. 
The sandy ridge gradually descends into the moor ; the turf or cover- 
ing of it is at first but a few inches thick, deepening gradually, like 
the water on an ocean beach. Hence the Romans did not commence 
their bridges immediately at the foot of the ridges ; for some distance 
up to the point where this was no longer possible, they had built into 
the moor a road of sand and dirt, a kind of causeway or téte-de-pont. 
When our guide pointed it out we could readily perceive a long nar- 
row ridge covered with heath, running out into the moor. It was not 
easy to find the point where the plank-road had commenced, and some 
time had elapsed ere our guide, who was probing the bottom of ‘the 
moor with his iron-pointed cane, called to us triumphantly that he had 
found the bridge. ‘The cane penetrated without resistance until it 
met some hard material. If this experiment was repeated but a few 
yards distant on either side, the cane readily sank into a soft and bot- 
tomless moor soil. Upon the first discovery of the bridge shafts had 
been sunk at various points to lay the bridge open ; but the turf dig- 
gers had filled up the holes again ; and our strong hopes to obtain a 
sight of the Roman road seemed destined to be disappointed, partic- 
ularly as no instruments were at hand for digging up a portion, nor 
any habitation where we might readily procure them. Tired of dig- 
ging and probing we were about to return on our homeward way, 
when we perceived in the distance over the ashy gray expanse around 
us some breaks in the regularity of the plain, and figures moving 
about. Soon we came up with the turf-diggers, who informed us that 
a little further on we would find a new shaft and some deep ditches 
which they had recently laid open. We walked on over fresh ° 
heaps of morass and walls of turf, over holes and ditches over which 
were thrown here and there long thick planks, and were soon in 
sight of a deep and broad canal, which from both sides fell deep into 
the moor. This canal had cut the Roman bridge at a right angle, and 
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laid open to our joyful surprise a perfect cross-section of this remark- 
able bridge, in the middle of one of these walls, four feet from the 
surface. We felt as does the hunter when he has brought his game 
to bay, or as does the botanist when at last he espies a long-sought 
flower. Some new facts became apparent from an examination of the 
cross-section. The planks were eight feet long and three inches 
thick, and rested on blocks laid like our railway irons are now. The 
planks which lay around showed traces of their original workman- 
ship ; the marks of the hatchets were plainly seen. Specially in- 
teresting was the well-defined outlines on them of the grasses and 
heath vegetation on which they had rested for so many centuries. 
The most important fact was, however, that on both sides of the road 
there had been ditches from four to five feet in depth, showing that a 
work of permanency and solidity had been intended. No coins, arms 
or utensils had been found, however. Those present were of opinion 
that the filling up of the ditches could only have taken place in the 
course of a very long period, and that a still longer time had been 
necessary to cover the bridge itself with a layer of four to five feet. 
According to the journals of the Gottingen savants, more than one 
thousand years would be requisite to change plants and undergrowth 
into the turf masses which cover the bridge. That the Romans were 
the builders is supported by the great care and the solidity with 
which the bridge had evidentiy been laid. Tacitus says that they 
constructed the materials on the Rhine in Batavia and loaded them 
on ships which sailed up the Ems ; the ditches also point to intended 
permanency, as does the oak-wood of which the whole is constructed. 
Little respecting the age and historical interest of what they had so 
accidentally found, the turf-diggers had torn out the ancient planks 
and had used them for new bridges over their cuts. On one spot we 
found them using the planks over which the Roman hosts had 
marched for culinary purposes. We picked up some of the well-pre- 
served and perfectly sound splinters as mementos of our visit. 

A visit to the Bourtanger Moor, setting out from Campen, near 
Meppen, for that purpose, is an interesting excursion for the trav- 
eller who wishes to seek some of the byways hardly trodden by the 
tourist. Some of the many ancient and gigantic trees which here 
abound are well worthy of an inspection; nothing like them is 
found on the Continent, not even in England, and hardly in the 
United States, with the exception of the giant trees of California. 
The most celebrated is the Hecder linden-tree, which, with its mag- 
nificent dome rising high above all surrounding objects, is known as 
the largest linden-tree in all Germany. Passing this landmark, our 
catriage was soon rolling ona slight rise into the moor stretching 
away on either side. Before us in the distance extended along the 
horizon a green strip of trees and border of apparently meadow- 
lands, with the towers and houses of the Dutch frontier. Gradually 
we neared this green border, and after a couple of hours’ brisk travel, 
we reached the frontier. There stood as seignorial landmark a granite 
stone, rounded and battered by age. This stone dates from the 
times of the old German Emperors. Like boundary stones are found 
along the whole frontier, and according to ancient custom a joint 
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boundary commission of Dutch and German officials inspects them 
every year, seeing at the same time that the provisions of the frontier 
treaties are observed by the inhabitants of both countries. One of 
these provisions is that no inhabitant within a certain extent of the 
line may reclaim, possess or build upon the moor. 

“ Abeldjes Huis,” a small inn, is the first Dutch dwelling-house we 
meet. With this house Germany and — singular phenomenon — the 
German language, manners, and ways come to a sudden end. When 
we entered the village everything was changed: the exterior of 
houses and of inhabitants, of the little children on the streets, of the 
old Dutch dames who went from house to house ; even the fields and 
gardens looked different. The host of Abeldjes Huis, whom we 
addressed in German, did not comprehend one word, nor as far as 
we could ascertain could any other inhabitant of the little village of 
Bourtange speak German. The young women and girls, as the men 
and children, had features of a different type ; the same found from 
here to Amsterdam, Antwerp, and Flamland. The black bread 
which was placed on the table had the shape of bricks instead of 
common loaves. Tea was served in a different manner also. Instead 
of having this pleasant beverage, as common throughout Holland as 
it is through England, prepared and sent up to the guest by the lady 
of the house, every one makes it for himself. It is customary to 
place before each guest a small tea-pot and a can of hot water, and 
the traveller putting up at inns even is not exempt from the office of 
brewing his own tea. It is rather a prerogative of the true Dutch 
traveller, and to which he attaches no little importance, to blow the 
coals, see to it that the water bubbles well up, and to drop in the 
tea-leaves while he is waiting for his morning or evening meal. Hence 
it was a difficult matter for us to persuade our buxom hostess to prepare 
the tea, unaccustomed as we were to such delicate and scientific opera- 
tions. 

The costume of the women also differs widely from that of their 
Germans neighbors. Their head-gear is particularly distinguished. 
We requested our hostess to permit us to view her daughter in the 
universal Sunday ornament of golden “ear-irons” (ohrisders), preva- 
lent in all Western Holland. This singular feminine ornament con- 
sists of two large semi-circular plates of gold like barber’s basins, 
united by a golden band, which are firmly placed upon the head. 
The finest Brabant laces fall over this golden cover, and are fastened 
by large golden shawl-pins of exquisite workmanship. The obliging 
daughter of the hostess sdon came that we might view her in her 
best and proudest ornament, not without considerable blushes. She 
looked remarkably well in it, however, and her face, which was not 
pretty, was well set off by it. This the Dutch girls seem to know 
as well as their contemporaries of other lands. Nevertheless, this 
singular ornament is gradually going out of fashion, a consequence 
of modern industry. The poorer classes, who could not afford to 
embellish their daughters’ head with gold covers, took recourse to 
silver ; but since the various imitations of gold, poorer girls and all 
servant girls are enabled to adorn themselves in a metal, base though 
it be, of as dazzling a color as the purest gold, and the rich damsels 
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begin to leave off their head-gear altogether. It may, however, re- 
quire several generations ere this singular habit disappears entirely. 

It is almost incomprehensible that two nations should have lived 
for so many centuries beside each other, yet each retaining its dif- 
ferent nationality, and not taking anything from the other either in 
looks or habits. We think one of the principal causes is to be found 
in the different religious faith of the inhabitants on both sides of the 
line. The Dutch are Calvinists ; the Germans of the Miinster Valley 
Catholics. The Jews are the most active tradesmen in the commerce 
of this frontier. The Dutch do not look upon Germany as an Eldo- 
rado. On the other hand, in latter days a considerable emigration 
has taken place from the smaller towns of the Ems lands into Hol- 
land, consisting principally of young merchants and manufacturers, 
who settle in the towns and cities of the Provinces of Drenthe and 
Groningen. As they are more active and enterprising than the some- 
what stiff and lethargic Dutch, they do well and are liked. There is 
among the mynheers of Holland, as far as Rotterdam, no consider- 
able place where such German emigrants have not congregated in 
considerable numbers. 

Another remarkable feature of national intercourse is, that with 
every year German field-laborers from the poorer districts of their 
native country wander over into Holland to assist in harvesting the 
rich yields of the Dutch marsh-lands. The traveller on the western 
confines of the Bourtange will be surprised to what degree the indus- 
trious Dutch inhabitants have brought up the yield and cultivation of 
their fields and gardens, not by far blessed by Providence with the 
same degree of fertility as the more western provinces of Holland. 
The soil is the same as that on the German side of the Bour- 
tange ; nevertheless, the vegetables and grain-fields are richer, escu- 
lent roots and potatoes of extraordinary size, the clover three feet 
high, cabbages of the gigantic size of from five to six feet. Ina 
garden which the well-pleased proprietor showed us we found every- 
thing growing “moyet goot ”—fine stuff. The obliging owner, while 
we were praising the products of his industry, often repeated the 
phrase, “Ja dat is Leevhebberie! Unvermoeden Vleet overwend 
alles.” (This is pleasure! Indefatigable industry conquers every- 
thing). He ascribes the greater productiveness of the Dutch side of 
the Bourtanger Moor to the stable-feeding and fattening of cattle 
prevalent in Holland, and not so universally practised in Western 
Germany. Then, with pardonable pride and some enthusiasm, he 
recited a Dutch verse, at the same time beating the measure with the 
hand in which he held his pipe :— 

“Zo lang ii tyd en kracht besitt 
Verzoem dan nit te werken, 


Want ouderdom met sachten tritt 
Verrast uns eer wy’t merken,” 


Which we may freely translate :— 


“As long as time and strength permit, 
Fail not to be industrious, 
Since age with silent step will ere 
We know it overtake us,” 
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A Dutch inscription upon an old stone of the village church tells us 
that “the fortress in this Bourtange was placed in fit condition for 
resistance through the labors of Sir William Louis, Count of Nassau 
and Katzenellenbogen, the Stattholder and Captain-General of Frisia 
in the year 1593.” The fortress is gone, but the stone commemora- 
ting it is still there. 

In early times, particularly in the wars of the Dutch with the West- 
phalians under the lead ofethe warrior-bishop Bernhard von Galen, 
the Bourtange was of considerable importance. But the fortifica- 
tions, as the fortress of Coeverden and other Dutch frontier works 
against Germany, have been demolished. Only a few walls and stone 
heaps were left of Fort Bourtange. Formerly the whole country 
could be inundated for defence ; now the lands have come into culti- 
vation, and the whole village looks far different from what it did only 
twenty years ago. New houses and pleasant walks have taken the 
place of grim walls planted with artillery. The stone with the above- 
mentioned inscription has been placed as a memento over the en- 
trance of the village church. This little church is the most simple 
and unadorned. In this respect the Dutch Calvinists are not ex- 
ceeded by the most rigid religious communities in Scotland or in the 
United States. Four naked walls, benches hewn roughly with the 
hatchet, that is all. The baptismal font is a tin-basin of small dimen- 
sions, and for the reception of the pious donations a scooped-out block 
of wood was nailed to tae floor. The school-house stood close to the 
church. A look into the interior showed us that the imagination of 
the youths of Bourtange had latterly been occupied with the icy land 
of Labrador. On the blackbeard was written with large letters the 
sentence: “ Labrador, een zeer groot schiereiland, behoevende tot 
de lande aan de Hudsonsbai, in Noord America”— Labrador, a 
very large peninsula, belonging to the countries on the Hudson’s Bay, 
in North America. The imagination of Dutch youths, which is so 
early directed to this continent, will no doubt find in many cases a 
practical experience in this country, to which, notwithstanding the 
drawbacks which we now exhibit, the hopes and wishes of thousands 
and thousands from the Old World seem to be centred in an ever- 
increasing proportion. 

I’, SCHALLER. 














ON THE STEPS OF THE BEMA. 


No. IV. 


& 


Tue Ass’s SHADOW, OR THE LAWSUIT ABOUT A NAME. 


HO first invented the story of the suit about the ass’s 

shadow? I see that Professor De Gubernatis has lately 
gone into the field of zodlogical mythology and milked all the sym- 
bolical cream out of the cow that jumped over the moon. But his 
work is not accessible to me at this moment, andI do not know 
whether he has succeeded equally well in interpreting the laugh of 
the little dog who beheld that supralunar feat, or has turned his ana- 
lytical powers in the direction of the ass’s shadow. The phrase 
itself is of immemorial antiquity to denote a trifle. A quarrel about 
the ass’s shadow is a quarrel about goat’s wool, hen’s milk, the 
Kaiser’s beard. But the ingenious use of the phrase as the founda- 
tion of a story is attributed to Démosthenés. For the sake of those 
unfortunate boys who do not go to school, and consequently have not 
attained unto omniscience, it may be worth while to tell the story 
over again. 

Démosthenés, it seems, was counsel for the defence in a case of 
great gravity. The prosecutor had cunningly forestalled the influ- 
ence of the great advocate with the jury, and had urged that intelli- 
gent mob not to allow themselves to be carried away by the clever 
pleading of Démosthenés. When Démosthenés mounted the béma 
he could not get a hearing. The audience — no uncommon thing — 
made an uproar such as the town-clerk quieted at Ephesus. “ Put 


himout!” “Haulhimdown!” “Cutit short, cutler!” Scissors ! 
scissors ! one blade for each side!” “Hold your tongue, stut-tut-tut- 
tut-er-er!” “He can’t say R!” “I say, say R!” “Let us hear 


you say, ‘ Round the rugged rock the ragged rascal ran!’” And so 
it went on, whether about the space of two hours or not the books do 
not tell us, but neither Ephesians nor Athenians could bawl forever, 
and the noise lulled. Seizing his opportunity, the orator said : 
“Gentlemen of the Jury :— Bear with me a little while, and permit 
me to tell you a story that has recently come to my ears. There was 
of late in our town a young fellow, who had come to finish his studies 
here, for this is the great University of Greece, as Periklés said long 
ago, and you know that there is no end of such persons in this place. 
Well, the young chap took it into his head to go off for a little holi- 
day, and hired an ass to carry his luggage to Megara. The trip is a 
fatiguing one, and the doctor that advised his patients to walk to 
Megara and back in a day —a matter of forty miles— would have 
found even one-half of his own prescription hard to take on that 
particular day, for it was a dog-day, a dog-day in the most desperate 
signification of the word. ‘Towards noon the beast was so tired that 
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it would not budge, and the traveller was as tired as the beast. The 
driver unloaded the ass and tied him by the roadside, but unfortu- 
nately there was no shade for any of the company. It was one of 
those points where you have a bare hillside on one hand and the daz- 
zling water on the other. The student, not accustomed to such exer- 
cise, was exhausted by the heat, and was fain to throw himself down in 
the shadow of the donkey. But the driver would not stand his lying 
down, and claimed the ass’s shadow as his own. ‘You hired the ass 
to bear your baggage, not to cover your carcass. I let the ass alone, 
and you must let the shadow alone.’ This was more than flesh and 
blood could bear. A young man, who had studied logic under Aris- 
totle himself, to be thus thrown into the shade and out of the shadow 
by an ignorant ass-driver! If it had been a cultivated ass-driver, 
say a teacher in one of the Athenian schools, the young sophist 
might have borne his defeat with a good grace, but he felt that he 
would be standing in his own light if “he endured the Attic sun and 
the Attic salt any longer. So he constructed a syllogism to prove 
that he had hired the ass for the whole day and that the shadow went 
with the ass. From words the disputants came to blows, and —” 

And then Démosthenés started down the steps of the béma. The 
jurymen stopped him: We want to knowthe upshot. The orator 
turned upon them and said: You wish to hear about an ass’s shadow, 
and yet you will not hear me plead for a man who is on trial for his 
life. The jury confessed their wrong, and heard him to the end. 
But we learn nothing more, and no one has ever called “ up him who 
left half-told the story” of the ass’s shadow. 

Wieland has made the most of the fable in his Adderiten — which 
may be translated “The Gothamites ”— and the whole fourth book is 
taken up with the “Great Lawsuit about the Ass’s Shadow,” and the 
violent feuds between the Asses and the Shadows, as the hostile 
parties styled themselves ; and, indeed, the theme is not uninviting. 
But the ass’s shadow concerns us no further than that it recalls a 
curious case in which Démosthenés acted as counsel, the suit for a 
name ; and if a name is a shadow, as is certain, and either plaintiff 
or defendant was an ass, which is more than likely, the title of this 
study is not a misnomer. 

Every one knows how scanty was the Roman stock of individual 
names, some dozen and a half in all. Publius and Quintus, 
Marcus and Lucius, Gaius and Gnaeus meet you at every turn, until 
you are positively grateful for an occasional Kaeso or a straggling 
Numerius. The family was all in all ; the man is more or less sup- 
pressed. The zovus homo succeeds ; he makes the name Marius or 
Cicero immortal ; Gaius and Marcus are none the better for their 
association. Mark Antony is an exception, but that very exception 
speaks volumes for the individuality of the man. The modern par- 
allel is Ben Jonson. No one speaks of Jonson, only of Ben Jonson. 
Take Tacitus. What did his wife call him, Publius or Gaius? We 
cannot be certain. Now, I need not say how intensely modern this 
is, how this one fact stamps the Romans as modern, far more modern 
than the Middle Ages, in which the individual names come out more 
distinctly. If I say Roger and Thomas, Bacon and Aquinas are not 
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far off ; Lucius and Publius give us no clue. So in modern times, it 
is only when the surname is hopelessly common that the Christian 
name has a chance; Smith has made Adam famous, and Jones 
has shed lustre on William. 

How different was all this in Greece! There the individual was 
the important thing, the family of little account, except in law, and 
the names were as numerous and as musical as the dimpled waves of 
the Aegean. Prophecy and prayer and boast, consecration to God, 
defiance to man, are not obscurely intimated, but clearly pronounced. 
Latin names and English names must be racked before they tell 
their secrets. ‘The Greek has no mystery about his name and jingles 
it like a bell. Of course if you are going to be pedantically exact 
and demand the etymology of this or that Greek name that you may 
select, say Achilleus or Atreus, you may make yourself very disa- 
greeable and apparently damage the generalisation. But the simple 
test would be to take a dozen Greek and a dozen Roman names, just 
as they come, and note the difference ; and I would advise the ob- 
jector to set about it forthwith, and leave me to my more reasonable 
readers. 

In fact, so strongly marked is the significance of the names of 
some of the Greek worthies, such as Aristeidés, Periklés, Alkibiadés, 
Lamachus, Démosthenés, that they might have lent a handle to the 
mythological school of recent times, and Aristeidés the Excellent, 
Periklés the Illustrious, Alkibiadés the Valorous, Lamachus the 
Fighter, and Démosthenés the Popular, might have been sent to keep 
company with Enos the Primitive Man, and Enoch the Man of Peace, 
and Lamech the Man of War, and all the other “Titans ” that Ger- 
man ingenuity has conjured up out of the Old Testament narrative. 

It is this individuality of the names that gives a peculiar charm to 
Greek history as compared with the history of Rome. You could 
not compose a history of Greece on the basis of the genfes such as 
Drumann has made up for Rome. Xanthippos and Periklés, Mil- 
tiadés and Kim6én, Konén and Timotheos, and there you stop. But 
in Rome the cracked Claudii and the uppish Metelli and the high- 
flying Cornelii vex the righteous soul and fret the unretentive brain 
with long lists of identical first names and identical second names and 
identical third names, until you are delighted when one of the men gets 
his eyes put out, or one of the women is found out to be no better than 
she should be. No wonder that the student turns away from these 
tedious repetitions, from these staring waxen effigies, to the life of the 
commonwealth, to the constitutional history of Kome. But even the 
legislation has caught the disease, and the laws themselves feel the 
necessity of tacking on a nickname by way of distinction. 

All this is managed far otherwise in Greece. Names recur, it is 
true, and recur in the same family, for the eldest son generally re- 
ceives the name of his paternal grandfather. But the name of the 
father, and in Attica the name of the borough, is added ; and if the 
family is not the same, there is no possibility of mistake. Identity of 
name would be likely only at long intervals. ‘Timotheos, the son of 
the illustrious Konén, was called after his grandfather, and in like 
manner transmitted the name of Koné6n to his son ; but the first Konén 
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Ap Timotheos was dead long before the second Korén Ap Timotheos 
could have played any part in society. We see then that contempo- 
raries could never have had exactly the same official name ; and just 
here lies the gist of the suit which we are about to study. 

In the last number I had to apologise for the introduction of an 
antique Sir Pitt Crawley and an antique Horrocks, and I am afraid 
that we are not yet out of that disreputable quarter of Vanity Fair. 
To the right-minded reader the only consolation will be the insight 
into the family-life of a people among whom business marriages did not 
turn out as uniformly well as they do among the moderns. To the 
wrong-minded reader I have no consolation to offer, as I do not 
intend to consult his tastes in my narrative. 

The plaintiff, who applies for an injunction against the defendant 
to prohibit him from using the same name, is called Mantitheos, and 
in another suit brought some years afterwards he lugs out his tub in 
what seems to us a somewhat cynical fashion, and proceeds to wash 
the soiled linen of the family with no little expenditure of suds. ‘The 
two speeches must be taken together. 

The mother of Mantitheos was a widow when she married the 
father of Mantitheos, and not a very youthful widow either, if we may 
judge by the fact that she had had three daughters and a son by her 
first husband, Kleainetos. After the decease of Kleainetos this lady 
gathered up her dowry, a handsome one for the times, and was given 
in marriage to Mantias, to whom she bore two sons, the plaintiff and 
another who died in infancy. Mantias, who seems to have been a 
happ)-go-lucky sort of person, was very affectionate to his little boy, 
but not so affectionate to his oldish wife as to keep out of the toils of 
one Plangén, who ensnared him by her beauty, which must have 
been unusual, if we may judge by the stress which the plaintiff lays 
on it. But however unusual Plangén’s beauty may have been, when 
the mother of Mantitheos went the way of all old ladies and young 
ones, and left her husband to imitate her example and choose another 
mate, Mantias honored her memory too much to marry again, and 
simply kept up his morganatic arrangement with Plangén. Mantias 
was notoriously wasteful, and indulged Plang6én in her extravagant 
tastes; but despite his passion he could not be induced to acknow- 
ledge her sons as his, and what was worse, he could not be made to 
believe that they were his. But when Boidtos, for so one of Plangén’s 
sons was named, came to man’s estate, he was not to be thus baulked 
in his quest of a father. Backed by a gang of revenue detectives, 
called in those times “ fig-peachers,” as one should say “ whiskey- 
smellers,” the unacknowledged son dragged his reluctant father into 
a court of arbitration. It may be necessary to state that the Code 
Napoléon had not been introduced into Greece, and investigation into 
paternity was not interdicted, so that Mantias had to clear himself. 
The only witness to be dreaded was Plangén herself, from whom he 
had probably been separated for some years. ama clamosa is noth- 
ing to femina clamosa. So he made a bargain with Plang6n, and for 
and in consideration of 30 minae to her in hand paid, she bound her- 
self by the most solemn of oaths to have the boys adopted into her 
brother’s family and to refuse to testify when the case came up. 
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Plang6n was a free woman, an Attic citizen; torture could not be 
applied, and committing for contempt of court does not appear as a 
part of the antique legal machinery in such cases Of course, in 
default of so important a witness, the proceedings would be quashed. 
The day came ; Mantias appeared in calm reliance on his clear con- 
science and his 30 minae. To his dismay the lady played him false 
and swore her sons to him. It was the talk of the town; but the 
double pill had to be swallowed, and though Mantias refused to re- 
ceive these unwelcome sons into his house, he was compelled to take 
them to the proper official and enroll them on the parish register. 
One was entered as Boiétos, the other as Pamphilos. In order to 
get the taste of this dose out of his mouth he proposed to his son, 
Mantitheos, that he should marry, as he wished to see grandchildren 
about him before he died. Mantitheos, a weak-minded person, as I 
gather, was only eighteen years old and over-young for a husband, 
but as those fellows had been plaguing his poor father, he could not 
find it in his heart to refuse the old man anything that might give 
him comfort, and so to oblige him he did marry. His filial piety was 
rewarded, and his father lived long enough to dandle a little grand- 
daughter on his knee. When Mantias had gone where Plangéns 
cease from troubling, Mantitheos called up his enforced half-brothers 
and divided the paternal estate with them, but claimed his mother’s 
dowry as his own property. As an offset to this the sons of Plangén 
demanded a like dowry for their mother. A portion of the property 
sufficient to pay all claims on this score was set aside, the rest 
divided equally, and the matter in question referred to a court of ar- 
bitration. And here begins the game of hide-and-seek with the name 
Mantitheos. ‘The elder of the two sons of Plang6n, instead of call- 
ing himself Boiétos, as he was registered, undertook to sport the 
name Mantitheos, and when sued under one name claimed to be 
somebody else. ‘This is the meaning of the odd title of the speech : 
Against Boibtos in the matter of the name. 

From the A/enaechmi of Plautus to Box and Cox, confusion of names 
and confusion of faces appear as recognised elements in the comedy 
of errors; and no new fun is to be extracted from the plea of Man- 
titheos for the sole ownership of his name. Indeed, the matter was 
too serious for merriment ; and we find ourselves gradually won over 
to an interest in the lawful proprietor, especially as his suit seems to 
have fallen through. His enumeration of the discomforts which had 
ensued and would in all likelihood ensue from this community of 
name, is doleful enough. The Attic citizen who had any share of 
this world’s goods was regarded by the people as a sort of trustee for 
them, and every now and then a more or less gentle squeeze was 
applied to the more succulent members of the community. Even in 
ithat cheap country it was no joke to pay and to feed a chorus of fifty 
men while they were rehearsing a play, and to foot the bills of musi- 
cian, costumer and machinist, besides catching it from your tribe if 
your poet failed. The torch races must have been prettier to look at 
than to look after, and dining one-tenth of the citizens of Athens at 
a time must have been embarrassing to a modest host. These three 
services came round regularly with the revolving years to every 
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The Ass’s Shadow. 19 


Athenian in easy circumstances. The thought makes Mantitheos un- 
comfortable, and he sadly reflects: 

“If it is the turn of Mantitheos, the son of Mantias of Thorikos, 
to perform one of these duties, which of us will undertake it? You 
will say me, and I will say you. And so on with all the numerous 
services which the State exacts of her citizens, and all the offices to 
which she may assign them.” 

“ Nothing easier,” says Boidtos to his slower brother. “TI will add 
Plang6n’s name to mine, and you can add your mother’s name to 
yours.” 

Why this very reasonable proposition should not have been accepted 
by the plaintiff, I cannot imagine, except on the supposition which I 
hinted at before, that this paper is but too correctly named. The only 
response of the asinine Mantitheos is: Who ever heard of such a 
thing? 

After he gets through the list of injuries that would befall the State 
in consequence of this confusion, and has conjured up all the disputes 
by which future juries would be bored, and even the abuse which the 
contending parties would heap on each other to the disgust of the 
audience, Mantitheos passes over to the consideration of the dam- 
age which he himself would suffer from the infringement of his right 
and title to the exclusive enjoyment of his shadow. Boidtos, it seems, 
was a bustling fellow and had joined a ring of active politicians. 
Cleverness in speaking had its drawbacks as well as its advantages. 
“ Many are the vicissitudes of human things,” says the plaintiff with 
a sententiousness worthy of Euripidés —* many are the vicissitudes of 
human things ; and whenever such cocks crow t»0 loud, you have a 
way of cutting their combs for them.” ‘The approved method of mak- 
ing politicians behave themselves properly was to fine them for un- 
successful or unpopular measures ; and Mantitheos asks in anguish, if 
his namesake comes to grief, which will have to pay the fines of Man- 
titheos the son of Mantias of Thorikos? 

“Bo! you goose,” responds the other; “everybody will know 
which is which.” 

“ But then,” rejoins our anxious conservative, “time passes, the 
fine is not paid : what is to keep my sons from being responsible for 
your debts? If judgment is entered against you, it will be entered 
against me as well, and any bad odor you may get into will make my 
name an offence in the nostrils of the sweet people. And this is not 
a mere fancy, not a mere apprehension. Some time since this double- 
ganger of mine, instead of obeying an order to join the army, pre- 
ferred to stay at home and ‘perform in one of the public dances. 
When the soldiers returned from the campaign he was summoned to 
answer for skulking, and I—I—an officer of my tribe, had to re- 
spond, ard if there had been any money to pay the juries I should 
have been brought to trial. Then there is another and a very serious 
tisk. Everybody knows how he was foisted upon our family ; and as 
he is treading on everybody’s toes, somebody is not unlikely to charge 
him with claiming to be a citizen, when he is not ; and if that is not 
a serious charge, according to our laws, what is? I am sure I should 
not like to be clapped in jail to begin with, and to be sold as a slave 
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to end with, all because a man chooses to steal my name and call 
himself Mantitheos the son of Mantias of Thorikos.” 

The whole speech is, in my judgment, a brilliant specimen of the 
dramatic power of Démosthenés. A good-natured, peaceful, weak- 
minded, excitable, timid cit was never better portrayed than Man- 
titheos in his own language. He is evidently as much afraid of his 
swaggering half-brother as Robert Faulconbridge is of Philip in King 
Fohn. Now he hides himself behind the big Démos, and now he ap- 
peals to the “better feelings” of his opponent. The close of the 
speech is a master-piece of feeble fretting and plaintive entreaty, one 
of those incredible compromises, part whine, part yelp, part bark, by 
which human beings sometimes show their kindred with dogs. If 
Mantitheos was not put up to this suit by his wife, I am very much 
mistaken. 

But it may be objected that such a view of the speech exalts the 
dramatic talent of Démosthenés at the expense of his skill, perhaps 
of his honesty, as an advocate. Not necessarily. The Démos was 
not unwilling to see men worried and fretted ; and the feminine dis- 
tress of the poor fellow would have been a commendation of his 
cause. A loud presuming tone jarred upon their sense of power ; 
and in a case like this it was very advisable to pitch the appeal in a 
minor key. Démosthenés knew very well how to touch the chords so 
as to make the mobile grains of Attic sand marshal themselves on 
the judicial disk ; and he did his best for Mantitheos, though he 
never procured the injunction. And even if he did make fun of his 
client, he is to be forgiven. There is a kind of mystification which 
is thoroughly pardonable, because it is consistent with the law of 
love. It is perfectly possible to line the mantle of Harlequin with 
the cloak of charity ; and if we are not to let our humor play about 
those whom we love, much of the sunshine would fade out of our 
lives. Mantitheos is a man to be liked, if he is an ass, perhaps be- 
cause he is an ass; and I cannot prevail on myself to get off my 
perch before he finishes what he has to say against his unnatural 
brother. 

Long after the dispute about the shadow, arises a lawsuit about the 
substance, and as we have already seen, Boidtos laid claim to his 
mother’s dowry. 

“ Dowry forsooth! Her father died owing the Treasury five talents, 
and when his estate was sold there was not enough to pay his debts ; 
and you can read his name for yourselves among the public debtors.” 

“ Ay, but there was a remainder, and Mantias got what was left, 
some 100 minae or more.” 

“A remainder indeed! And if there was a remainder, would the 
brothers of Plangén have allowed Mantias to appropriate what was 
theirs by rights?” 

“My mother had no dowry? A likely story. She was the 
daughter of Polyaratos, who was a Right Honorable, and what is 
more to the point, a man of large property. It may be somewhat 
snobbish to talk of my mother’s connections, but they were of the very 
best. Her sister married into the family of Chabrias, who gained the 
great victory off Naxos. And then my mother’s own first husband 
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was Kleomedén the son of Kleén ; Kle6n, who was by far the fore- 
most man of his time, commander-in chief of the Athenian forces and 
the hero of the great capture of the Spartans in Sphaktéria. A lady 
of such a family was not likely to go dowerless to her husband ; and 
we are prepared to prove, moreover, that her brothers, men of ample 
means, added something to her original portion when she married a 
second time.” ' 

Chabrias, Kleén! What a reality it gives to the great figures of 
history to find them familiarly mentioned in a private lawsuit! They 
come down from their pedestals and walk among us— men like our- 
selves. Unlike Augustan Rome, they cease to be marble and become 
—pbricks. And these bricks have language, so that even for the grave 
historian this speech of Mantitheos is not without weight. When I 
read this passage, I turned to Mr. Grote’s vindication of Kledén, for 
vindication it may be called, to see if that eminent writer had made 
any use of this handsome mention of the illustrious tanner ; but he 
must have thought Mantitheos too great aff ass, for he takes no 
notice of it. But even without Mr. Grote’s help, we can see that it 
was not unsafe in the third generation to speak of that immortal 
Paphlagonian as a great general; and who knows but some of 
Kle6n’s rivals of the present day may be handed down to the twen- 
tieth century as great statesmen? 

Proud to be the step-grandson of such a hero as Kleén, Mantitheos 
could ill brook the connection with the grandson of a man who died 
a bankrupt debtor to the state ; and we might have been sure that the 
old grievance would not be forgotten in the enumeration of the wrongs 
which he had suffered at the hands of “ Boidtos, or Mantitheos, or 
whatever he fancies to call himself.” Nor does it appear that his 
exasperated feelings were in the least mollified by the kind endeavor 
of Boidtos to simplify the problem by eliminating one Mantitheos, the 
one who was not the son of Plang6n. 

In settling up the estate of Mantias it was agreed, as we have seen, 
that the bulk of the property should be sold and divided, and a por- 
tion reserved to meet the claims of the parties for dowry. This portion 
was the homestead. An unlucky arrangement ; for after the death of 
Mantias, Plangon’s sons came to live with Mantitheos, and the liti- 
gants must have been reminded of their difficulty at every turn. It 
may well be imagined that the modern convenience known as “hot 
water all over the house” was not lacking in that antique establish- 
ment. One of their wranglings wound up with a scuffle, and Boidios 
availed himself of the opportunity to cut a gash in his own head, 
charge Mantitheos with the crime, and bring the matter before the 
Areiopagos. In those days of strict politeness and lax police the 
punishment for such a misdeed as cutting an acquaintance was exile, 
and Boidtos was on the verge of success; a little more and there 
would be one Mantitheos the less in Athens. But oh! the blessing 
of medical testimony. That irrefragable doctor Euthydikos, whom 
Boiétos had asked to cut his head open professionally, came before 
the court and exploded the conspiracy. 

But it cannot be definitely ascertained whether this particular 
squabble took place before or after Mantitheos had found it ex- 
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pedient to withdraw from the house, which he did before the second 
suit, and did, as it seems, on account of his daughter. ‘lhis daughter, 
born a short time before the death of Mantias, was now of marriage- 
able age, somewhere about fourteen or fifteen years old, and Manti- 
theos is in sore straits as to her dowry. If he cannot recover his 
mother’s dowry, he does not see how he can provide a dowry for his 
daughter. 

“ Gentlemen,” quoth he, in a burst of confidence, ‘‘I am her father, 
but if you could only see what a tall girl she is, you would take her 
for my sister; and as she owes her very existence to my filial piety, 
I hope that you will not refuse to give me for her what is fairly my 
own. We reserved the house from the sale of the estate to be held 
in common, but I cannot let my daughter live under the same roof 
with those dissipated scamps; and, to tell the truth, I should not 
consider myself safe from poison or some such villainy, in view of 
the trick which they played me before the Areiopagos. And so they 
have the house all to: themselves ; and not all to themselves either, 
for they have introduced a crowd of strangers, and have put forward 
a man who swears that he has bought of me the third part of the 
house —a graceless spendthrift, who squanders everything he has 
himself and everything he can get from others. He have money to 
buy even the third part of a house? Stuff! But that is not the 
question. My mother brought with her a dowry of a talent, and I 
demand that dowry. My opponent has stolen my name; he has 
blackened the memory of my father ; he has made my house too hot 
to hold me ; he has been the cause of my getting married so young; 
he has saddled me, the ass, with this preposterously big dadghter ; 
and if there is any law in the land I am going to have my mother’s 
portion. A fig for his sophistries! He says that even if my mother 
did bring my father a dowry, I had my keeping and my education 
long, long years before he made my father acknowledge him, and 
hence he ought to have more. Gentlemen, the interest on my 
mother’s dowry was sufficient to pay all the charges my father was 
at for me, ay, and pay handsomely too; whereas Plangén was an 
extravagant piece and kept a host of servants, and made my father 
bleed freely to supply her demands and to support her brats, so that 
they have had a much larger share of my father’s property than I.” 

Just before Mantitheos had held up his own reticence concerning 
his demi-semi stepmamma, in shining contrast with the unfilial con- 
duct of Boidtos towards the memory of a father whom he had been 
so anxious to get. But we must forgive the slip. Neither gods nor 
m:n require consistency in the utterances of any human being 
touching stepmothers or mothers-in-law, 

B. L. GILDERSLEEVE. 














THE RAILROAD QUESTION AT THE WEST. 


HE agitation in the West against the conduct of railroads 

is formidable for several reasons, but the chief harm to be 
expected from it is in the check which it will give to the development 
of the principle of voluntary association. Upon the active agencies 
of that principle, as M. Guizot has well and clearly shown, are built 
not only all the signal triumphs of modern industry, but nearly all 
the hopes for a stable, harmonious and prosperous society in the 
future. Codperation, whence capital: capital, whence organised and 
effective industry — such is the formula from which have resulted all 
the great public works of modern times, the efficient channels through 
which pour the various streams of contemporary industry, and through 
which returns the steady tide of human progress and development. 
It has been the dream and the hope of all who wish to see man con- 
tinue to progress and develop himself in a geometric ratio with the 
increase and development of his resources, that the sphere of action 
of this principle of association, this codperation, would continually 
spread and widen downward, until it embraced all the industries 
within its operations, and at one and the same time abolished the 
antagonisms of capital and labor, and made a proletariat impossible. 
But when the people of the West attack their railroads they assail the 
most striking outcome from this principle of voluntary association, 
and stab the codperative tendencies of the day in their most vital 
part. And nothing can more forcibly illustrate the degree and extent 
to which these public works have been perverted from their original 
objects than the spectacle now presented to us of the creators of 
these great enterprises assailing them as if they were their bitterest 
enemies. The railroads of the West have been built precisely as 
codperative stores or factories are founded, and for the same pur- 
poses of mutual benefit and associative advantage. ‘They are the 
works of the people in the truest sense. In the East it might pay 
for capitalists to combine and complete roads to connect regions of 
country already developed and productive, but in the West no such 
thing could be done. The railroads there went before development, 
before capital, and they were built by the people themselves, who 
gave their lands or obtained from the Government grants of its lands, 
and taxed themselves heavily besides to obtain these means of com- 
munication. The people themselves built them, and built them at 
great cost to themselves, having to hire Eastern capital at high rates 
of interest and hypothecate their lands at very heavy discounts, in 
order to provide the ways and means of construction. Their present 
grievance is that after having built and paid for these roads them- 
selves, they are compelled to pay (for the mere privilege of using 
them) not only a profitable margin above the costs of running the 
roads, but also a heavy rate of interest upon the costs of the roads 
themselves, which costs they have already paid in full. Their position 
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in fact is precisely that of the borrower in some States, who not only 
has to pay taxes on his land, but also upon the money for which he 
has mortgaged his land, so that while if he had, say $15,000 worth of 
land unincumbered, he would only have to pay taxes on that ; when 
he has borrowed $10,000, and his property is only worth $5000 nett 
to him, he has to pay taxes on $25,000. 

That this is the actual grievance of which the West now complains, 
and that it is a real and heavy grievance, can easily be shown. The 
Treasury bulletin on Commerce and Navigation for October 1872, re- 
capitulates the aggregate receipts and expenditures for the four years 
1868-71 of 165 railroads in the United States, aggregating 29,142 
miles of road owned and leased as the average for the four years. 
The average aggregate receipts of these roads per annum were 
$291,510,346; the average aggregate expenditures per annum were 
$193,722,120, leaving am average annual aggregate of nett proceeds 
of $97 787,964. Hence these roads received $10,013 per mile, paid 
$6655 expenses per mile, and made $3358 nett profits per mile. 
This, an average of four years for all the roads in the country, 
represents an interest of 6.7 per cent. upon an average cost of 
$50,000 per mile. But the Western railroads pay a larger margin 
of profits per cent. than the average of the whole country; their 
factitious cost per mile was much less than an average of $50,000, 
and that cost has been paid by the people of the West in subscrip- 
tions of land, cash, and State and county mortgages, while the divi- 
dends accrue to the capitalists, who have paid scarcely ten per cent. 
in all towards the liquidation of the actual debt contracted in building 
the roads, and who yet have mortgaged them and watered their stocks 
so ingeniously that they seem to have cost five or six times the amount 
spent on them. So that, supposing them to pay an average nett profit 
of eight per cent. upon the face par value of their obligations, these 
roads are tolling the people who actually built them, and for their 
own benefit, not less than 40 or 50 per cent. upon their cost, and 
that toll goes into the pockets of men who actually spent less than 10 
per cent. of the sums upon which they exact the tolls. In a word, 
the rates of charges upon these Western roads are such that they 
compel the people who built them to pay the capitalists who ad- 
vanced them money on their bonds and shares and lands, an interest 
of 400 to 500 per cent. for every dollar actually so advanced. No 
class of people in the world can be expected to submit long to such 
a condition of things as this. Either the freights will be reduced 
until they reach living rates, when they will still pay a fair margin of 
profits on the actual costs of the roads (land subscriptions and tax 
subscriptions eliminated), or else certain securities now available will 
be legislated out of existence, and the first serious assault be made 
in this country upon the hitherto inviolable character of property. 

But the grievance is not all stated yet. ‘There is still another side 
to the evil, and this the Western people must chiefly blame them- 
selves for. In their impetuous haste to open up their country and 
get communications, they not only taxed themselves within an inch of 
their lives, and gave away or mortgaged their lands, but they went to 
the General Government and coaxed and compelled Congress to 
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saddle them with the burden of land monopolies. They laid on taxes 
with a view to such a rapid expansion as would make their taxes sit 
lightly upon them, and then gave away their lands so as to keep 
them from being developed. The condition of the public land busi- 
ness, and the grasp of the great monopolies upon it, is scarcely 
realised in its vast proportions. Yet this is undoubtedly destined to 
be the most perplexing and dangerous question of the American 
future, and it must be grappled with much sooner than is generally 
anticipated. As soon as the good public lands become scarce and 
difficult to obtain, the battle will begin between the people who want 
cheap lands, and the great monopolies which hold those lands but in- 
sist upon keeping them dear. We shall then have an issue similar 
to but far more formidable than the great issue in Australia between 
the squatters with their league-wide ranges, and the small settler who 
needs but cannot get a patch for himself and family. How soon this 
will be, may be inferred from some statistics published in the report 
of the General Land Office, by which it appears that the total origin- 
ally available public lands of the country, including Alaska, were 
1,834,998,400 acres. These have been appropriated or squandered 
as follows: Sold, 161,766,426 acres ; given in homesteads, 20,500,216 ; 
military bounties, 62,115.202; swamp lands given to States, 48,775,990; 
schools, internal improvements, etc., about 80,000,000 more ; granted 
to corporations for railroads, canals, etc., 235.230,325 acres ; reserved 
for Indians, and bestowed on various claims, scrip, etc., 44,869,667 ; 
add to this the 44,154.240 acres of the Indian Territory, and the 
369,529,600 acres of Alaska not available for agriculture, and we 
have a total withdrawal of 1,076,048,110 acres, leaving for available 
remainder only 758,950,290 acres, and this includes all the desert and 
mountain region between the Missouri and the Sierra Nevada. 
Dividing this into homesteads of 160 acres each, and we have 
4;753.439 farms, capable of supporting 23,717,195 people. Our agri- 
cultural population is now 12,000,000 in 38,000,000, and so before 
our population reaches 100,000,000 our public lands will be entirely 
exhausted. But actually this exhaustion will take place much sooner, 
since fully one-half of the remanent public land is not fit for cultiva- 
tion. Thus we have practicaily only 379,000,000 acres of public land 
remaining for distribution among settlers, out of the original tract of 
1,834,998,400 acres; in other words, we have but one-fifth of our 
great body of public lands wherewith to satisfy a demand that is 
more than twenty times as great as when our public land policy was 
initiated.. On the other hand, the monopolists and their lessees, 
trustees, successors and assigns are now holding in large tracts, in 
the several States and Territories, and practically withholding from 
taxation and from improvement as well as from efficient settlement, 
not less than 400,000,000 acres of selected public lands, all of which 
are choice and valuable in respect both of quality and situation. 
Here then is a principality aggregating over 600,000 square miles of 
selected lands, an empire larger than Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Spain and Italy taken together, which the people of the West 
have given away, or procured to be given away by the General Gov- 
ernment, to get the benefit of these very railroads which are throttling 
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their industries and taxing their property out of existence! A greater 
anomaly never existed than this, nor could there be a more striking 
instance anywhere of the pyramid attempting to stand upon its apex. 

The capitalists who have secured these monopolies pretend that 
they have their side of the question also ; but it is a pretension that 
is utterly fallacious. They said to the Western people, “Give us your 
lands and we will build your railroads for you.” The bargain was 
struck upon that basis; but the capitalists had no sooner got the 
lands than they claimed that they were entitled to the railroads also, 
and the West was left entirely without its guid pro guo. This is aptly 
illustrated in the circular put forth by the directors of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company when they went to Europe to raise money 
to build the road. Reciting the fact that they had been endowed 
with an estate of 47,360,000 acres of public lands (the consideration 
for which they were to give the people a trans-continentai railroad in 
exchange) they say: “These lands, when the road shall be built and 
the business fairly started, including town and station sites, would 
certainly average ten dollars per acre, making the sum of $473,600,000. 
Supposing the construction of the road should cost $60,000 per mile, 
the entire cost at this rate would be $120,000,000, leaving to the 
shareholders an excess of clear profits from the lands alone of $353,- 
600,000.” The case of the Western people could not be stated betteg 
nor with a more brutal frankness. They wanted a railroad through 
certain regions of country; certain corporators say to them, “Give us 
the lands, and we will build a road for you.” The lands are given, 
the corporators take the lands, realise from them a wef¢ profit of 300 
per cent. on the cost of the road, to build which they did not pay a 
single dollar out of their own pockets, and then— build a road for 
themselves and in nowise for the benefit of the people who have made 
them rich. The Northern Pacific, the land-grant roads in general, in 
nowise belong to the corporations building them, for these have been 
paid with the land grants, and paid three and four prices. These 
roads belong to the people. Yet, when the Northern Pacific road is 
finished, the people who built it, if they want to use it, will have to pay 
freights adjusted to meet not only the running expenses of the road, 
not only the interest on the $120,000,009 bonds which are really a 
lien on the lands and not on the road, not only dividends upon the 
stock actually subscribed and its subsequent waterings in the interest 
of speculation, but also upon the extra charges foisted upon the roads 
by Crédits Mobiliers and “rings” got up by the management of stock- 
holders. The people gave the corporation $473,000,000 to build them 
a $120,000,000 road, and they must pay the interest upon at least the 
amount of their original endowment before they can enjoy the privi- 
lege of using their property. If the monopolists had eyes they would 
not be long in realising the fact that this condition of affairs cannot 
subsist any longer than it takes the people to discover the truth. 
Monopoly property is enormously profitable, but it certainly is not 
held by a safe tenure. 


EDWARD SPENCER. 
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ENCHANTED. 


KNOW a lady calm and white, 


With eyes whose gray depths seem to hold 


Strange thoughts and musings manifold ; 
Dim memories, half sad, half bright, 
Of dead delight. 


She seems to walk within a world 
Of pleasures past, whose dust is strewn 
Thickly around ; whose sweetest tune 
Is long played out; its last lance hurled, 
Its banners furled. 


I see her sometimes when the air 
Is tremulous with hints of May, 
And the soft south-winds seek to play 
With softer folds of chestnut hair 
So bright, so fair — 


Look out with wistful tenderness 
Across the sky, across the sea, 
Into the vast immensity, | 

As one whom Nature's silences 

Do sweetly bless. 


But chiefly when the queenly moon 
Rides up through voiceless solitudes, 
And Spring sinks all her laughing moods 
Into the long voluptuous swoon 
And peace of June— 


When from the spicy caverns far 
O’er billowy sweeps of southern seas, 
Borne landward on the scented breeze, 
Come odors faint, and dreams thateare 
Dim as a star 


Steal up from dusky distances 
And lose themselves upon her cheek, 
Or pale before those liquid, meek 
Gray eyes of hers, which, whoso sees, 
In charméd ease 
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Enchanted. 


Rests ever, and does no more roam, 
But holds himself enthralled for aye, 
To Icve, to worship, to obey ; 

Nor turns him back to his far home 

Beyond the foam. 


Then all her soul seems filled with light ; 


Wrecks of past things and fears long dead, 


All sorrows of the heart and head, 
In that sweet hour seem buried quite 
In Fate’s despite. 


And she and I sit then and know 
That bliss that comes not twice to man 
Or woman in life’s wondrous plan ; 
Yet silent sit, Love’s joy-cup so 
Doth overifiow! 


No passion-thrilled delight is mine: 
That pale, proud face, those still, serene, 
Pure eyes of my anointed queen 
Enthral me in a hush divine; 
The anodyne 


Of softest peace she pours on me ; 
Her tender hand soothes all my moods 
Into mute rest; a silence broods 
Above our love; transfused is she 
With chastity. . 


I sometimes marvel as I sit 
And watch her face, why all my soul 
Turns to her as to its true pole; 
She cannot read my glance love-lit, 
Nor fathom it. 


I think some deeper nature burns 
Within this complex spirit, hid 
Beneath my soul’s sealed casket-lid ; 

That the heart ever onward yearns, 

Nor e’er returns. 


That life far upward through the vast 
Stretches forevermore, and is 
Full of vague possibilities,— 
Loves, like all human things, being cast 
Into the past. 
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Fust in Time. 


That to each higher ground we win, 
The shadows of all old desires 
Come but as smokes of ended fires; 

Each lost endeavor, hope, and sin, 

A discipline. 


We part to-morrow: who can tell 
What the fates hold for her and me 
In the dim future? It may be 

I shall not own her subtle spell 

Next time !—ah well. 


BARTON GREY. 


JUST IN TIME. 


66 GTOCKTON & STOCKTON, Bankers”— Such was the 

brief legend borne by the small but heavy metallic plate, 
deep set in the granite entablature above the columned doorway of 
the massive, dingy-looking two-story building wherein, for something 
over twenty-five years, my father had been steadily augmenting the 
handsome capital with which he had begun the business. “ All for 
you, friend Ralph,” he would say, resting his hand on my head caress- 
ingly, while every lineament of his striking and noble countenance — . 
remarkably young and fresh-looking, despite gray hairs and his long 
drooping moustache — beamed upon me with love and confidence 
illimitable —“ all for you, my boy, and may God help you to use His 
good gifts as beseemsa Christian gentleman and the son of your 
sainted mother!” 

Alas! how little I merited such immeasurable love and trust as he 
gave me let the sequel show. Everybody declared that I was the 
wildest young scapegrace in town ; and for once, at least, it is highly 
probable everybody was right. Albeit not yet turned of eighteen, 
with dissipation and vice (of the genteeler sort) I was familiar as a 
roué of fifty; the dé noire of pious and doting mothers, who 
neglected no opportunity to warn their boys against the dangerous 
contamination of my company and example; the venerable copy- 
book in ¢«, Good Morals vs. Evil Communications, was hardly 
deemed complete without an ¢. g. to wit, “¢hat Ralph Stockton.” 
My mother having died in giving birth to me, an only child, I was 
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forthwith installed as the idol of a kind and over-indulgent father, who 
lavished upon me a boundless wealth of affection in inverse propor- 
tion to my deserts — as is generally the case with this sort of house- 
hold deity — although, it is true, I loved him dearly in return, and 
would have died, if need had been, to save his gray hairs from harm. 
Being always liberally supplied with pocket-money, which I scattered 
among a circle of associates, none the better because sedect, with no 
niggard hand, tolerably handsome in face and form, dressing expen- 
sively, but with taste and elegance, and possessed of tact and ad- 
dress, which made my very superficial educational acquirements and 
reading pass current for many times their real value, it is not to be 
wondered at that I was the especial pet and “first-rate fellow” of 
just that class of people, young and older, whose society was dan- 
gerous, and whose applause was a thing to be deprecated by any well- 
governed youth with inherited wealth and its concomitant perils and 
temptations before him. My father, at the time of reference about 
sixty years of age, was, though a devoted man of business, most es- 
sentially and preéminently a type and model of the old school 
gentleman. His faith in blood and breeding was unbounded, the 
idea taking the place in his mind almost of a religious sentiment. 

It not unfrequently happened that he was approached by our much- 
loved pastor, or some friend equally close and intimate, and therefore 
privileged, on the rather delicate subject of my ungoverned, reckless, 
rattle-headed life. On such occasions, taking the interference with- 
out umbrage, he was wont to listen patiently and in good humor to 
all they had to say. He would then reply by inquiring charac- 
teristically whether they had ever known me to be “ guilty of an act 
unbecoming a young gentleman? When you do, Sir,” he would say, 
triumphantly helping himself to a pinch of snuff, “when you do, just 
let me hear of it, and I’ll disown him!” And so, with perhaps a 
jocular allusion to some madcap reminiscence of their own joyous 
youth, he would lightly change the subject. His indulgent policy of 
non-intervention toward myself and my pleasures —so long as their 
pursuit did not lead me outside the limits of good breeding and gen- 
teel associations — was in perfect accordance with, and sufficiently 
indicated and explained, if not entirely justified, by another frequent 
saying of his, namely, that it was a parent’s bounden duty to see to 
it that his child experienced in childhood and youth the greatest pos- 
sible amount of innocent pleasure and happiness. “ For,” said he, 
“the evil days of sorrow and suffering will surely come soon enough, 
without being hastened on their way by us who should retard them.” 

Is the reader curious to know the significance of the wo names, or 
rather the duplication of one, on my father’s sign? The style was a 
mere caprice or whim of his. Formerly it had been “ Stockton and 
Co.,” but after I was born he had it changed to the form as given, 
the latter “ Stockton” meaning me. Indeed, his design was to make 
me at my majority a real, active partner in the concern ; and, in fur- 
therance of this plan, he encouraged me to spend a considerable por- 
tion of my time in the bank, learning the ins and outs, the windings 
and twistings of the labyrinthine paths of business. 

What need of further preface? The reader will now think it suffi- 
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ciently wonderful that with such limitless resources of happiness, such 
ever-present incentives to filial faith and gratitude, a son could ever 
dream of treachery to such a parent: yet I did. That I attempt no 
didactic moralising on the enormity of my own sin is due to the fact 
that I am strongly inclined to consider myself as having been ex- 
ceptionally wicked, and am by no means willing to offer a gratuitous 
insult to human nature by homily based on the unwarranted assump- 
tion that in all the world another such unmitigated wretch could be 
found! Having thus stolen a march on the justly indignant reader, 
I proceed. 

Thus it befell: about this time the pleasure-loving people of our 
town, which I may as well state here was a thriving, tight little city 
on the banks of a mighty river ‘out West,” and boasted ten thou- 
sand inhabitants by the last census, were ina state of tremendous 
excitement about the wondrous beauty and consummate dramatic art 
of a certain young actress who was “starring it” in our new theaire 
just opened. M/’amséelle Touleméme was “a rising star of the dra- 
matic firmament ”—at any rate the newspaper critics of Westwater 
so declared, and they were presumed to know. I remember her as a 
grandly beautiful and dangerously allicient brunette of some twenty- 
five summers. The young men about town, and not a few who were 
“old enough to know better,” quoth our Madam Grundy with her 
temper up, were unanimously smitten, furiously enamored of the 
queenly beauty. For myself, I was absolutely maddened by the 
woman. III prepared by temperament or education to withstand a 
temptation such as this, I fell before it at the first assault, without an 
effort at resistance. After my first entrée into her intoxicating pres- 
ence in the green-room, there was nothing I would have hesitated to 
do or dare at her bidding. Now I do not propose to disgust the 
good sense of my reader, nor pander to the fancies of others not so 
sensible, by dwelling on the rampant follies of an addle-pated boy 
dancing a puppet-dance to the skilful manipulations of an artful 
woman at least five years his senior. Enough that I kept the track 
from all rivals, of whom there was a formidable array, that I showered 
upon her the most gorgeous and expensive bouquets, presented her 
with costly jewelry, indited to her sundry copies of spasmodic verses, 
called “Lines,” and beginning “Thou beauteous one!” and paid 
heavily for the printing of them, and that my infatuation finally 
began to manifest itself in a manner so outrageous as to call down 
upon my devoted head more than one stern and severe rebuke from 
my father, usually so lenient, but now justly mortified and indignant. 
At length, mistaking my helpless and hapless infatuation —a passion 
utterly beyond my control — for wilful and stiff-necked coniumacy, he 
resorted to extreme measures. He cut off my supplies pecuniary, and 
tried to outflank me by most positively forbidding my attendance 
again at the theatre. ‘ Choose,” said he, with a strange commingling 
of earnest tenderness and stern authority, “ between your father’s 
esteem and affection and the shallow blandishments of an actress: 
you cannot enjoy both.” In adopting this measure he had a right 
to presume from my antecedents that no ordinary inducement would 
lead me to disobey his command so positively given ; and, above all, 
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that I was not, nor ever could be, so fallen from pride and self-respect 
as to borrow money from my friends to lavish on my charmer. But 
he had not foreseen, perhaps, the tornado of conflicting passion and 
emotion excited in my turbulent and wayward spirit by what I could 
but deem an act of cruel tyranny on his part. . However, with an ex- 
hibition of quiet resolve as surprising to me as it was unusual in him, 
he stood out against my passionate burst of remonstrance and en- 
treaty, doubtless believing that my excitement would soon spend itself 
by force of its own inordinate violence. And so it did; but alas! it 
left a terrible track of moral devastation in its wake, the more salient 
features of which will sufficiently develop themselves in the course 
of this narrative. 

In the first place, let us take a preliminary view of my father’s 
bank, a sort of topographical survey or reconnoissance of the 
premises. The building belonged to my father, and was, as has 
been said, a two-story structure, with exterior walls of granite. 
Excepting two large rooms on the ground floor: and the vault, which 
were occupied by the bank, the house, though a very desirable one 
for business, had for many years been tenanted by a quaint but 
worthy old bachelor, Mr. Elderby, who enjoyed the fullest confidence 
of my father and the community, otherwise he would not have 
occupied the house ; for my father was, of course, careful as to whom 
he trusted so near his money-vault. About nine months before the 
date of my story, however, this worthy old gentleman was found one 
morning by his valet peacefully sleeping the long sleep of the just, 
his last will and testament clasped conspicuously in the cold hands 
that were decorously crossed upon his breast. Among the applicants 
for the lease after Mr. Elderby’s demise was one who, though but 
slightly known to my father, had succeeded in obtaining the house by 
virtue of my voice and deciding influence in his behalf. He was a 
gunsmith and dealer in fire-arms and sporting apparatus, his store ad- 
joining the bank, Craft was his name —* Major” Craft he was gen- 
erally called, because of an understanding, originating nobody knew 
how or when, that he had formerly held that rank in some army 
somewhere. He had carried on business in Westwater for years, and 
was generally well-esteemed as a man of business, although extremely 
reticent, if not actually morose of manner. He had a wife —an ex- 
tremely handsome woman, much younger than himself—but no 
children. What lent the Major importance and dignity in my esti- 
mation, however, was the fact that he held the legal relation of 
guardian to lovely Ruby Ringold, who in turn held the relation to 
me of my betrothed sweetheart, my wife that was to be, and — Aha! 
peeping over shoulder are you, Madam? Well, then, I’m tempted to 
punish you by giving an inventory of your charms as you now appear, 
aetat fifty. ltem—one pair antique silver-mounted spectacles, very 
convex ; item — one white cap, with frills surmounting — the plumpest, 
cosiest, dearest old sweetheart-wife that ever kept perennial honey- 
moon — There! Thank you!—Heigh-ho! where was I? Forty 
years ago that was at least. Ruby was the orphan child of a well-to- 
do jeweller who had been in life one of my father’s warmest friends ; 
wherefore the latter looked with special favor on our betrothal. 
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Poor little Ruby! thy steadfast but coquettish and despotic heart 
was cruelly torn by my graceless defection from the radiant sunlight 
of thy smile and stormy worship of “the rising star!” [N. B.— She 
isn’t peeping now.] Inasmuch as my betrothed was a member of the 
Major’s family, it will not be difficult to surmise my motive in second- 
ing his application for the lease of the bank building. It was much 
nearer my father’s house than their former residence, and besides 
offered to Ruby and me many opportunities for putting our heads to- 
gether. As regards the habits of the family, Mrs. Craft was seldom 
seen abroad, and in fact they both appeared averse to society ; 
although their hospitality, while rather formal in character and unde- 
monstrative, still left the recipient no hook on which to hang com- 
plaint of grievance. Notwithstanding his relation to Ruby, and the fact 
that he warmly favored my suit, I could never quite bring myself to 
like Major Craft, and my dislike —if such it could be fairly called — 
was not mitigated by a quarrel that occurred between us under the 
following circumstances. Being seated one unusually pleasant after- 
noon, a month or two before the time to which my story pertains, in 
the open window of the rear room of the bank, my hat fell off my 
head into Craft’s back-yard. The window-sill was not more than six 
feet above the ground, and I leaped down to recover my hat, alight- 
ing directly in front of Major Craft’s cellar-door, from which he was 
in the act of emerging. With an appearance of anger or surprise, or 
both combined, entirely uncalled for by the occasion I thought, he 
hurriedly closed and locked the door, at the same time demanding 
rudely to know “What the I was doing there?” Unaccus- 
tomed to that eminently military style of address, I replied in a 
manner quite as angry, if less rude ; whereupon he suddenly became 
abjectly apologetic, even deigning to excuse himself by the palpable 
falsehood that at first he did not recognise me. I was surprised and 
pained at this, but accepted his apology, and gave myself no further 
concern about the matter. Nevertheless, as may be supposed, I liked 
him none the better afterward. So much for the Major. 

As regards the bank, its interior arrangements were admirably 
adapted to the purpose, having been made with an eye to convenience 
and security. Entering from the street, and making a half-circuit of 
an oval-shaped counter defended by lattice-work of stout wire sur- 
mounted by sharpened spikes of steel, within which enclosure the 
ordinary business of the bank was transacted, one passed through an 
arched doorway into the rear compartment, which was the private 
office of my father. On the left-hand side of this room was the 
entrance to the vault. Now this vault had been constructed under 
my father’s immediate supervision, in accordance with a design of his 
own invention, and was deemed a very Gibraltar of vaults. Its outer 
door was of massive oak, heavily panelled, with appropriate carvings 
and a very peculiar lock, of which only my father and the cashier 
carried duplicate keys. Beyond this was an immense plate of solid 
iron, to move which on its hinges, even when unlocked, demanded a 
great exertion of strength. “Old Provocation” the bank employees 
dubbed it, on account of its irritating indifference to anythirg like 
hurry ; certes, it did not answer to the talismanic name of Sesame, 
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but would yield only to “a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all to- 
gether.” Having, however, gotten it open, one descended a short 
flight of iron steps to the iron floor of a small chamber or dungeon, 
walled and covered in with iron. Its dimensions as to width and 
length were five feet by ten, the height being a little under six feet. 
At the farther end of the vault, and built into it as a part thereof, was 
the safe, the sanctum sanctorum, which was in itself almost large enough 
to admit of a man’s standing upright. The back of the safe was 
also the end wall of the vault. Surrounding this huge iron dungeon 
on all sides save the bottom, was a mass of cemented masonry fully 
three feet in thickness. Of the safe, as of the vault, my father and 
the cashier alone carried keys—the old-fashioned kind; for that 
burglar-puzzling device, the “combination lock,” had not then been 
thought of. By permission of my father I habitually carried a key of 
the street-door; so likewise did old Tony Pincher, the trusty but 
eccentric watchman, who nightly mounted guard over the money 
vault. It was the old gentleman’s standing boast that he “had kep’ 
an eye on these precincts night in an’ night out more’n fifteen year, 
and nobody hadn’t never ketched Aim a nappin’, come when they 
might.” The fact is, in all that time no attempt had ever been made 
against the bank, and consequently the old man’s vigilance had gone 
untested and unchallenged. Quite of a piece with this was a pleasant 
fiction, of the truth of which mere force of iteration had more than 
half persuaded him, that he was accustomed to pass the weary watches 
in the perusal of a prettily-bound copy of Young’s Wight Thoughts, 
with which my father had presented him. ‘That he ought to have 
been perfectly familiar with page 1 of that enlivening production is 
certain ; for it was as well, z.¢. badly, thumbed as- my copy of Maga 
when my neighbors have done with it. That his poetical excursions 
ever extended beyond that page, however, is greatly to be doubted, if 
one might judge by the “internal evidence” referred to, or more 
properly the absence thereof. 

As the hour for shutting up for the night approached, this odd per- 
sonage would put in an appearance, and after filling and lighting his 
pipe, which operation like all he did was performed with ponderous 
deliberation and methodical exactness, he would make a great ado of 
unlocking a little private drawer of his own little table, wherein he 
kept amid odds and ends innumerable his nocturnal literary com- 
panion above mentioned, a prodigious pair of brass-mounted spec- 
tacles, a half-pint flask (always exactly half full) of “somethin’ for 
the stomick,” and lastly a huge, impracticable-looking contrivance 
which with a sort of stumbling jocularity he called his “‘ columbiad,” 
but which might have been a cross between a bassoon and a blunder- 
buss. These articles being all taken out and arranged in a particular 
order on his own particular little table—excepting the flask of “some- 
thing,” which he made a transparent pretence of keeping secreted — 
he would settle himself in his arm-chair and wait with manifest im- 
patience for my father and the rest of us to leave. He would then 
lock himself in, put the key in his pocket, and settle himself for the 
night, spectacles on nose, ight Thoughts in hand, and “ columbiad ” 
within reach upon the table. There let us for a while leave him. 
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An hour or two after my father had so emphatically asserted the 
paternal authority, my grief and mortification were in some measure 
assuaged by the receipt of a billet-doux from my charmer, redolent of 
douguet @’amour, and breathing a passion all-absorbing and reckless 
of possible consequences to herself, while manifesting the most tender 
solicitude for my reputation and welfare. In it I was informed that 
her engagement ending the following night, she would leave for New 
Orleans on the day thereafter, ‘‘ carrying in her heart, as the dearest, 
the sweetest memory of her life, the ever-present thought of me and 
the precious moments passed in my society.” At the same time, with 
consummate tact and delicacy, she hinted at the “ Sicilian days ” that 
might have been had not stern duty and a cruel fate decreed our 
separation. ‘That missive was my coup de grace: it finished me. My 
reply was prompt, and couched in language that rang the changes on 
the adjective “sweet” in a style that might have satisfied even Mr. 
Swinburne ; and that night, though I did not disobey my father’s 
injunction touching the theatre, and this not solely because I had 
tacitly implied a promise to him that I would not, but mainly because 
I lacked the means to take my usual box, and could by no means 
deign to put myself amid the “common herd,” I nevertheless had a 
carriage in waiting for the fascinating Touleméme, and escorted her 
home after the performance. When I left her and betook myself 
homeward, it was with a resolute purpose, nothing less than grave 
crime, to be followed by reckless flight with a dangerous woman as 
much my superior in mental power as in age. That she entertained 
for me some degree of genuine passion, self-love and pride rendered it 
easy to pursuade myself; but that all such sentiments and considera- 
tions were almost completely merged in stronger motive — the desire 
for notoriety at my expense, as being the involuntary object of such 
uncontrollable passion, reckless worship and romantic pursuit as mine 
—I can not now stultify myself by denying. 

On reaching home I admitted myself by means of my latch-key ; 
and without removing my boots, as was my custom when coming in 
late, 1 walked even more noisily than necessary to bed. I had to pass 
through my father’s chamber to reach my own, and I half expected to 
find him awake, awaiting my return. Nor was I disappointed: he 
saluted me coldly, keeniy scanning my countenance the while; a 
scrutiny which I endured with manifest impatience. I bade him 
“ good night,” and was passing through to my bed, when he arrested 
my steps by inquiring, sternly enough, whether it were “ possible I 
had disobeyed his command ?” 

“No, sir,” replied I, in a tone so nearly defiant that I blush to re- 
call it—‘ but I have been in the company of a lady whom I esteem 
and admire despite your unjust and cruel aspersions !” 

His face flushed deeply at the gross insult. ‘ That is enough, sir, 
’tis full time you were abed,” said he; and to bed I went, omitting 
even the form of customary prayer, which I could but feel would be a 
mockery under the circumstances. Howbeit, I knew well that my 
father prayed for me in his chamber, while I lay love-mad in mine, 
plotting my own ruin and his dishonor. 

No allusion, of course, was made to our difference in the servants’ 
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presence at the breakfast-table next morning; and throughout that 
day I took care to avoid my father. In truth I spent nearly the en- 
tire day in playing billiards; though, toward nightfall, I entered 
Craft’s store and made a singular purchase: I bought a half pint 
flask, an exact counterpart or tac-simile of Mr. Tony Pincher’s. At 
a neighboring saloon I had this a little more than half filled with the 
strongest French brandy. At a drug-store I procured a small vial of 
laudanum, telling the druggist that I had been suffering all day with 
a horrible toothache. I then dined at a restaurant, and was at home 
and abed before my father came in from the bank. On coming up to 
dress for dinner, “ What! my son, so soon abed?” he exclaimed, be- 
trayed by loving sympathy into his usual tone; “I trust you are not 
ill?” Had he but continued to speak thus kindly, of a surety I had 
relented and foregone my fell purpose ; but he checked himself on 
learning that I was but “ slightly indisposed,” and said no more. 

On toward midnight, as I judged without consulting my watch, 
everything being still and silent throughout the house, save my 
father’s sonorous snore, proclaiming him asleep, I drew from beneath 
my pillow the flask of brandy which I have mentioned, and swallowed 
a portion of its fiery contents. The pain thus self-inflicted was so 
acute for a moment that I could with difficulty refrain from crying out. 
Nevertheless, I lay back on my pillow, and deliberately awaited the 
expected action of the stimulant; nor had I long to wait. It coursed 
through my veins like liquid fire, and in less than thirty seconds I was 
so excited as to feel actually alarmed at my own boldness. The reader 
may debate the paradox: I state the fact. Getting out of bed, I crept 
to the door of my father’s room and peeped in. He was reposing on 
his left side, his back being toward me, and the regular time kept by 
his nasal orchestra left no ground to fear his unseasonable awakening. 
My object, now, was to possess myself of the keys,— to wit, those of 
the outer vault door, “ Old Provocation ” and the safe,— and I knew 
they were lying beneath the pillow nearest me, while my father’s head 
rested on the other. Creeping softly to his bedside (I recall a hor- 
rible, sickening thought that struck me, as to how like a certain 
princely parricide I must have looked, about whom I had been read- 
ing a few days previously) I slipped my hand under the pillow and 
cautiously grasped the keys, which were lying close together ; but 
despite my caution, they gave out a slight “click” as they were 
brought into contact. The sound, though scarcely louder than the 
ticking of my watch, or the tumultuous beating of my heart, smote 
with violence on my over-strung nerves, so that I shook and trembled 
like the guilty thing that I was. Nay, more; moved as to the dor- 
mant senses, perhaps, by some occult and mysteriously sympathetic 
warning of the ever-wakeful spirit, the sleeper stirred uneasily in his 
sleep, and gave utterance to indistinct murmurings in which I caught 
the words “My son ”—‘* My Ralph.” However, [ secured the keys 
without mishap, hastily dressed myself, and with boots in hand, and 
well-packed valise, moved stealthily down the stairs. In the dimly- 
lighted hall I drew on my boots, and consulting my watch, found the 
time to ke three-fourths of an hour past midnight. On opening the 
street door, albeit I wa$ muffled and “wrapped up” in a style to 
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satisfy ‘Old Joey Bagstock” or a professional burglar, I was almost 
blinded by a great swirl of snow. It lay deep in the streets and was 
still falling rapidly, drifting wildly before the fierce gusts of a strong 
nor’wester. The streets seemed utterly deserted, not even a police- 
man caring to face the biting wind for the sake of duty in the abstract. 
To my own fevered brow, overheated by the unwonted stimulant 
which I had swallowed, the cutting blast was not entirely ungrateful ; 
and although the walk to the bank was a pretty long one, I was soon 
there, having met no one on the way. As I mounted the steps of the 
bank, key in hand, “the big clock” on the market-house struck the 
hour of one; but ere the dull and muffled clang had well left the 
giant throat that gave it but partial utterance, the sound seemed 
caught up and borne away southward on the wings of the storm. And 
then — but not till then—the minor and lesser brazen “ voices of the 
night,” from police stations and hotels, halls of justice and ivy-hung 
church belfries, took up the chorus and sent it on its round; for by 
immemorial custom of chronometrical etiquette, no clock in our city 
was permitted to tell the hour until “the big clock” had said it was 
so. Was it not a strange incongruity that at such a time, under 
such circumstances, I should stop to think of a poor conceit like 
that, and even smile at a certain concomitant idea, a comparison 
thereby suggested ? : 

Depositing my valise in the deep shadow behind one of the columns 
flanking the doorway, I began to unlock the door, purposely making 
a great ado about it, and whistling merrily ; because my policy was to 
conciliate Mr. Pincher, and to that end I wished to allow the old gen- 
tleman ample time to collect his probably drowsy ideas, and to gather 
up his “ Night Thoughts” from the floor, whereon I made no doubt 
they — or it —had been lying undisturbed for hours. “Why, bless 
my soul! if it ain’t Master Rafe! If it ain’t you! I do declare!” 
and much more, in style interjectional, quoth he, meantime slowly 
and hesitatingly replacing the ‘‘columbiad ” on the table, accompany- 
ing the action with a portentous shaking of head from side to side, 
intended to signify that I might consider myself extremely fortunate 
in my identity. 

Now, while it was not without precedent my “dropping in o’ 
nights ” to smoke and chat with Mr. Pincher—a pleasant and com- 
panionable old fossil enough, and fond withal of “ Master Rafe” as he 
would persist in calling me, despite my indignant protest of conscious 
and outraged manhood filed years agone — still the unusual lateness 
of the hour, coupled perhaps with something unusual in my manner, 
seemed to surprise him, and in so far demanded an explanation. 
“ Had been visiting,” I said ; “sat later than I had thought; pleas- 
ant company indoors, stormy night out; so deuced bad, in fact, that 
I’d be shot if I felt inclined to face it again. Couldn’t I pass the 
rest of the night with him?” 

“ Why, cert’ny, cert’ny, Master Rafe, you’ll be good comp’ny to the 
old man; or if you feel sleepy, there’s the sofy—I’ll fix it for you ;” 
and the kind, faithful old heart set himself with bustling activity to 
“fix” me comfortably, while I sat plotting mischief to him, puzzling 
my aching head to devise some plan, some trick to fix him with a dose _ 
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of drugged brandy. And yet, though I could but think of all this, 
seeing myself too as the very villain I was, not viewing my conduct 
through any glamor of self-deception, I felt no qualms of conscience, 
only 2 headstrong will to go my way—ay, even though it led to 
uttermost ruin. And even now, looking back on that strangest, sad- 
dest episode of a by no means uneventful life, I make to myself, the 
judge, in behalf of myself, the criminal, no plea of extenuating cir- 
cumstances, save in this— the woman stood between me and my sense 
of honor—a childlike and unknightly plea that shall as little avail 
me as it did Father Adam of old time. 

“ The devil !”— an involuntary exclamation uttered by me at dis- 
covery of the startling fact that the flask of brandy was not in my 
pocket! Yes, I remembered now that after pouring into it a portion 
—about half—of the laudanum, I had set the flask on my toilet- 
table, where in the nervous haste of my guilty flitting I had left it. 
Still I had the remainder of the laudanum safe in my vest-pocket. I 
must manage with that somehow — but how? The will soon suggests 
a way (an aphorism of striking originality): I was seized with a sud- 
den and violent fit of shivering —not a difficult thing to simulate, 
thanks to my state of nervous anxiety. “ By Jove! old fellow,” said 
I, “I’m afraid I’m going to have a chill: I feel cold as the north 
side of a tombstone.” ‘This tentatively. The bait was good: I could 
perceive that by the sympathetic interest elicited. Must try it a little 
stronger. “Ugh! (an anatomical earthquake) I tell you what 
would do me good: now if I had only about ‘forty drops’ of some 
old Hennessy brandy like that I’ve got in my room up home. Bought 
it to-day for you; fact. Fetch it down to-morrow night. Ah! but if 
it were here now, wouldn’t I enjoy a swig of it!” 

Enough, my diplomacy was successful; the cherished flask, the 
hidden treasure, was produced, accompanied by a modicum of lump 
sugar and a running fire of apologetic deprecations of ‘miseries in 
the stomick” necessitating an occasional recourse to “licker.” After 
that much mixing and stirring, a clumsily executed but undetected 
feat of hocus-pocus, and a protest that I “couldn’t think of drinking 
by myself,” did the rest. In less than ten minutes the unsuspecting 
victim, the vigilant Pincher, was quite as insensible to all surroundings 
as the great arm-chair in whose cushioned depths he so comfortably 
reposed. Having satisfied myself of that by repeatedly passing a 
piece of burning paper in perilous proximity to his nose, and even 
calling him by name without eliciting so much as a grunt by way of 
response, I left him alone where he had been sitting as usual near a 
stove within the oval enclosure before mentioned, and passing through 
into the rear room, I turned on the gas. Then noiselessly, but not 
without much inward groaning and vexation of spirit, I succeeded in 
unlocking “Old Provocation” and swinging him open. The rest of 
my way was “plane sailing.” I knew exactly where lay a certain 
package of bank-bills, one thousand dollars in tens, fifties and hun- 
dreds, for I had seen my father place it there a few days before. 
This sum I thought would suffice for my wants, immediate and 
prospective, until I should obtain employment somewhere under 
an assumed name, and perhaps be able to return it to my father. 
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This package was transferred to my overcoat-pocket, together with 
a rouleau of gold pieces. 

I was about to close the safe as noiselessly as I had opened it, 
when my ear was caught by a peculiar sound that seemed to proceed 
from the rear of the compartment in which stood the ponderous books 
of the concern. Was it the chirping of a cricket? Strange: what 
should a cricket be thinking of to get itself into such a “tight place” 
as this? Verily, not all the geological ages since cricket-creation 
were time enough for relays of crickets to pierce these walls! But 
stay! like a flash of light the truth breaks upon my mind, and I fall 
to trembling again—this time in earnest — for that sound can only 
come from the mordant teeth of tempered steel eating its slow but resistless 
way through metal nearly as hard —the regular creak, creak, of a 
powerful drill! 

On the instant when I referred the sound in rear of the safe to its 
true cause I knew all about it, having no need of further surmise or 
conjecture. I knew who held and worked the drill that was cutting 
its way so steadily to my father’s wealth ; knew why he — Major Craft 
—kept his cellar-door so carefully locked, and comprehended well 
the secret of his strange demeanor on a certain occasion when, as 
the reader will recall, I met him issuing therefrom. And along with 
all this came to me a new revelation as to myself and my own con- 
duct. A complete revulsion of feeling took sudden hold upon me. 
I shuddered and sickened at thought of my depravity, and the crime 
I had committed, or was committing, seemed doubly shocking by 
force of its reflection in the light of this man’s infamous ingratitude ; 
for I knew that to my father’s favor Craft owed much ; that but for 
my father’s rare generosity, forbearance, and almost brotherly trust, 
he would, in short, have been utterly ruined in business. And well 
do I recal! the devil that possessed me when I reflected that Ruby, 
my Ruby, my divinity, my “ pearl beyond price ” (for, strangely enough, 
she was already reasserting her benign but sovereign empire over my 
late rebellious heart), that she was in the house and family of this 
midnight thief, subject to his authority, perhaps even to some extent 
acquainted with his desperate character and ruled by his malign in- 
fluence. But no; this last most horrible and unworthy suspicion was 
indignantly dismissed before half-formed. While these and like re- 
flections coursed hurriedly through my brain the sound of the drill 
continued, save with momentary intermissions now and then, when it 
seemed to be withdrawn, either for the application of oil or that the 
operator might the better catch any sound betokening approach of 
danger. Retreating on tiptoe from the vault, I drew off my boots. 
Returning then to the safe, I first replaced the money I had taken — 
nay, stolen is the word — my face burning with newly awakened shame 
as I did so. I then removed the heavy books one at a time, and with 
great caution, and laid them on the floor. This done, a curious ap- 
pearance met my eye. Extending almost entirely around the back of 
the compartment where the books had stood, was a row of tiny spots 
or points of light that glimmered and twinkled in the darkness of the 
vault like a constellation of far-away stars in a midnight sky. Cer- 
tainly the “cracksman’s” plan was cunningly conceived, and could 
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hardly fail of success. Having by patient nightly labor of many 
weeks’ duration drilled a line of contiguous perforations all around 
the space selected for operations, a crowbar or “ jimmy” would speedily 
effect a practicable breach, and that too with so little noise as not 
to force its way through the double walls of vault and safe and sum- 
mon the redoubtable Pincher and “columbiad” to the rescue. As 
regards the intervening mass of cement and masonry between his 
cellar and the iron of the vault, it had been a mere question of time 
to remove or cut through that. Utterly unsuspected as he was, he 
might take his leisure about it. 

Prompted by natural curiosity and a desire to double assurance by 
further reconnoissance of the enemy’s besieging works, I cauticusly 
crept forward on hands and knees and applied an eye to one of the 
shining holes. Being made by the extreme point of the drill, and 
consequently widening outward, after the manner of a circular em- 
brasure or hollow cone, the aperture, tiny as it was, afforded a com- 
plete view of a rather remarkable tableau,— for it must be confessed 
that not often does so favorable an opportunity present itself for the 
study of the dark and ugly side uf human nature. And “ugly” in- 
deed did this man look —ugly as the incarnate genius of secret 
crime! As I watched with fascinated gaze the play — nay, not play, 
but workings—of his heavy, strongly marked features—ever re- 
pellent to me, even at best, when schooled to meet the scrutiny of 
men by day, but now thrown into strong relief and shadow in the 
light of a lantern by which he labored —I thought I had never seen 
anything so frightful, and could not repress a shudder of disgust and 
fear. “ Surely,” thought I, “robbery has been the least of the many 
dark deeds whose dread history is imprinted on this inhuman, hide- 
ous visage.” 

Hatless and coatless despite the bitter cold ; his shaggy, tattooed 
breast exposed ; dishevelled hair, dark and matted, tossing from side 
to side over a deeply corrugated and sweat-covered brow ; with teeth 
set in a horrid grin of eager, almost triumphant greed, he tugged and 
writhed and groaned, catching his breath in quick hard gasps, bend- 
ing and straining every nerve and muscle to the work before him. A 
revolver ready cocked, and a large murderous-looking knife, lay 
within his reach on a projecting stone of the remaining wall, he hav- 
ing excavated a space in which to work about four feet wide by as 
many in height. As he leaned forward to put his weight against the 
mechanism of the drill in turning it, his face was within twelve inches 
of mine. On a sudden something startled him. Stopping the drill, 
he listened intently. My heart thumped against my ribs so hard that 
I really imagined he had heard it, and was now puzzled by the sound, 
as I had been by the chirping of the supposititious cricket. Nor 
was I rendered more comfortable by his next proceeding ; for, either 
by accident or in obedience to some occult influence, he turned his 
head slightly and fixed his startled but threatening eyes directly on 
mine. A cold sweat broke over me: I dared not even breathe, but 
returned his gaze, simply because I couldn’t help it. Fortunately for 
my sanity this nightmare lasted but a few moments (very numerous 
and very long they seemed to me), when, apparently satisfied that his 
ears had deceived him, he turned and bent himself again to his work. 
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When I look back on the scene, considering the fact that even had 
the burglar detected my presence the danger was all on his side of 
the iron barrier, perfect safety on mine, I cannot repress a smile at 
remembrance of my groundless anxiety and alarm. But my nerves 
were not in the best condition, that is a fact: the reaction from two 
drinks of strong spirits and the stern chidings of a guilty conscience 
were enough to shake them. 

Well, the ingenious Major Craft will hardly finish his “ approaches” 
and be ready for his grand assault to-night ; wherefore we may safely 
leave him to amuse himself till cock-crow, at which time, in common 
with all evil spirits, he must betake himself to quarters. So thinking 
— if I was not too scared to think at all—and by no means fancy- 
ing a second ordeal of the “evil eye,” I beat a retreat, and noiselessly 
closed the safe, without venturing, however, to spring the lock or re- 
place the books. “Old Provocation” and the oaken door I closed 
and locked without making any sound likely to be heard by the 
burglar ; then drawing on my boots, I turned down the gas and re- 
turned to the other room. Mr. Pincher was still asleep. Suddenly, 
and for the first time, I was seized with alarm, fearing the possible ef- 
fects of his having imbibed too heavy a dose of laudanum. Under the 
exhibition, however, of vigorous pokings and shakings and pinchings, 
to my great relief the old fellow at length opened his eyes with a jerk 
that unseated his spectacles, and remarked that “he believed a little 
more’n’ he’d a-been almost asleep !” 

Somehow I did not feel at all inclined to continue my studies in the 
art of lying, in which I had taken my first lesson that night ; so disre- 
garding the old man’s evident perplexity and hardly-concealed ill- 
temper at being so unceremoniously handled, I merely made some 
careless remark to the effect that there was no need for him to remain 
awake, that I was not sleepy, and would watch in hisstead. Albeit Mr. 
Pincher wouldn’t hear of such an arrangement, in a few minutes his 
heavy breathing told that he had acted upon it. Bethinking myself 
of my valise, I went to the street-door and fetched it in, then sat me 
down to ponder on the notable events of the night and form some 
plan of procedure for the morrow. Asa matter of course I was to 
“make a clean breast of it” to my father ; and on another point also 
I was no less resolved, namely, that in no event and under no cir- 
cumstance was Ruby to remain another day in the house or family of 
this wretch Craft. As to himself, my father might do with him as he 
liked. These and a thousand other tumultuous thoughts and fancies 
whirled in giddy mazes through the “chambers of my brain,” until 
at length I also lost myself in slumber. Strange situation !—two 
ostensible watchers and guardians of the treasure of the bank sitting 
wrapped in slumber, while the burglar — detected but undisturbed — 
is allowed to ply his busy tools against the walls of the money-vault. 

Well, my story, if such it can be called, is almost done, and now 
I doubt not the reader will welcome a little rapid condensation of 
what remains to be told. 

My father forgave me, then at once set his clear wits to work to 
devise some plan of educing order and harmony out of a situation so 
troublesome and painful. I thus characterise it for the reason that 
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in the nature of things one who was dearer to me than life itself was 
likely to be indirectly involved in the crushing dishonor and exposure 
of her guardian’s crime. But for this I should have seconded my 
father in his first determination to bring the criminal to immediate 
trial, regardless of the disgrace to myself that must inevitably have 
resulted from the testimony of one so nearly particeps criminis. As 
it was I pleaded for him, or rather for Ruby, so earnestly and to such 
good purpose as to gain my point and prevent a public exposure. 
But at this point a new difficulty presented itself. Of late several 
other burglaries had been committed in Westwater, by one of which 
the loss had been heavy, some six or eight thousand dollars in fact. 
Might not Craft had to do with them? , And what right had we to 
shield the robber at the expense of the robbed? Also my father be- 
thought him of Ruby: who could tell now to what condition of beg- 
gary she might find herself reduced? And then Craft’s frequent and 
sudden disappearances during the past twelve months —‘ Gone to 
Natchez, or to New Orleans, on urgent business,” his wife was accus- 
tomed to state—what could they mean? “Let us first secure the 
man,” said my father ; “we' will then act as circumstances and de- 
velopments may indicate.” 

I entered the Major’s store. He was apparently disengaged, and 
eyed me I thought with a glance of suspicion. I informed him in 
as careless a tone as I could assume that my father wished to speak 
with him a moment in the bank. 

“What does he want?” Menace as well as fear and doubt were 
in the tone. It was the growl of the wild beast when he first sniffs 
the danger-tainted breeze and his ear catches the far-off tumult of 
horn and hound. On slightest provocation the man would take to 
instant flight: I saw it. HowI could keep my countenance so well 
as to disarm suspicion I hardly know ; but I must have succeeded in 
doing so, for he accompanied me into my father’s presence. The 
latter rose, walked quietly to the door, locked it, and back to his seat 
in a moment. 

Reader, did you ever by deftly using boot or broomstick drive an 
old rat into a corner? He was Craft in miniature, only not so ugly. 
He was allowed no time, however, to collect himself, but charged 
sternly and at once with his attempted crime. The knave succumbed 
immediately. Thoroughly “used up,” crestfallen, trapped and caged, 
he attempted neither denial nor defiance, but awaited in silence his 
expected doom. 

Such doggedness of demeanor did not at all suit my father’s de- 
signs: he desired to make him the subject of an exhaustive course of 
“pumping” ; and to this end endeavored to arouse in him both a 
measure of hope and curiosity and lead him into conversation. At 
last he did ask how long he had been suspected and why? “ But,” 
continued he, not waiting for an answer, “of one thing I’m almost 
certain: somebody was looking on while I was at work, about two hours 
before daybreak this morning. I knew it—I felt it at the time!” 

Hereupon he turned his eyes on me, with an expression so like 
that of “the nightmare ” that I again could not repress a shudder. 
“Yes,” said I, “J saw you. I was within a foot of you, and you 
looked me straight in the eye, just as you are doing now.” 
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“T could have sworn it, by all the !” He would have fallen 
to cursing himself for not heeding the warning, but my father 
checked him by opening the safe-door and explaining the means of 
his detection. He was then asked concerning the other robberies, 
especially the heaviest one, but he at first declined to answer. 

“Tf you will restore the money you shall not be prosecuted for the 
crime,” said my father. A long silence. 

“You solemnly swear to that?” 

“T ‘swear not at all’: I promise.” 

“Good enough ; I can trust you. But what’s the use of talking ? 
I can’t return what I haven’t got.” 

“ How much have you—half of it?” 

“ Yes —that is, my wife has it. But,” he added hastily, “ ske don’t 
know — she,thinks it all right. You won’t trouble her, will you? For 
God’s sake —” 

(‘So ¢his man, too, has a heart,” thought I, “ and can love! ”’) 

“No, no,” replied my father, “nor you neither, if I can help it, 
and you make restitution. But there is still another matter to be 
settled,” continued he: “how stands the guardianship account with 
Miss Ringold? On that score I can promise nothing.” 

A hoarse, hissing curse broke from Craft’s lips. He literally 
“bristled up,” this rat in the corner, and began to look desperate 
and dangerous again, thinking he had been entrapped into the last 
admission. My father began to examine with critical interest the 
ponderous mechanism of Mr. Pincher’s “ columbiad,” which I had 
borrowed for the occasion, and placed upon the table at his hand. I 
began to rattle something suggestively against the bottom of the 
open drawer at which I stood. “Well?” said my father, with reso- 
lute persuasiveness of manner. “ Best speak out, tell the truth, for I 
do assure you I am earnestly desirous of avoiding your exposure, if 
it be possible. This is my principal object in questioning you.” 

The answer came at last explosively: “She ad but twenty thou- 
sand—all gone —lost at cards—New Orleans and Natchez — 
d n the luck!” 

“ And what is the value of your stock in store, household furniture 
and effects? Enough to repay her?” 

“T believe so— almost. You yourself have got a thousand dollars 
of her money ; that package of bills, tens, fifties, and hundreds, I 
deposited ostensibly for safe-keeping a few days ago, that was 
hers.” [I knew that my father was looking at me, but I hung my 
head in shame and confusion unutterable.| Craft continued: “ My 
real object was to enhance my credit with you and ward off possible 
suspicion. My dread of detection increased as I neared the end and 
object of my labor.” 

This conversation continued for more than an hour, but in. obe- 
dience to my promise of condensation I have given only enough of 
it to indicate its general tenor and probable results. My father at 
length called the head book-keeper into the room, and after suffi- 
ciently acquainting him with the state of affairs, and cautioning him 
to silence, he left us two to “amuse” the Major (as Madame Fosco 
“amused” Walter Hartright) and went out. When at the expira- 
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tion of several hours he returned, it was evident from the expression 
of his countenance that his mission — whatever it was— had been 
successful, and that he saw a way clearly out of the difficulties sur- 
rounding him. His «/timatum, laid down and promptly accepted by 
the almost grateful thief, was as follows: Jmprimis, he was formally 
to renounce his guardianship of Miss Ringold, which relation was to 
be assumed by my father. ‘The stock in store and his household fur- 
niture were to be made over to my father in trust for the benefit of 
his ward. He and his wife—who had been informed of the condi- 
tion of things, and had decided to go with him—were then to 
“pack up and leave,” all which was speedily carried into effect. 

As regards Ruby —well, at this present writing she has got Ralph 
Number Two by the ear (he is the youngest of the e/even by the way), 
and is leading him away to suffer punishment (I'll wager he doesn’t 
get it!) merely because the fine little man has managed with great 
dexterity to knock over the inkstand, spilling its entire contents on 
our best carpet. Enough remains in my pen to write that good old 
word, good-bye. 

W. H. Kemper. 


A VISIT TO PARAGUAY. 


HE forcible armed intervention of the English and French in 
the affairs of the Rio de la Plata rendered it a matter of 
moment that direct and immediate communication should be had by 
the United States authorities with Republics in South America likely 
to codperate with them. The object of such communication was to 
prevent any aid or assistance being afforded by neighboring Republics 
to these European Governments, who were endeavoring to compel the 
Government of the Argentine Confederation to withdraw its forces 
from the Banda Oriental. The city of Buenos Ayres was now block- 
aded by the combined squadrons of England and France; a fleet of 
merchant vessels, under convoy of men-of-war, was ascending the 
river Parana, and there being no vessel of draught sufficiently small 
belonging to the U. S. squadron to ascend the Parana and Paraguay 
rivers, our only alternative was to make the attempt by land. 
On making inquiry with a view of obtaining useful information with 
‘ regard to this Paraguay country, we found it a ¢erra incognita, even in 
Buenos Ayres. For some thirty years it had been closed to the out- 
side world under the iron rule of José Gaspar de Francia. Ingress 
and egress were strictly prohibited under his government; but now 
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that he was dead it was generally believed that a more enlightened 
policy was adopted by his successor, but to what extent was not 
known, as no one could be found after diligent inquiry who had ever 
visited Paraguay. Not much time remained to us to make prepara- 
tion ; and after providing a few necessary articles which we stored on 
pack-horses, and being kindly provided with an armed cavalry escort, 
and orders from the Government of Buenos Ayres to the superintend- 
ents of the different post-houses to furnish us with necessary horses, 
we commenced our long and perilous journey on horseback. Our 
guard, although picked men, were few in umber, and with their in- 
efficient weapons might offer some resistance to an attack from a small 
body of Indians; but in passing through the provinces of the Argen- 
tine Confederation, which were then waging war against Buenos 
Ayres, they would rather prove an incumbrance. Through the pro- 
vinces of Buenos Ayres, Santa Fé, and Entre Rios, ovations were 
offered, assistance was afforded, houses were placed at our disposal 
(there being no hotels in the whole country after leaving Buenos 
Ayres), and all went merry as a marriage-bell. 

Many were the adventures, and sometimes ludicrous incidents, 
which befell us during our journey over the immense pampas of 
Buenos Ayres. Unfortunately for our comfort, the rainy season was 
at its height. Small streams, ordinarily of a few yards in width, were 
now past fording. The entrance of water into our stores of ground 
coffee, pepper, salt, etc., tended neither to improve their quality nor 
increase their quantity. Then at intervals a pack-horse would stam- 
pede with our stores, making a most confused jumble of the conients 
of his panniers. In the effort to head or retake him, sometimes our 
gallant Captain or other of the party, with clanking sabre, would be 
thrown over the head of his horse, which had unluckily put its foot 
into the hole of a prairie-dog. Despite these slight inconveniences 
and accidents our progress was rapid, and changing all our horses 
every ten or fifteen miles, we rode from sixty to one hundred miles a 
day. There was no road over the level monotonous pampa ; we only 
followed our vagueanos or guides, who knew the most direct way to 
the next post-house. When night overtook us, the master of the 
post-house would send out, and with the aid of the ever-ready lasso, 
have an ox killed for our supper, which cooked over the fire on a 
spit nearly upright, would be ready for us in as little time as it would 
take to catch and dress a fowl at home. Our supper ended, the hot 
cup of maté or Paraguay tea, sucked through a tube, was taken, and 
in a short time thereafter we were ready for bed. This was always 
at hand, for it was made from the various separate pieces of which 
our saddle was composed. Stretched at full length on the open 
pampa, covered with our foncho or South American cloak, with our 
feet to a fire made of dried thistles and the dried droppings from the 
cattle (the only fuel), we soon realised the Bible truth, “the sleep 
of the laboring man is sweet, whether he eat little or much.” On 
leaving Santa Fé the Governor-General E insisted on accompany- 
ing us for some miles, and had a surprise and treat prepared for us. 
This was a dish, the most highly prized in the whole country, of 
“carne con cuero,” literally meat with the skin on. A portion of a 
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young and tender ox, say a foot square, is taken from the animal's 
side with the hide on, this is then thrown into a large fire, the hair is 
burned off immediately, the hide turns inward, and on being taken 
from the fire the whole looks like a charred mass ; but cut away the 
burned parts and inside next the hide, which serves as the dish, and 
you get a repast that would delight an epicure. All the juices of the 
animal are retained, and it is a choice dainty indeed. 

Obstacles were opposed to our progress through the province of 
Corrientes, then at war with.Buenos Ayres. Our guard were dressed 
in the flaming red uniform of Buenos Ayres, while the dress of the 
Correntino troops was of a light sky-blue color. To make matters 
worse, our soldiers wore on their breasts red badges, with “ Long life 
to the Argentine Confederation, and death to the opposing party,” 
inscribed thereon. An interview was had with the Governor of the 
Province, explanations were given of the general character of our 
mission, when much to our surprise and regret, passports were refused 
us. The Governor explained that such was the bitter feeling between 
the sections, that unless the objectionable badge was removed, blood- 
shed might result. We then informed him that the badge should be 
no longer displayed in the Province of Corrientes. We informed him 
however that it was absolutely necessary for us to proceed to Para- 
guay, and that the whole expedition was under the protection of the 
American flag. We left the presence of his Excellency with a strong 
presentiment that we would be attacked by the Correntino troops. 
Raising our small American flag, and claiming its protection, we pro- 
ceeded boldly forward, and all hostile demonstration was checked. 
At the various military posts of Paraguay, strict scrutiny was made 
of our passports and surroundings, and after some delay at each we 
were allowed to pass until we arrived at the town of Villa del Pilar, 
or Neembucu. Here we were politely informed we ‘(must remain, not 
indeed until our beards were grown, but until advices were had from 
the capital, which in this instance amounted to almost the same 
thing. 

No one unacquainted with the tediousness and prolixity of Spanish 
diplomacy can imagine how our patience was tried at this most unex- 
pected delay, couriers going constantly to and from the capital with 
no satisfactory result arrived at —the Government wishing to know 
the exact purport of our mission, and we as determined not to dis- 
close it until after an interview with the President of the country, to 
whom our despatches were addressed. At first the manner of the 
people was somewhat distant and reserved, but in course of time this 
disappeared, and many were the kind invitations we received. One 
to attend a large party at the house of the captain of the post was 
promptly accepted, and the company and the surroundings can never 
be forgotten. Ina house of one story, with tiled roof and dirt floors, 
two rooms were thrown open to visitors. The first or anteroom was 
for the reception of hats and wrappings ; in the second the band of 
native performers on home-made instruments were seated on an 
elevated platform, discoursing original music. The dress of the 
musicians consisted of long-waisted pantaloons, very short-waisted 
jackets scarce covering the shoulder-blade, and straw-hats eighteen 
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or twenty inches in height, with brims an inch wide, hats fitting close 
to the head and increasing in size until they were nearly twice as 
large at top as at bottom. These hats were worn during the whole 
evening. Then the dances. With some of these we were familiar — 
with the Spanish country-dance, and others, minuets, etc; but who 
can describe our amazement at seeing for the first time the cadena or 
chain-dance, the favorite of Paraguay? First you danced to your 
partner, then at the direction of the master of ceremonies, who 
called out the figures, you extended the little finger of your right 
hand which she touched with hers; you then danced and changed 
hands with each lady in the dance. For the second figure you 
clasped hands, and wound up as before. For figure third you give 
your partner a kiss. This we thought would be the end of it; but 
far from it. When we next came round, the words came from the 
master of ceremonies, “Give your partner an embrace,” when real 
old-fashioned hugs were indulged in. This was hugging to music 
with a vengeance! We then believed that when in Rome you should 
do as Romans do, and accordingly when asked to participate we 
assented, only making this condition, that our partner should be a 
pretty girl and should have shoes on. Strange as it may seem, a 
young lady answering the description was hard to find. We at first 
felt that there was much more danger in treading on the toes of our 
partner when barefooted than when shod, but after some experience 
soon learned to know that it was a mere notion. At intervals re- 
freshments were introduced. They were handed on two plates, on 
one of which lay cigars, and on the other were small glasses filled 
with cafa, the gin of the country, made from the sugar-cane. The 
matrons seated in stately rows were soon enjoying the fragrant cigar, 
and in a short time with the dust from the dirt-floor and the smoke 
from the cigars, became well-nigh invisible at short distance. Despite 
these surroundings we never enjoyed ourselves more. 

At last, after a delay of some twenty days, the desired permission 
came to ascend to the great capital. We were not to take our guard, 
however ; this privilege was denied us, but in lieu thereof a guard 
consisting of a captain and some eight or ten men was furnished us 
by the President of Paraguay. A ride of some eighty or one hun- 
dred miles on horseback brought us to the city of Asuncion, the 
capital of Paraguay. Here we were then in the capital of a so-called 
American republic, which for thirty years had been as closely sealed 
to the world as ever Japan was; no one was permitted to enter, no 
one to leave the country. From its peculiar geographical position 
this was possible. A sort of inland peninsula, bounded on three 
sides by large rivers, the Paraguay and Parana, and on the north by 
Brazil, which is here only inhabited by roving tribes of Indians, a 
cordon of stockade-forts rendered escape from the country impossible. 
With fertile soil, well watered and lying just under the Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn, in the centre of South America, there could scarcely be found 
a country where so little labor would supply the material wants of its 
population. Cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, corn, rice, mandioca (from 
which a most excellent bread was made), oranges and other tropical 
fruits gave them all that was necessary for food and clothing. Ifa 
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surplus was raised there was no market, and so each farmer only 
grew sufficient for home consumption. The luxuriance of tropical 
vegetation and the bright plumage of the feathered inhabitants of 
the woods only gave beauty to the prospect; and looking at the 
different hamlets embosomed in orange groves on either side of us, 
with small and well cultivated farms on each of which were growing 
most of the crops mentioned, it seemed a terrestrial paradise. 

Under a good government Paraguay certa‘nly would possess many 
points of attractions to those whose lot is cast in thickly populated 
countries, where the great business of life is to supply food and cloth- 
ing ; but here all industries were paralysed, and the only article of 
export, the maté or Paraguay tea, was a Government monopoly. 
This beautiful country of Paraguay for the last twenty-five years had 
groaned under the most arbitrary government of modern times. The 
cold-blooded atrocities and cruelties of Francia equalled, if they did 
not exceed, any that we read of in ancient story, So great was the 
terror inspired in the hearts of all that even now, although he had 
been dead several years, he was never alluded to except in whispers 
and with an evident fear and dread. One of the Dictator’s standing 
orders was that when he appeared on the streets they should be 
cleared, and I have been jostled while standing in the front-door of 
some shop, the owner of which was endeavoring to make good his 
retreat on hearing that the President was coming. His system of 
espionage was well-nigh perfect, and several discoveries of incipient 
plots to take his life caused the Paraguayans to believe that he was 
almost omniscient, and all such efforts to rid themselves of him were 
abandoned. His arbitrary confiscations and imprisonments were 
principally visited on the better portion of the community, the landed 
proprietors of Spanish descent. By means of his extortions he was 
enabled to pay his army well, and it became devoted to his service. 
We heard hundreds of accounts of his atrocious cruelties, but never 
one single instance in which he had relented. It was one of his 
rules that no one must intercede with him for a victim, no matter 
what the circumstances. His only sister, not knowing the rule to be 
inflexible, interceded for some one, when she was subjected to severe 
pnnishment, and was never allowed to see his face again. One in- 
stance of his cruelty shows his character and illustrates the vindic- 
tive malignity of his nature so well that we give it. Before his eleva- 
tion to the Dictatorship he had been enamored with a young lady 
who preferred another suitor, to whom she was subsequently married, 
After some seven or eight years of married life, and with a large 
family of children, the husband, Sefor M , was sent for by the 
despot. The first question he was asked was, How long have you 
been married? He was made to tell the number of years, months, and 
days. He was then asked if he had been happy during that time; 
and on answering in the affirmative, the Dictator then told him that 
he intended to make him miserable for exactly that length of time. 
He was then ordered to be closely imprisoned in a loathsome dun- 
geon, and when he had been confined for the exact length of time he 
had been married when sent for by the despot, he was ordered out to 
be executed, and his wife was made to witness it. 
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We obtained permission from President Lopez to visit the dun- 
geons of his predecessor Francia, in which there were more than 
seven hundred of his victims imprisoned at the time of his death, 
and the names of fifty or more who were to be executed were on a 
list found among his papers. One of these dungeons was a mere 
recess in the wall five feet in height, four in width, and two and a 
half in depth ; here perhaps his successful rival had been immured, 
suffering a living death. Some of these prisoners had been confined 
for twenty years ; and we well remember the priest of Neembucu, 
who when asked his age always deducted therefrom the eighteen 
years he had been imprisoned by Francia ; he truly said that he had 
not lived during that time. And this Francia, the greatest despot of 
modern times, was permitted to die a natural death, and was dead 
some time before it was generally known and believed. The sentinel 
who guarded his door night and day, when told by the doctor and 
barber (the two callings were united in the same person) that he was 
dead, asked if the Dictator called him ; and being told no, that he 
could not, that he was dead, said in reply that no one should be 
allowed to enter unless the Dictator called. His death occurred 
on December 25th, 1840, and the government of his successor, Sefior 
Don Carlos Antonio Lopez, passed a decree that his name should 
not be mentioned, and as far as possible pass into oblivion. 


Don. 








IN THE INFINITE. 


[FROM THE FRENCH OF CAMILLE FLAMMARION.] 





HAVE come, said the Spirit, from a star, with a swiftness far 

surpassing anything known to you dwellers on the earth. I 
have travelled with a velocity of five hundred of your miles in every 
hour. At this speed, neither slackening nor quickening, I have 
maintained my onward flight for a hundred and thirty-eight billions, 
six hundred and ninety millions, three hundred and ninety-four thou- 
sand six hundred of your centuries. That is to say, that as your year 
consists of 8766 hours, I have traversed since my setting forth thirty 
quintillions, a hundred and fifty quadrillions, eight hundred and forty- 
eight trillions of your miles. I have come from a universe analogous 
to your own; from a nebulous cluster of the same dimensions as the 
milky-way, and which appearing to your most powerful instruments 
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under an angle of ten minutes, is distant from you by a space equal 
to three hundred and thirty-four times the long diameter of the milky- 
way, which is about ninety thousand two hundred and seventy-two 
trillions of your miles, or seven hundred times the distance from here 
to Sirius. My journey has been made in a straight line. 

The point of my departure lies in what to you are the farthest 
visible limits of the sidereal universe. By the aid of your instru- 
ments and your mathematical processes you have been able to extend 
your investigations even to those remote regions ; you have discovered 
that the earth is a planet revolving with others round a central star ; 
you have deduced the fact that every star is a self-luminous sun ; you 
have found that the nearest star beyond your own system is distant 
twenty trillions of miles ; you have perceived that all the stars visible 
from your earth form a single cluster ; you have perceived that outside 
of this vast cluster lies an immense desert of empty space, beyond 
which are again far distant clusters like your own and not less 
numerous, the most remote of which lie at what is to you the limit of 
the universe. Beyond this limit even imagination can not bear you ; 
and yet at this limit the creation is but begun. 

This sidereal universe I am traversing from side to side. I come 
from a nebula which you would say was situated in the constellation 
of Urion, and I go to one which appears to you in the constellation 
of Ophiuchus. I have paused for an instant in your solar system, 
which lies about midway of my journey. 

Notwithstanding your long studies and close meditations, you have 
but an imperfect idea of cosmical magnitudes. I, who move unfet- 
tered throughout space, see and comprehend them ; and your ardent 
desire for knowledge has drawn me to stay my flight for a moment 
while I place before you some of these mighty truths, so far as you 
are now capable of receiving them. 

And first, have you ever attained any idea of infinitude? Space is 
without end, without measure, and without dimensions. Do you seize 
that fact in its full meaning? Wéthout dimensions : that is to say, that 
were you to start from your earth in any given direction and maintain 
your flight at any rate of velocity, after the longest series of ages that 
arithmetic can indicate by numbers you would have made zo approach 
to the boundary of infinitude. Or suppose that your earth were to 
fall into space — which indeed is what it is doing together with your 
sun and the cluster of stars to which your sun belongs — suppose it 
to fall, in a straight or spiral line, during as many millions of ages as 
you can imagine —though it rushed down the abyss of vacancy with 
a velocity of millions of leagues in a day, and continued this descent 
for billions of billions of centuries, it would still be, in relation to 
infinite space, as if it had remained motionless. 

In this awful space, infinite, eternal, uncreated, it might have been 
that nothing had ever existed, and infinitude remained vacant to all 
eternity. Why is it that anything “exists” in this space? Why is it 
that in it there are orbs, some bright, some dark, and upon these, 
elementary substances, living things, intelligent creatures? This is a 
mystery of which it is vain to seek the solution: we can but recognise 
the existence of such a creation, and study the modes under which it 
appears. 
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The most important conception for you is that of representing to 
yourself clearly this infinity of space, and within it these luminous 
globes suspended at varying distances. What force sustains these 
globes, do you ask? No force is necessary for this purpose. Suppose 
inert matter, devoid of all properties, of all forces: globes of this 
matter, however vast and massive, would remain immovable in the 
spot in which they were placed. The idea of fa//ing, as you know, is 
purely relative: there is no above or defow in the universe. But there 
are forces in this matter; and the most important, the most general 
of all, on which the whole movement of the universe depends, is 
attraction. This force, as you know, is one by which bodies tend to 
approach each other, with an energy which varies directly as the 
mass, and inversely as the square of the distance. If the mass be 
doubled, the attraction is doubled ; if the distance is doubled, the 
attraction is diminished to one-fourth. 

From this force it results that all the stars scattered throughout the 
universe attract each other mutually. If we suppose that they were 
all created at the points of space which they now respectively occupy, 
and then abandoned to the action of attraction, they would all have 
instantaneously put themselves in motion, each one obeying the at- 
traction of its nearest neighbor, modified by the attractions of all the 
rest. Each orb would then have moved along its line of least resist- 
ance, and the tendency of the whole would be to a common centre. 
The heavier stars would draw the lighter to themselves, gathering 
them in as they approached the final reunion. Millions of years 
might elapse before two neighboring suns, borne toward each other 
in headlong flight, came into collision ; but the final result would be 
the coalescence into one mass of all the celestial orbs. 

For example: the moon is attracted by the earth; and if she fell 
from her height of 237,000 miles, she would occupy four days, nine- 
teen hours and fifty-five minutes in falling. Starting with an initial 
velocity of ;$& 5 of an inch in the first second, her speed would 
rapidly increase until she reached the surface of the globe with a ve- 
locity a hundred times greater than that of a cannon-ball. Now the 
moon weighs a hundred and sixty-eight sextillions of pounds, and 
the earth twelve thousand nine hundred and twenty-five sextillions. 

Again: if the earth, from its height of ninety-two million miles, 
should fall upon the sun, it would be sixty-four days, twelve hours, 
falling. Starting with an initial velocity of ~¢4% of an inch in the 
first second, it would reach the surface of the sun with a velocity of 
two million feet per second. 

Again: suppose there was a star sufficiently near to the earth to 
have one second of parallax (there is really none so near) and of 
equal mass with your sun: if that star and your sun were to approach 
each other, they would meet midway, after each had traversed 9,176,- 
000,000,000 miles, and the journey would have taken more than a 
million of years. 

The shock of their meeting would produce so intense a heat as to 
convert both masses into vapor, and they would then form a single 
gaseous star. Collisions of this kind have already occurred. Your 
astronomers have more than once observed a sudden splendor in the 
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distant regions of space, for which they could not account. More 
than once “new stars,” as they have been called, have appeared, 
have blazed with dazzling lustre for awhile, and then after a few 
months or years of waning, have vanished from sight. This phe- 
nomenon has been caused by the collision of two suns, coalescing 
into a single star of flaming vapor. 

If attraction were the solitary moving force of the universe, all 
motion would be a tendency to agglomerate round the common 
centre of gravity, and the final result would be the union of all the 
orbs into a single mass. But this is not the tendency nor the object 
of the universe. ‘The stars move, not in straight, but in curved lines. 
Those whose course has been determined, move in closed curves, 
or orbits. To this law the only exceptions are certain comets, which, 
moving in parabolas, pass from system to system; while the solid 
orbs of the systems move in closed curves, the satellites around the 
planets, these around their suns, and the suns around other more im- 
portant centres of gravity. 

These closed curves give rise to a second force, which you call 
centrifugal, and which tends to carry the orbs away from the centre 
toward which they gravitate.* As the stone tends to fly off from the 
sling, so the planets tend to escape from solar, and the satellites from 
planetary attraction. If this force alone prevailed, or if it prepon- 
derated over attraction, all the celestial bodies would tend away from 
their respective centres of gravity, and instead of the convergence of 
our first supposition, there would be a dispersion, a flight of suns 
hurrying in all directions towards the outer regions of infinite space. 
And as space is without limits, this dispersion, continued indefinitely, 
would make a void in the regions where they now are, and drive the 
suns toward a circumference which would forever lie beyond them. 

But these two forces act equally. By virtue of the attraction of 
the sun, the earth tends to approach it with a velocity of 548, of an 
inch in the first second; and by virtue of the centrifugal force it 
tends to fly off on the tangent of its orbit with a precisely similar 
initial velocity. From these two antagonist forces therefore there 
results a perfect equilibrium ; and this equilibrium it is which sus- 
tains not only the earth, but all the orbs in space: a far more durable 
foundation than the pillars of adamant or chains of gold which some 
of your predecessors have dreamed of. 

But this wondrous equilibrium is only rendered possible by one 
condition — that of unceasing and universal motion. For this reason 
not an atom of matter is at rest throughout the whole universe: all is 
motion — motion perpetual and everywhere. The earth turns upon 
its axis in 24 hours. The moon revolves around the earth in 29 days. 
At the same time the earth, carrying the moon with it, is flying along 
an orbit of which the sun is the centre, and which it circles in 365 
days. Each planet in the same way describes about the sun an orbit 
proportioned to its distance ; the nearest, that of Mercury, requir- 
ing but 88 days to accomplish, while Neptune completes its circuit 





_ It would be more correct and more logical to say that this other force, the origin of which 
is as mysterious as that of attraction, combined with the latter, gives rise to the curvilinear mo- 
tion. ~ TR. 
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in 165 years. And the sun, which seems immovable in the centre of 
the planetary system, turns upon its axis, from west to east, in 25 
days and a quarter, and at the same time rushes through space, car- 
rying with it all its attendant worlds. In its annual circuit round 
the sun, the earth moves with a mean speed of 1,597,120 miles in 24 
hours, and each planet in like manner, with a motion proportioned 
to its distance and the length of it orbit. The flight of the sun and 
its attendant system through space, proceeds at a rate of 149,000,000 
miles yearly, and this flight it has maintained from the time of its 
creation, its course at present carrying it toward the stars of the con- 
stellation Hercules. ‘This, according to terrestrial measures, is a high 
velocity ; but the space which it has to traverse is so vast that in a 
million of years it will not have reached the nearest star of that con- 
stellation, as the distance to be traversed is more than a hundred and 
fifty millions of millions of miles. 

In a similar manner all the stars, which are suns, are speeding 
through space, carrying their systems with them. Your sun is one of 
those whose speed is least. The proper translatory movement of 
Arcturus’is 4,500,000 miles in 24 of your hours. The star which 
you know as No. 1830 in Groombridge’s catalogue rushes through 
space with a speed of seven millions,of miles in one of your days. 
Yet these stars appear fixed immovably in the dark vault of heaven ; 
and during all the ages in which they have been watched from your 
earth, they seem not to have stirred from their places. This is be- 
cause the movements, rapid as they are, take place at such vast dis- 
tances from the observer. If one of your astronomers were stationed 
upon the star nearest to the earth, the orbit of your planet, which 
measures 184,000,000 miles in diameter, would be hid by a grain of 
matter 3!; of an inch square, and placed four hundred and ten feet 
from the observer’s eye. 

Each of the seventy-five millions of suns belonging to the same 
stellar cluster with your own, has its own planetary system, and 
carries with it through the abysses of space, intelligent beings, incor- 
porated spirits, upon its attendant worlds. But the aspects of nature, 
and the forms and conditions of life, differ enormously on these vari- 
ous planets. Upon that which you inhabit, the light of the sun is 
white, its mean heat does not exceed 30° C., the year is of 365 days, 
and the day of 24 hours ; the average weight of a man is 132 pounds, 
his stature 5 ft. 9 in. ; the temperature of his blood 36.5° C., he has 
an average longevity of 39 years, and reproduces at the rate of three 
generations in a century. 

On another world the light of the sun is blue, and there are no 
other colors ; its mean heat is 50 degrees below zero; the year is of 
60,000 days, and the day of seven hours; the inhabitants average 
3300 lbs. in weight, and 160 feet in height; in their veins circulates a 
fluid far colder than ice, and their average longevity is four of your 
centuries. Another world again is lighted by three suns, two red 
and one violet ; around it move twelve moons, variously colored ; the 
temperature of its inhabitants is 300 degrees, and these resemble 
spheres of gas, swimming or flying in the atmosphere like bubbles. 
Matter, weight, density, temperature, light, years, seasons, propor- 
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tions, all the elements are varied infinitely in the countless diversities 
of relations in the systems of worlds. 

The stars are not suns of equal dimensions or of equal brilliancy, 
and their difference of apparent size is not altogether due to the dif- 
ference of distance. The most brilliant stars, those which you term 
of the first magnitude, are not the nearest, nor are the smallest the 
most remote. ‘The annual movement of the earth carrying you over 
an orbit of 184,000,000 miles diameter, produces a very slight ap- 
parent movement in the stars nearest to you; just as when you are 
proceeding along a road the trees on each side of you seem to move 
back along the horizon. Thus the stars nearest to the earth describe 
annually, as compared with the more distant stars, a small ellipse 
corresponding to the perspective of the earth’s orbit. The nearest of 
all the stars, Alpha in the Centaur, describes an apparent ellipse, the 
long diameter of which is scarcely 5}, of the apparent diameter of 
the moon. If the sun were enlarged to such a size as to fill the 
whole orbit of Neptune, the radius of which is three hundred times 
greater than the radius of the earth’s orbit, even this colossal globe, 
seen from this nearest star, would have but } of its present apparent 
diameter. If the sun were removed to the distance of Alpha 
Centauri, the light the earth would receive from it would be but 
$2z,500,000,000 Of what it now receives. But the light the earth re- 
ceives from Alpha Centauri is zg,555,h00,000 Of what it receives from 
the sun ; consequently this star is a sun three times as luminous as 
yours. Its volume is in the same proportion, and its diameter as 
compared with the sun’s, as 17 to Io. 

The two most brilliant stars of your heaven are Canopus and 
Sirius. The former of these is thrice as brilliant as Alpha Centauri ; 
and as the earth’s movement in its orbit produces no apparent dis- 
placement in this star —as, in other words, it has no parallax — it 
follows that it is incomparably more remote, larger, and more lumin- 
ous. Sirius is more than four times as brilliant as Alpha Centauri ; 
but this star has a parallax (023) which enables your astronomers to 
calculate its distance as 897,000 times greater than that of your sun. 
From this it can be calculated that its light is 64 times as great as 
that of Alpha Centauri, and 192 times as great as that of your sun. 
Its diameter is 14 times that of your sun, and its volume 2688 times 
as great, the sun itself being 1380 times the bulk of the earth. 

Again the star which is known on earth as 61 Cygni, less distant 
from you than Sirius, and more distant than the star in the Centaur, 
is a double sun, each of the orbs composing which sends you but ;}5 
part the light you receive from the latter. The star in the Centaur, 
removed to an equal distance, would appear to you but of one-ninth 
the brightness it at present shows, but would be eleven times as bright 
as either of these twin suns, the diameter of which is not the third of 
that of Alpha Centauri, and its volume not the thirtieth part. Com- 
pared with your sun, the volume of both together is about one-third. 

By these examples you may judge of the differences between the 
suns. Sirius, for instance, is 2688 times as large as your own sun, 
which again is six times as large as either of the binary suns in the 
Swan, so that Sirius has a magnitude compared with either of these 
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as 16,000toone. There are greater differences of magnitude between 
the suns of your stellar universe than between the planets of your 
solar system, in which you have a Jupiter, 1400 times as large as the 
earth, and telescopic planets, such as Sylvia and Camilla, scarcely 
equalling in area one of the departments of France. 

But the quantity of light is not always an indication of volume, for 
there are suns of all splendors, of all chemical conditions, of all 
physical states, and of all densities. Some are vast and light, others 
small and dense. Some, of enormous bulk, are almost dark, others 
perfectly dark, emitting only heat-rays. Others, of smaller dimen- 
sions, blaze with inconceivable brightness, which traverses illimitable 
space. These different conditions, chemical, thermal, electrical, pro- 
duce among the suns the greatest diversity of colors, some shining 
with golden light, others with the hue of the emerald, the sapphire, 
or the amethyst. 

In journeying, through these vast regions, the perspective continu- 
ally changes. On my journey I have traversed three stellar clusters, 
which float like so many archipelagos in the ocean of space. These 
clusters are composed of millions of suns with their attendant systems 
of planets, and are surrounded by illimitable, unfathomable deserts of 
space. The first of these clusters which I traversed is situated at five 
quintillions of your miles from the point of my departure, the second 
at thirteen, and the third at twenty-three quintillions. When I had 
arrived within about ninety quadrillions of miles from your earth, I 
reached what I may call the first houses — the suburbs of your stellar 
city ; and from that time to this, moving at the rate of five hundred 
miles an hour, I have been 415 millions of your centuries in reaching 
its centre ; that is, your earth, between the time of my arrival at the 
outskirts of your cluster and the present moment, has circled your 
sun 41,500,000,000 times. On my journey I have passed double 
suns, triple suns, multiple suns, revolving around each other with 
their respective systems; solitary suns plunging into space with 
astounding velocity, dragging with them their attendant worlds ; 
colored suns lighting up their planets with the most wonderful combi- 
nations of hues; systems entirely gaseous, and forming vast spheres 
of attenuated vapor. 

The apparent arrangement of the stars in space varies with the 
place of observation. ‘The constellations as seen from your earth, 
are the same as when seen from Venus, Mars, or Neptune, since a 
change of place of but a few hundred million miles has no effect 
upon celestial perspectives. But when the change of station varies 
by hundreds of trillions of miles, the forms of the constellations 
change, especially those which the observer is approaching. 

Here the Spirit paused. After an interval of silence, he again 
spoke. 

Let us now come to your own solar system, and its dimensions. 
The great comet which passed near the earth in your year 1680, has 
an aphelion distance twenty-eight times as great as that of Neptune, 
which, as you know, moves in an orbit having a radius thirty times as 
great as that of the orbit of the earth. We may take the aphelion 
distance of this comet as representing the radius of the solar system, 
and the distance of the star Alpha Centauri equals 270 of these radii. 
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Now to come from a distance equalling that of the nearest star, I 
have taken 9,800,000 of your years. To come from the aphelion 
distance of this comet, I have taken 36,300 years. Yet even at that 
distance of about 80,000,000,000 miles, the sun has the power to recall 
that faint nebulous mass, which even in that remote abyss of space 
trembles when the command of the sun compels it to close its curve 
and return, which, notwithstanding its ever accelerating velocity as 
it approaches the flaming throne of its sovereign, it can not do in less 
than 4400 of your years. 

During the nine million seven hundred and sixty-four thousand years 
which I spent in traversing the space which environs the solar system 
and separates it from that of Alpha Centauri — and with such a void 
the system of every sun is surrounded, leaving each supreme in its 
own dominions —I met with no celestial body whose attraction could 
influence that of your sun upon the planets which it controls; I met 
only fragments of ruined worlds, falling into space wjth such extreme 
slowness as to seem immovable, for there is scarcely any astral at- 
traction in these intermediate zones. At the aphelion distance of the 
comet of 1680, the solar attraction is but .000,000,008,333, and its 
velocity is only gz's5 of an inch per second. Thus it stands in the 
gloomy abyss, a faint, scarcely moving phantom; and the other 
comets that have wandered to these distances form a slow procession 
of sepulchral shades. 

At a hundred times the aphelion distance of this comet, the attrac- 
tion of your sun is but .000,000,000,000,8333 ; so that at a point be- 
tween the two spheres of attraction, that of your sun and that of 
Alpha Centauri, the directive force of the celestial movements is vir- 
tually null, and a body placed at this distance would remain suspended 
for thousands of years without perceptible change of place. The 
traveller through space feels as if he had entered the realm of noth- 
ingness, or of primeval chaos, until, after traversing these solitudes, 
new systems begin to appear upon his horizon. 

When I had crossed the paths of several planets, unknown to your 
astronomers, I reached the orbit of Neptune, distant 2844 millions of 
miles from your earth. This was, as you reckon time, thirteen hun- 
dred years ago. . 

Here the Spirit was silent for a brief space, as if to give me time 
for reflection. In truth, his discourse had brought before my mind 
the whole fabric of the starry heavens, from the cluster to which our 
system belongs, and even from far distant and alien systems, down to 
our own. I had carefully impressed upon my mind the vast steps by 
which his synthesis moved from the depths of the abyss to the region 
in which we live, and when he spoke of having reached Neptune, 
thirteen centuries ago, I remembered that that must have happened 
in the sixth century of our era. 

“We are now,” I said, “in the year 1872 of the Christian era. 
You must then have passed the orbit of Neptune at the time of the 
reign of Chilperic and Fredegonde.” 

In space, replied the Spirit, there is no computation of time, as I 
have explained to you before. The history of your planet and of its 
political dynasties is nothing there. But I must speak to you in a 
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language that you can understand ; and so I say that since I passed 
Neptune your planet has circled its sun 1308 times. But these 1308 
terrestrial years are but eight years of Neptune. And a year of Nep- 
tune is no longer to its inhabitants than an earthly year is to you. 
But to an incorporeal spirit these two durations are zothing, and con- 
sequently equal in their nothingness. Understand well: the idea of 
time arises from the periodical motions of material bodies, and ma- 
terial bodies alone are subjected to it. There is no absolute length 
or shortness in duration: it is only relative to the laws of motion to 
which the body is subjected. To an incorporeal spirit there is no 
long or short — there is no time. 

“ How is it then, O Spirit,” I asked, “that you spent so many ages 
in reaching the boundaries of our stellar system?” 

I must use a measure which you will understand, though it has sno 
value for me. I tell you the numbers of times your earth has re- 
volved around your sun, just as I tell you how many radii of the 
earth’s orbit would measure from here to Alpha Centauri. This time 
is neither long nor short to me, just as this distance is neither far nor 
near. It is hard for you to comprehend ; but years and ages have vo 
duration, miles and aphelion distances have zo length, for a spirit. 
And I have been no longer on my journey than if I had arrived in an 
instant. 

Know that the soul has no age at the time when it enters a material 
body. It has no age at the moment when life ceases, and it throws 
off its corporeal vesture. It is no older when it is again incarnated 
on another planet. It grows not old throughout eternity. 

But it is otherwise with material bodies, animate or inanimate, com- 
binations of atoms, aggregations of molecules, all the worlds and 
suns which constitute the physical universe. These being submitted 
to the law of change, time exists for them. The suns have no nights, 
but they have movements, modifications of temperature, and other 
variations which give them a measure of time. They are subject to 
change, and so cannot endure forever, but grow old and perish. The 
planetary worlds have days and nights, months, seasons, years. But 
in pure space, between the celestial bodies, there is no time and no 
measure ; nor have these any existence for pure spirit. 

So the hundred and thirty-eight billions of your centuries which I 
have spent on my journey, have no duration for me as they have for 
the material worlds, and [ am no older than at the moment of my 
setting forth. This is the great truth on which I wish you to fix your 
thought: The material universe is the changing habitation of spirits, 
who do not themselves grow old in it. In one phase of the life of a 
spirit, a world such as your earth, Saturn, or Jupiter, might come into 
being, accomplish its history, and perish; its humanity appear, pro- 
gress, reach their culmination, and disappear, while each of the spirits 
that inhabited it remained intact, passing from planet to planet, while 
dwelling in space, without growing old. 

For know that there are two distinct universes: the spiritual uni- 
verse, for which material conditions, such as time, distance, volume, 
weight, density, attraction, color, and the rest, have no existence, and 
in which exist the principles of truth, virtue, justice, beauty, which are 
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coeternal with God; and the material universe, for which there is 
neither good nor evil, justice nor injustice, truth nor falsehood, but 
which rests upon the material conditions of which I spoke before. 

“ Spirit,” I said, “if the principles of the physical universe have no 
existence for the spiritual, how can spirits know this universe, behold 
the worlds, pass from star to star? How, in its incarnation, can the 
soul attain a perception of the physical world?” 

By the intermediate principles. These principles, which are neither 
matter nor spirit, are the forces, of which those that you recognise are 
attraction, repulsion, light, heat, and electricity. The spirit, even 
when clothed with matter, can have no direct action on matter, nor 
even knowledge of it. If your mind can occupy itself with astron- 
omy, physics, chemistry, it is not by direct intuition or by its own 
power, but by means of the intermediate principles. On the other 
hand your body can not act without these forces; they are the sub- 
stratum of the universe, pervading all things and occupying all space 
in which the atoms but float. The constituent atoms of a mass of 
metal, or a volume of gas, are not in contact as you would suppose, 
but isolated, separated, as the worlds are in the systems. Nothing is 
solid: between the atoms constituting any substance there are inter- 
stices — spaces of immense size relatively to the atoms themselves ; 
and to this it is due that force, heat for instance, can bring them 
nearer or thrust them apart, and by expanding or contracting the 
volumes produce the solid, the liquid, or the gaseous state. An eye 
which could see the atomic structure of an object, would not see the 
object itself: the vision would traverse it. Thus of your stellar uni- 
verse you can only see the atoms, the stars: another percipient being 
recognises it as a body of definite furm. Now when you receive a 
ray of light, this ray, traversing the structure of your eye, strikes 
upon a nerve and communicates its vibration. Your soul, placed by 
the laws of your organism in relation with the nerve, interprets these 
vibrations into perception. Thus between the object and your soul 
comes the intermediate principle, force, here in the form of light, 
without which your soul could not be placed in communication with, 
or have any perception of, the object. 

But for this purpose it is not absolutely necessary to have the 
special organism that you possess. Light, heat, electricity, and other 
forces of which you have no knowledge, may be perceived by souls 
having none of the senses that you have. An eye is not absolutely 
necessary for sight, though it is necessary for you as your body is 
constructed. But an organ might replace it which would be sensitive 
to the slow heat-wave*, or the rapid chemical waves, or others of the 
infinite diapason of motion, of which but the smallest part is appre- 
ciable by you; and thus the soul might have a distinct perception of 
objects entirely different from yours, yet equally true. Your perception 
of an object, remember, is only your interpretation of so much of the 
intermediate force as you have faculties to perceive—no more. That 
which you have no organs to perceive exists not for you, and yet it 
exists. You live in an invisibie world, in which spirits with other 
faculties than yours perceive an indefinite number of realities which 
you have not only no faculties to perceive, but no power to imagine. 
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You must therefore recognise in the universe, first, the material 
element, subjected to the finite conditions of space, composed of ex- 
cessively minute atoms unchangeable in volume and mass; second, 
the dynamic element, not subjected to finite conditions ; third, the 
spirit individualised in space, and incompatible with any idea of form 
or definite limits. 

“Spirit,” I again said, “I have listened to you with reverent atten- 
tion, and I think that I have attained some comprehension of this 
strange knowledge. I see the stars and the atoms, the forces which 
sustain and move the material universe, the spirits which inhabit the 
worlds or dwell in space: the whole universe is illuminated to my 
eyes with a new splendor, and I am dazzled by its grandeur and its 
beauty. But, Spirit, you have not yet shown me God.” 

Because, replied the voice with solemnity, not even the greatest 
spirits can comprehend the awful majesty of the Almighty. 

He does not exist in any place; or rather He is nowhere more vis- 
ible, more comprehensible, than here. There is not anywhere in the 
infinite a definite place where is fixed the throne of the Most High. 
The empyrean of your middle ages has no more existence than the 
Greek Olympus. Heaven, as a place, has no existence. The Al- 
mighty is a pure Spirit — or rather ¢he pure Spirit, self-conscious, and 
conscious of every particle of the entire universe, without limitations, 
infinite, eternal, as really present at this moment here where I speak 
to you, as in the most brilliant stars. 

The Infinite Being, the Cause of causes, the source of all that is, 
the author and sustainer of the universe, absolute, eternal, is incom- 
prehensible to all His creatures. We may conceive that for Him 
there is neither space nor time, neither a Here nor a There, neither 
Past, Present, nor Future ; that He sees all things that have been, 
are, or shall be. But all attempts to comprehend Him are vain: we 
can only bow in awe before His infinite majesty. 

The Spirit paused long, as if in solemn reverence. Then he re- 
sumed his discourse. 

Your mind has now received some idea of the infinity of space. 
But have you formed any adequate conception of the infinity of dura- 
tion? Do you comprehend the grandeur of the idea represented by 
the word Liternity ? 

“Endless duration,” I replied, “seems to me more difficult of con- 
ception than endless space. I can easily imagine myself arriving at a 
supposed barrier in immensity, perceiving space beyond this barrier, 
fixing a limit still further, and discovering space still beyond this 
again, without ever being able to attain a boundary which has no 
existence. But I confess, indefinite time, unbounded eternity, is an 
idea which appals and paralyses my imagination whenever I attempt 
to grasp it.” 

And yet, replied the Spirit, your fancy of a barrier perpetually ad- 
vanced, is equally Applicable to the idea of eternity. Let a period of 
duration be as vast as you can imagine, you can conceive it to have 
elapsed, and you must feel that duration will still continue. But re- 
member that these are only ways of presenting the truth in a form 
that your mind can grasp; and that eternity as well as infinity is 
without measure. 
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In an eternity without beginning, without end, and without measure, 
the material universe produces measure and time by its movements. 
But these measures are relative only —they belong not to the abso- 
lute. If the earth revolved twice or a hundred times more slowly, 
your days and your years would be twice or a hundred times longer 
than they are ; but 40 you they would be the same. If the earth were 
to become a hundred or a thousand times smaller than it is, and your 
buildings and your stature were reduced in size a hundred fold, all 
things would remain the same to you: your standard of measure 
would still be the ten-millionth part of a quadrant of the meridian, 
you would see all objects under the same angle, and so forth. All 
your ideas, which seem absolute to you, are merely relative to your 
perishable planet. 

In the measureless infinite, in the motionless eternity, material 
things pass — spirits remain. 

The Spirit again paused — then Fesumed. 

I am about to renew my flight and continue my journey. I have 
told you that I am traversing the sidereal universe from side to side, 
and my course is toward the constellation Ophiuchus. I shall return 
again to this point of space, and then back to my original place of 
departure. 

But when I return to the region of space in which the solar 
system now floats — when my voyage shall have brought me back to 
this port where I have paused for an instant to commune with you — 
this port will no longer exist. To arrive at the furthest boundary of 
the sidereal universe, I have to travel a distance equal to that which 
I have traversed in coming thus far. When I have accomplished the 
object of my journey, I shali return in a straight line to the point 
from which I set out. 

Now when I pass this region again, two hundred and seventy-seven 
billions, three hundred and eighty millions, seven hundred and twenty- 
nine thousand three hundred centuries — as you compute time — will 
have elapsed. At that epoch the earth will no longer exist. 

Yes, this beauteous planet, now so teeming with life, so radiant 
with activity, on whose surface generation succeeds generation with 
such rapidity of change, this planet will be dead —more than dead 
— destroyed. Just as now she holds in her bosom the elements and 
marks of her origin, so she contains the germs of her decadence and 
her death. And not only the earth, but her companions: Venus, her 
younger sister, so like herself, and now the theatre of wondrous ac- 
tivities ; Mercury, ardent and swift ; Mars, whose conformation is so 
strange ; Jupiter, majestic in size and in motion ; Saturn, girt with a 
triple zone and attended by eight satellites; Uranus, slow and ven- 
erable ; Neptune, whose years are centuries ;—all these worlds will 
have ceased to live. They will have lost all heat: water, air, liquids, 
gases, cohesion, affinity, principles of life and existence will all have 
vanished. Silent deserts circling through gloomy space, they will 
present nothing but masses of ice and naked rocks to the enfeebled 
rays of the sun. Winds, rains, falls of meteors, will have levelled the 
mountains with the plains, raised the ocean-beds, until the waters 
cover almost the whole face of the planet. The spots on the sun 
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will have increased in number, and that giant orb will have grown 
cool by its long radiation into space. First it will be noticed that 
the spots extend themselves. into two zones on either side the equator, 
and men of science will have verified a sensible diminution of the 
solar light and heat. 

After long ages this cooling-down will reach such a point that ex- 
isting organisms will perish, making way for new creatures so orga- 
nised as to live in the low temperature. But a time will come when 
the sun having changed in hue from white to yellow, and to dusky 
red, will cease to be the source of life to its attendant planets, and 
will shed upon inanimate masses a faint, pallid, sickly light. Days 
will then be nights ; and summers and springs will be no more. The 
dead and dark worlds will still circle, like spectres, around the dying 
sun. Universal night will have fallen upon the system. During this 
time other suns, now blazing, will have been extinguished like your 
own, and new stars will have been kindled. Those which remain 
will have changed their place, and the constellations taken new forms. 
The seven stars of the Great Bear will no longer have the form of a 
wagon: by their relative motion they will have changed position so 
as to form a trapezium, then a triangle, and then a broken line: 
Orion, the glorious constellation of the south, will have been dismem- 
bered ; the Three Kings separated ; Rigel will be extinct, Aldebaran 
will have flown far from the Pleiades, Sirius will have lost his sceptre, 
and the stars of Hercules risen to the first magnitude. The heavens 
will have utterly changed their aspect, and the earth, decrepit, desic- 
cated, will have crumbled into fragments which, scattered along its 
orbit, will still continue to circle around the corpse of the sun. Tiny 
skeletons revolving about a giant skeleton, aerolites bearing through 
the night the last ruins of a once inhabited world, they may chance 
to be crossed by some comet moving in a hyperbolic path, which 
catching up some fragments may scatter them in some far-distant 
system, whose inhabitants may regard them with wonder, but with no 
conception of their origin or history, as you regard the aerolites 
which fall upon your own planet. 

This will have been the fate of the earth and its inhabitants when 
I pass this point of space on my journey back. All will have re- 
turned to dust. ' 

As the Spirit thus spake, a shudder of horror shook the very 
depths of my soul. I saw the future—the stars strayed from their 
accustomed places, the constellations deformed, the solar system de- 
stroyed, the sun extinct, the earth —our fair and dear habitation — 
annihilated, and her place vacant in space. And as the Spirit spoke 
of these wondrous ages as one to whom time and age were unknown, 
I thought of my own soul, and atom though I was, I could not re- 
press the terrified cry of my own personality —“ And I?” 

You? You are like myself, immortal, indestructible. 

“Indestructible!” 1 cried, for the first time perceiving the wondrous 
greatness of this privilege. ‘ But where shall I be a hundred years 
from now?” 

In space: no one can leave it; it is infinity. You will probably 
still be in your own system. 
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“ And in a thousand years?” 

You will still exist. 

“© Spirit,” I said, “at the thought my soul trembles within me! 
And where shall I be in a million years?” 

You will still exist in infinite space. And after a hundred millions 
of years you will be no older than now, You will then begin another 
hundred millions of years. 

“Without the power of dying?” I faltered, appalled by the calm 
tone in which the Spirit announced these awful truths. 

Immortal, indestructible, for all eternity. Do you now feel the 
worth of this divine privilege? Know that millions of millions of 
ages are nothing in eternity, in which fme is not; and know that your 
existence is henceforth without possible end. 

“Eternal life— without possible end!” I said, aghast, my spirit 
fainting within me. And I fell to the earth like a dead man. 


THE PERIOD OF TRANSITION FROM THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE TO THE FRANKISH. 


HE overthrow of the Roman Empire by the northern races of 

Europe, though it can hardly be said to constitute the real 
beginning of modern history, brought about those conditions under 
which alone that development of many social forces and independent 
nationalities which produced the present civilisation of Europe, be- 
came possible. Had the salutary influences of the new forces 
thus infused into civil organisation not been imparted to European 
life ; had the whole of Europe been brought under the Roman yoke ; 
had that dreary mass of inert despotism into which the great Roman 
State had gradually sunk, continued to prey upon itself and to stereo- 
type, as it were, its evil tendencies: there could have been no further 
progress in civilisation, and Europe would have presented to this day 
the spectacle of another China. Or an Arabian tide of conquest 
might eventually have rolled over her and left her a great Mohamme- 
dan empire, somewhat in the condition of the many countries now 
ostensibly ruled from the court of Istamboul. Instead of either of 
these forms of stagnation we have a great diversity of governments, 
institutions, manners and customs, variety in the forms of national 
life and national character, difference in race, difference in language, 
and difference in literature, all tending to the greatest freedom and 
breadth of development in the human family at large, and to indi- 
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vidual independence of thought, if not of action. This we owe to 
the spread of the Germanic races, with some influences from the 
Keltic, over the face of Europe. The Greeks had given the world 
intellectual enlightenment ; the elder Romans, social organisation, 
civic virtues, and the great principles of law. The Christian Church 
had brought into the life of the human family the hope of a better 
life for the individual when death should cut short the present, and 
along with this hope clearer and purer views of moral duty than the 
old creeds and the old schools.of philosophy had ever taught, sanc- 
tioned with a sanction they could not give. The newly-settled races 
were to bring with them a fresh vital force, a strength of individual 
life, and a sense of individual responsibility, which neither of the 
great southern races had known. 

But before treating of the overthrow of the Roman Empire and 
the settlement of the northern races in the countries Rome had once 
ruled, it is necessary to take a brief survey of the former history of 
these conquering tribes, of that condition of decay in the Empire 
which made its downfall so easy, and of those wars between the Ger- 
manic races and the degenerate Romans which ended in the destruc- 
tion of the Empire. 

The northern tribes who so long withstood the conquering arms of 
the Romans, and finally, in the time of the Empire’s internal weak- 
ness, overthrew them and overran their territory, had emigrated at 
an early period, which history cannot definitely fix, from that exten- 
sive highland of Asia, marked by the Altai, the Ural, and the Hima- 
laya ranges of mountains. They were a branch of that great stock 
of the human family called by philologists and ethnologists the Indo- 
European or Aryan. The Indian branch, using the Sanskrit lan- 
guage, migrated southward ; the Pelasgian and Hellenic branches 
went directly westward, settled Asia Minor, the isles of the Mediter- 
ranean, Greece, and Italy, and gave birth in process of time to the 
Commonwealths of Greece and the mighty State of Rome; the Ira- 
nian or Persian branch remained in the parent country, and became 
in after days the vast unwieldy force which gave to the Greek world 
motive for activity and occasional unity ; the Keltic and the Teutonic 
or Germanic branches passed into Europe by a northwesterly route ; 
while at some obscure period, hard to trace out, the Slavic or Sla- 
vonic branch, the parent of the modern Russians, Poles, and the 
Lithuanian families, settled the north of Europe. 

At the time then of Roman contact with the wandering tribes beyond 
the limits of the Republic, Europe was thus divided: the Kelts held 
Upper Italy and a large part of France, had amalgamated with the 
Iberians of Spain (a non-Aryan race), and were there called Keltibe- 
rians, possessed the Alpine region along with the Ligurians (also non- 
Aryan), and held the British Isles along with the Silurians (another 
non-Aryan people) ; the Germans held what is now Germany, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Belgium; the Slavic races held all the north- 
eastern part of Europe. With the Keltic tribes the Romans waged 
long wars through all the earlier part of their history, and subdued 
them so completely as thoroughly to incorporate their territory into 
the domain of the Roman Empire, with the exception of a few 
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remote, outlying countries, such as what is now known as Scotland. 
But they did not gain such large advantages over the Germans, though 
they conquered from them some provinces on the Danube and estab- 
lished border fortresses along the Rhine. The mountains and forests 
which interlaced and surrounded ancient Germany thoroughly pro- 
tected her even from Roman discipline and Roman valor. But much 
of the credit of their freedom is undoubtedly due to the martial char- 
acter and the passion for liberty of the Germans themselves. They 
were by no means mere barbarians. They understood the use of iron, 
and possessed money and the art of writing, three great elements of 
civilisation. They occasionally built forts ; they dressed in furs and 
linen ; they never disfigured their persons with tattooing ; and in other 
respects they exhibited traits of character which indicate a consider- 
able advance beyond the condition of savages. They worshipped 
the sun, fire, and water, and Odin or Woden as the Supreme Being, 
had no temples and made no images. ‘To woman they paid a 
peculiar reverence. Some of the arts they had probably brought 
with them from their Asian home ; others were probably derived from 
Greek and Etruscan traders., The Etruscans, before they were driven 
out by the Kelts and confined to that comparatively narrow territory 
which they held when the Romans first came in contact with them, 
held the entire valley of the Po, and there is now reason to believe 
that they carried on an extensive overland trade with the tribes who 
dwelt on the Baltic. 

At the time of the final corruption and degeneracy of the Romans, 
the Teutonic race received Christianity from the great missionary 
bishop Ulfilas, who translated the Bible, or rather a large portion of 
it, into the Mceso-Gothic tongue. This was the first written record 
of the Teutons which has come down to modern times; and it 
exercised a great influence upon the condition and destinies of the 
race. The fact that they adopted the doctrines known by the 
Athanasian Christians of the Empire as the Arian heresy, had an 
important effect in determining their attitude toward the great Roman 
State. 

Now let us examine the internal structure of the great Mediterra- 
nean State established by the arms and policy of the Roman Republic. 
When the anarchy which preceded Cesar’s day and indicated the 
passing away of those principles to which the Republic owed its 
existence and its energy, had been itself removed by the strong will 
and consummate statesmanship of that typical Roman, whose very 
military fame, great as it is, was only won that he might use it for the 
larger ends he had in view, that revolution in the Roman world was 
already consummated which we are accustomed to think of as 
resulting from the rivalry between Octavianus and Antonius. The 
Empire was established long before Augustus triumphed at Actium ; 
and the death of Julius was but an accident in its relation to the 
character of the government. The new ruler was fitly styled /mfe- 
rator, the name previously borne by the commander-in-chief of the 
army ; for the government was now a military empire, the soldiers no 
longer citizens, and the once august Roman Senate a debating society, 
still majestic and dignified in outward aspect, but powerless for either 
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good or evil. Whether the Emperors were good or bad, the vices of 
the system went on increasing ; and the Empire took more and more 
under each succeeding prince the shape of an Eastern despotism. 
The Emperor was in fact a Sultan; and the network of official plun- 
der and extortion which surrounded the court had connecting links 
extending into every province in the Empire. Of course the ex- 
haustive character of this peculiar curse of centralised governments 
increased in geometrical ratio from the centre to the farthest circum- 
ference: the weight of the burden rested most heavily upon the 
lowest round of the ladder. 

Professor Seeley points out the fact that Roman generalship and 
Roman soldiership had suffered no decay at the time of the closing 
struggles of the Empire with the encroaching nations beyond its 
limits. “As in better times, the Roman arms were still commonly 
victorious. Julian, fighting at great odds, defeated the Alemanni ; 
Theodosius quelled the intruding Goths ; Stilicho checked Alaric 
and crushed Rhadagaisus ; the creat Tartar himself, the genius of 
destruction, Attila, met his ‘match i in Aetius, and retreated before the 
arms of Rome.” What then was the cause of the failure of Rome 
to hold its own against the races that beset it? Seeley’s answer is: 
“Men were wanting ; the Empire perished for want of men.” He 
shows that this was thé case from what we know of the composition 
of the armies, and even the tillage of the fields, under the later 
emperors. Even as early as the time of Julius Caesar there was an 
alarming thinness of population in the Roman commonwealth. The 
cause of this remarkable phenomenon (other than decrease in popu- 
lation from incessant wars carried on by the Roman people, to which 
some significance must be attributed) was the growing distaste of the 
Roman gentry for marriage, caused by an extravagant estimate of 
what was necessary for comfort, and the natural accompaniment of 
such a repugnance for entering upon marital relations, excessive 
facility of divorce. Along with these evils, and as a consequence of 
them, came pestilence and famine. Official rapacity, proconsular 
tyranny, social vices, scant population, luxurious habits, and the 

easy distribution of entire populations from their homes to any part 
of the Empire, brought in their train a succession of plagues. Wasted 
by these, the Empire became more and more denuded of men. The 
spirit of. Christianity offered only a passive resistance to the ty ranny 
of the emperors ; and in_all things not touching religious faith it 

gave passive obedience. It was on the whole an element of strength 
to the Empire, and probably prolonged its days ; for it gave unity’ to 
the Empire at a time when there was no other unifying element, and 
it helped the moral strength of the Empire by its work in purifying 
society. In fact, the mission of the Empire was accomplished when 
it had by its centralised forces given full extension to Christianity. 
It was not the office of Christianity to preserve it, but simply to use 
it. Such was the condition of the Roman world when the Teutons 
came down upon it, finding, it must be remembered, large bodies of 
their kindred already settled on Roman soil and incorporated among 
the subjects of the Empire. 

In advance of the sketch I mean to give of this change from 
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Roman to Teutonic rule, I wish the reader distinctly to understand 
that the term Teutonic is always used here in its widest sense, and 
includes the larger part of those nations which have developed the 
civilisation of modern times. Europe may be said to hold but three 
dominant races at the present time, the Teutonic, the Keltic, and the 
Slavic or Slavonic. The British Isles are Teutonic, with the ex- 
ception of the Keltic element in the Highlands of Scotland, in Ire- 
land, and in Wales; for the Normans were Teutons, as well as the 
Angles, Jutes, Frisians, Saxons, and Danes, who settled England and 
the Lowlands of Scotland before the invasion of Duke William. 
France is half Teutonic, since the Franks were Teutons; the rest of 
it is partly Keltic, partly Latin. Spain and Portugal are Teutonic, 
with the exception of the Iberian and Latin blood which the Visi- 
goths found there, and the Moorish blood which in later times was 
grafted on the Visigothic stock. Italy may be broadly stated to be 
nalf Italic and half Teutonic. The Germans and their immediate 
kindred cover all the rest of Europe up to the borders of the Sla- 
vonic peoples, whose head Russia claims to be. The Turkish grasp 
still clinging to the seat of the Byzantine emperors, and the mixed 
Hellenic, Turkish, and Slavonic blood of the eastern Mediterranean 
countries, are all that remain after this count. It will be seen that 
the Teutonic element immensely preponderates in the nations which 
have guided the destinies of Europe since the time of the last em- 
perors of Rome. 

When the weakness of the Roman Empire invited the Teutonic 
races to take possession of its rich provinces, and finally of the Eternal 
City, and the Empire itself, those races had already acquired stable in- 
ternal organisation, much of the civilisation of the waning Empire, 
and the vitalising and ennobling influences of Christianity. 

Marius had beaten back the first Teutonic power that swept south- 
ward. But in the reign of Augustus, the Romans under Varus had 
suffered a terrible defeat in the heart of the Teutoburger Wald at the 
hands of the Germans under their great chief Hermann. Yet the 
brother of Hermann, Tacitus tells us, had sought service under the 
Roman eagle, and risen to distinction as a Roman soldier. Thus, 
even at this early period, the Teutons were at the same time proving 
their prowess against the disciplined Romans, and themselves acquir- 
ing, in individual instances, that discipline which had hitherto made 
the Romans masters of the world. Through the reigns of successive 
emperors there were wars again and again with the Germans, incor- 
poration of large bodies of Germans with the subjects of the Empire 
going on simultaneously with the warfare against the rest. In the 
time of the later emperors the army was almost exclusively composed 
of foreigners ; and many of the most eminent generals of the Empire 
were Teutons. 

During the reign of Valens the incursion of that race known as 
Scythians, Huns, or Tartars, always terrible to a people with any tinc- 
ture of civilisation, induced the Romans to grant the prayer of the 
Goths and admit them as fugitives within the boundaries of the Em- 
pire. But these fugitives became in their turn formidable to the Ro- 
mans, and the great battle of Adrianople resulted in the total discom- 
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fiture of the Roman army. ‘Theodosius by his valor and policy some- 
what retrieved the fortunes of the Empire ; but the disastrous effects 
of the defeat of Valens at Adrianople were never removed from the 
shaken State. The Goths had found their way into the Empire, had 
gazed with curiosity and awe on the magnificent structures of the great 
cities, with eyes of desire on the wealth and splendor of the palaces 
and villas, and with scorn on the frivolous lives and luxurious habits 
of the Roman people. Henceforth they made inroad after inroad into 
the richest portions of the great domain of the Emperors. 

The last Emperors of the West had the seat of their empire as 
often at Ravenna—then a great seaport city—as at Rome; and 
when Alaric was sacking Rome, Honorius was keeping empty state at 
Ravenna ; and it was at Ravenna that his able general Stilicho (him- 
self a Vandal), who had again and again contended with success 
against Alaric and Rhodogast, was put to death in consequence of a 
miserable court intrigue. Again, when Odoacer overthrew the boy 
Emperor Romulus Augustulus, of ominous name, and contemptu- 
ously gave him life and sent him to pass the rest of his days in Cam- 
pania on a pension of six thousand so/idi, because he pitied his youth 
and admired his beauty, it was in Ravenna that the Empire, as dis- 
tinctively Roman, perished, and the rule of the Teutonic race in the 
south began. Yet Odoacer did not assume to rule in his own right. 
The idea of the Roman Empire was still respected by the race which 
was practically overthrowing it, and its unity was preserved in form. 
The Senate entreated Zeno, the Emperor of the East, to make Odoacer 
Patrician, and confer on him the government of the Italian provinces. 
Although the Teutonic leaders had repeatedly plundered the provinces, 
and Rome had been again sacked by one of them (Genseric at the 
head of his Vandals), the Roman Empire was not only obliged to re- 
gard their people as part and parcel of itself from having them within 
its limits, but it was even obliged to rely upon them for aid against 
the more terrible Huns, the Tartar tribe pressing down from the 
north and east. It had been only with the aid of the more civilised 
members of the great Teutonic family that Aetius had been able to 
stem the torrent of the fierce Slavonic irruption under Attila (the 
Etzel of the JVidelungenlied). ‘The Emperor of the East was therefore 
compelled to accept the Herulian Odoacer, who, whether Teuton or 
Scythian, was at the head of confederate nations the greater part of 
whom were Teutonic, as his nominal deputy in the west. 

Odoacer was himself, however, overthrown at last by the great 
Theodoric (the Dietrich von Bern, or Theodoric of Verona, of the 
Nibelungenlied, though his capital was really Ravenna). Theodoric, 
brought up as a hostage in the court of Byzantium, though afterwards 
taking his place as chief of his people on the banks of the Danube, 
had acquired both the hardy virtues of the Teutonic prince and the 
civilisation of the Roman courtier. He came into Italy as Patrician, 
a dignity conferred by thé Emperor of the East, and was commis- 
sioned by the Byzantine court to deliver Italy from the tyranny of 
Odoacer. Getting possession of Ravenna, and slaying Odoacer with 
his own hands, he became, as Jornandes styles him, Gothorum 
Romanorumque regnator. Now it was that the Teutonic race began to 
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show how worthy it was of the new place it had taken in the world’s 
history. 

Under the rule of Theodoric the Goth, Arian though he and his 
Gothic subjects were, the Church enjoyed peace, protection, and even 
the bounty of the prince. The words of his minister Cassiodorus 
were in the very spirit of the philosophy of toleration: e/igionem 
imperare non possumus, guia nemo cogitur ut credat invitus. [Religion 
we cannot command, since no man is compelled to believe against his 
will.] The old Roman law was maintained in its integrity, and was 
administered by natives. Of the two annual consuls, one was named 
by the Emperor at Byzantium, and the other by Theodoric. The 
study of letters revived, and the productions of the age long remained 
the representatives of Roman literature to the whole of Europe. Both 
Cassiodorus and Boéthius, the statesmen of the age, cultivated lite- 
rary tastes and ably supported the literature of the ancient tongue. 
Cassiodorus wrote a history of the Goths; and Boéthius the famous 
Consolation of Philosophy, which was so great a favorite in the middle 
ages. Sidonius Apollinaris, the poet, also belonged to this age, and 
was befriended by the great Gothic prince. The art in which the 
Teutonic race reached the highest perfection, the princely art of archi- 
tecture, which in the so-called dark ages was cultivated with such 
magnificent results as to make it alone a standing protest of the 
greatest force against the ignorant contempt with which that wonder- 
ful period of growth is commonly regarded, was even at this early day 
illustrated by the noble basilican churches with their rich mosaics 
which were reared by Theodoric in Ravenna, and still remain to attest 
the genius of the Goths—to say nothing of the numerous other 
architectural works, such as palaces, castles, aqueducts, and so forth, 
which history records him to have built. 

After the death of Theodoric, hostilities sprang up between the 
Ostrogoths of Italy and the Eastern Empire. The military genius of 
Belisarius gave glory to the rule of the Byzantine Emperor Justinian, 
won back the Western Empire from the Goths, and gave another, 
though brief, period of power to the Italic race. The peninsula was 
divided into dukedoms and counties (territorial domains taking their 
designations from the military titles of their rulers), while Ravenna 
still remained the capital and was ruled by Byzantine Exarchs, until 
in the middle of the sixth century the. Lombards (a Teutonic race) 
under Alboin conquered Northern Italy, which has ever since borne 
their name. The Exarchs, however, long ruled in Ravenna and over 
Southern Italy, after the establishment of this race in Lombardy. 

As the Empire now gradually broke into pieces and fell apart in 
the west, though the east still remained subject to the court of Con- 
stantinople, the Church and the old Roman Jaw (lately under Justi- 
nian codified by Tribonian and other learned jurists) alone kept alive 
the sentiment of unity among the nations of the west. ‘The authority 
of the Bishops of Rome grew stronger than ever in the absence of 
imperial authority ; the jurisprudence, which no Teutonic codes ever 
wholly superseded, remained in force for ages, partly under the forms 
of the canon law of the Church, to revive at a later period as the 
civil law, partly under the municipal forms which remained in force in 
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the many free or chartered cities of medizval life, also to exercise 
their influence in aid of the revival of the civil law, which to this da 
prevails in most European countries, and has been largely introduced 
into the legislation of all English-speaking countries ; and, lastly, the 
municipal system itself, considered apart from its share in preserving 
the principles of Roman jurisprudence, exercised a mighty influence 
as a system of civil organisation wholly distinct from that of the 
northern races, and indeed antagonistic to it, resisting the yoke of the 
feudal system, and surviving to furnish in modern days the germs of 
constitutional government. 

Among the Teutonic races, which had established states in the 
Roman domain, the Franks were at this disordered period the favorite 
of the Roman clergy on account of their adherence to the Athanasian 
creed. The Arian Vandal kingdom in Africa and the Arian Ostro- 
gothic kingdom in Italy had perhaps perished the more easily from 
the fact that the ruling races were regarded as heretics by the subject 
population. The Franks were looked upon as true Christians, and 
hence were readily welcomed by the Roman Bishop and his whole 
Italian flock. They had, besides, under their leader, Charles Martel, 
beaten back on the plain of Tours the new enemy of Christian Europe, 
the Moors of Spain, then but lately masters of the old Visigothic 
kingdom of the peninsulas The Mohammedan people, of whom 
these conquerors of Spain were the African branch, partly Arab and 
partly Berber in blood, were then molesting every frontier of the Em- 
pire ; and the Byzantine Emperors found themselves so hard beset by 
the Saracens of the east, that they could give no aid to their nominal 
subjects in the west. The sword of Islam had by this time mastered 
Syria, Persia, all Northern Africa, the most important islands of the 
Mediterranean, and the Spanish peninsula, besides having besieged 
Constantinople and only been driven back by the terrible Greek fire. 

Just about this time the Byzantine Emperor Leo began his attack 
against the worship of images, and at the same time that he raised a 
great tumult in the eastern church, he completely alienated that of the 
west. Pressed on the one hand by the Exarch of Ravenna, the Vice- 
roy of the iconoclastic Emperor, and on the other by the Lombard 
king, Lindprand, the Roman pontiffs turned for aid to the Franks, as 
the only deliverers they could Jook to in this peril. The real head of 
this Teutonic race also needed the help of the western church at this 
juncture. He was not the nominal ruler of his people, and he wished 
to remove the feeble prince of the Merovingian (or Merwing) line 
from his throne with such sanction as Roman and pontifical authority 
could give to the act. This was done; Childeric was formally de- 
posed, and Pepin (or Pippin) elevated to the throne; and to the old 
Frankish ceremonial of raising the chief on a shield amid the clash of 
arms was added the priestly anointing and the crowning with the 
Roman diadem. His investiture was complete, as far as Teutonic, 
ecclesiastical, and Roman form were concerned. For rule over his 
own people he did not need the Imperial sanction. In return, also, 
for the services which the Frank performed for him in freeing Italy 
from the power of the Lombard, the Pope gave him the title of Patri- 
cian, a prerogative heretofore exercised by the Emperors alone. 
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Pepin’s son, Karl the Great (or Charlemagne), subjugated the Saxons, 
completely destroyed the Lombard kingdom and made it a part of the 
Frankish Empire, and crushed the power of the Avars on the Danube. 
Marching to Rome from the great domain which he had consolidated 
by victories on all its frontiers, he was welcomed by Pope Adrian and 
the Roman people as their deliverer. Still the nominal supremacy of 
the Byzantine Emperor was long acknowledged by both parties. At 
length, however, the hour seemed ripe for throwing off this empty 
allegiance. Charles by his conquests was ruler over all the nations 
of the west ; the Pope of this period (this was after the campaign 
into Spain and the conquest of the Avars in Hungary), Leo the 
Third, was eager to have the Roman Church associated with a truly 
Roman Empire ; and the Byzantine throne was filled by the beautiful, 
brilliant, and wicked Empress Irene. Charles, at the invitation of the 
Pope, marched to Rome with his army just victorious over the Saxons, 
and on Christmas day in the year 800 he heard mass in the basilica 
of St. Peter, and was there crowned by the Pope with the diadem of 
the Czsars. The multitude shouted “ Life and victory” to their Em- 
peror ; the nominal allegiance to the Eastern Empire ceased ; and the 
Teutonic Empire of the West began. Read Mr. Bryce’s fine descrip- 
tion of this scene in his Holy Roman Empire. 

Let it be remembered, however, that by the people of that age 
Charles was considered the immediate successor of the deposed Em- 
peror, Constantine the Sixth. The throne of Augustus was, by the 
theory of the Roman people, vacant, since it could not be lawfully 
filled by awoman. They could not acknowledge the supremacy of 
the usurping Irene. ‘They therefore resumed their old right of elec- 
tion, without impairing the continuity of the Empire. Such was the 
reasoning of the time, and such was the theory of jurists, scholars, 
princes, and the popular mind throughout the medizval period. The 
theory of the continuity of the Empire was the great political fact of 
those days. 

It was not until the time of Frederick Barbarossa that it was styled 
the Holy Roman Empire, a title which has been objected to as false 
in every particular, inasmuch as it was not holy, being often at enmity 
with the Church of the age; nor Roman, being ruled by Teutonic 
emperors sometimes not even crowned at Rome; nor an empire, 
since it was never universal in authority, but always disclaimed and 
treated as a nullity by the Byzantine emperors, who asserted them- 
selves to be the true representatives of the Roman emperors. Be- 
sides which, nationalities soon sprang up in Europe independent of 
it ; and perhaps at no period after Karl the Great’s death were its 
claims to the universal allegiance even of western Christendom 
wholly undisputed. Yet it was, though incomplete and illogical in 
practice, as an idea a potent one through the whole medizval period ; 
and the medizval theory of the unity of Christendom under one 
spiritual head at Rome, and under one temporal head whose capital 
was Rome and whose coronation generally took place there, was un- 
doubtedly of immense value in counteracting the feudal tendency to 
split the many Teutonic peoples into separate tribes and innumer- 
able independent baronies. The two principles were indeed com- 
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bined in the Empire itself, as is shown by the fact that most of the 
German emperors of the Holy Roman Empire were crowned four 
times, once at Aachen (or Aix-la-Chapelle), Karl the Great’s Frankish 
capital, as “King of the Franks,” and in later days “ King of the 
Romans, always August”; the second time at Pavia, or Monza, or 
Milan as “King of the Lombards” or “ King of Italy”; the third 
time at Rome as “Emperor of the Romans”; and sometimes, 
though not always, a fourth time at Arles as “ King of Burgundy and 
Arles.” 

Seldom a complete and perfect Roman Empire, even in Western 
Europe, it still tended to give unity to the civilisation which the Teu- 
tonic races had received from the old Roman world, and unquestion- 
ably did a great work in preserving Europe from conquest by the 
Saracens. 

At this point I leave the subject, having traced in its general out- 
lines the history of Europe from the disintegration of the Roman 
Empire to the establishment of a new unity under Karl the Great. 
In the words of Mr. Freeman, I wish to make it clear that “as long 
as people are taught to believe that the Empire came to an end in 
the year 476, a true understanding of the next thousand years becomes 
utterly impossible.” 

With the great qualities of Karl, his achievements and his vast plans, 
his courteous and friendly intercourse with the illustrious Caliph of 
the East, Haroon-er-Rasheed (or Aaron the Orthodox), the schools 
he established, and the men of learning, Alcuin, Angelbert, Peter of 
Pisa, and Eginhard, he gathered about his court, I have nothing to 
do in such a sketch as this. It is enough to say that, as Theodoric 
the Goth was a prince worthy to be the first to exercise Teutonic 
power in the domain which became in time the true Christendom of 
the world, so Karl the Frank was a prince worthy to be the first to 
exercise that Teutonic power in conjunction with the name and 


authority of Emperor. 
C. W. H. 


NON DIU. 


OULD thou wert here! The evening shades are falling: 
It is the hour so oft I’ve spent with thee: 
And my fond fancy flies, beyond recalling, 
From where I am to where I ought to be. 











Non Diu. 


Yon distant vale appears a mimic ocean, 
A mimic ocean with a rock-bound shore; 
And in the pines the wind with solemn motion, 
Breaks like the billows in unceasing roar. 


How low man seems beneath yon argent planet : 
How frail beside the everlasting hills 

That plant their feet on the eternal granite, 
And feed the rivers from a thousand rills! 


Yet, while I gaze, the star stoops from the zenith, 
The rocks are lichen-crusted, scarred and gray, 
The mountain wastes, the tottering pine-tree leaneth — 

All claim our sympathy for their decay. 


Earth’s image and her superscription bearing, 
We all to Earth alike our debt must pay : 

O Love, O Truth, while all things else are wearing, 
Are ye then all that will not pass away? 


I hold your hand, and while I hold, ’tis gone ; 
Your form glides subtly from my vain embrace : 
I can not choose but feel the skeleton 
Beneath the soft and smoothly-rounded face. 


Nothing abides; all is in change diurnal; 
No anchor holds, no beacon marks the land: 
Truths we thought graven on the rock eternal, 
Are but the shifting wave-marks on the sand. 


For that which is, is but a fleeting fancy, 
And that which may be, bids us stand aghast, 
And what has been—’tis well no necromancy 
Calls from its tomb the spectre of the past. 


And all we feel is— One alone abideth ; 

And all we know is—all things pass away ; 
Until the time when all Earth’s shadow hideth 
Shall pass beyond to that Immortal Day! 























THE STORY OF KATHERINE HOLLIS. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


I.— HER Diary. 


AT Home, Sef¢. 9th. 


HAD a letter yesterday from my Cousin Beatrice. It contained 

a series of surprises, First, it brought word that she was en- 
gaged, and earnestly too ; for in all the course of her four-and-twenty 
years of life and eight of flirtation she has never had her heart 
touched but once before, and that once seems very long ago, very far 
away ; far away, indeed, to Beatrice, who vows that it was not a real 
awakening in her life, only a passing dream, soon forgotten. 

The second surprise is that Douglas Wallace is the accepted lover ; 
Douglas, the farmer, a tolerably well-educated, good-looking young 
fellow, as Beatrice had described him before, with nothing at all re- 
markable about him, unless an honest heart and ready hands are 
remarkable: let us hope they are not! Not rich either; few of 
our Virginia boys are nowadays, since the war. He is the nephew 
of Mrs. Thorpe Wallace, that old friend of Beatrice’s father, who 
thinks so much of her, and who took her to the Springs with her 
this summer and last. The old lady is charmed at the match, and, 
surprises third and fourth, Beatrice is not only going to marry 
Douglas Wallace, but in one month’s time, and at Mrs. Thorpe Wal- 
lace’s in Richmond. She asks me to tell Mamma for her, and to say 
that she could not ask “Cousin Virginia” to trouble herself about 
her wedding, especially as Mrs. T. W. is so anxious to be “ troubled ” ; 
and she moreover implores, insists and demands that I shall come and 
be first bridesmaid. She says I s#a// put this household, “its duties 
and ways and hosts of children,” behind me for a brief season, and 
rejoice in the days of my youth. It does seem like “hosts of 
children ” sometimes, when Georgie wants a finger tied up, Mamie 
a doll’s-head fastened on, Charley an assortment of rags for a kite- 
tail, Lou and Harry my assistance in algebra and French composi- 
tion, while Jo at school is writing for boxes and frequenter letters 
from home. However, I am going to Beatrice’s wedding. To think 
that she has lived with us so long, and now is not to be married from 
here! To think that I must give her up, who has been awise, funny, 
elder sister, caressing cousin so long! Yet I am glad of what she 
says in her letter :—“ I want to end this frivolous, flirting life, not by 
a brilliant, wealthy match; I consider it a brighter, nobler end to 
marry a man because I like him, and not for any selfish considera- 
tion. We are not going to be rich, we are going to live in his five- 
roomed house, on a farm; but I am determined to be happy, and I 
will be happy, and I ought to be happy, for there is no wrong or mean 
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motive for my marriage with him. I like him really and truly best of 
all men ; I am too cold-hearted, I suppose, to truly say I ove him.” 

I can imagine the whole scéne from the hints of their conversation 
and the place of it which Beatrice gave me. I can see her leaning 
over the gate in the moonlight, so pretty, with the prisoned, shining, 
golden gleam in her waving hair, her beautiful dark-gray eyes, her 
perfect face and form; and I hear her saying, “Wait a little! 
Liberty is sweet ; give me a little time in which to bid it good-bye. 
Oh, Douglas, you know if I put out my hand to you and say ‘ Keep 
it,’ that I will never draw it back. Let me have time, then, before I 
do so ; only till the moon touches the topmost twig of that tallest 
tree — wait a little.” 

Then again, when he asked her if the “liking” she so simply pro- 
fessed for him was the best her heart had ever given, she said, “ I 
JSancied I loved somebody once: it was more than three years ago. I 
liked him in this turbulent, passionate way some people call love, but 
it was only a fancy. Now, I like you better than any one else ; you 
are almost the only man whose friendship I cannot willingly relin- 
quish, and I am glad and willing to be with you always ; and all of 
this is real, and none of it fancy —are you satisfied ?” 

Yes, he is satisfied. Any man could be happy to call Beatrice 
his own, and take for his own the kiss of her rosebud mouth; and I 
hope for them all happiness. 


RICHMOND, VA., Oct. 54h. 


Last night Beatrice was married. I was first bridesmaid, and 
waited with one of Mr. Wallace’s cousins. Mr. Wallace is tall, well- 
featured, bronzed, and manly altogether. I like him very much in- 
deed. Beatrice was beautiful. They were married in church ; and 
against the wall in one of the first pews I noticed, before the cere- 
mony was half over, a gentleman standing and regarding us all with 
a half-cynical smile that could not mar the striking beauty of his face. 
I recognised him almost immediately. It was Dr. Jasper Kingsley, 
Beatrice’s old lover and kinsman. He had visited her soon after she 
first came to live at my mother’s ; it was three years ago, and I was 
quite a child then, but we knew each other at the first glance. I 
used to like “ Dr. Jasper” very much, I never quite knew how Bea- 
trice and he broke their engagement, or if it was not intended for a 
mere flirtation by one or both; but he went away, and took some 
position on a ship bound for a three years’ voyage, a friend of his 
being captain. Now that he has returned, I suppose he will settle 
down in his profession. 

As we left the church after the ceremony, I looked at him and 
smiled in recognition. A bright look came to his eyes and lips in 
a flash ; and half an hour later, during the reception at Mrs. Thorpe 
Wallace’s, he made his way to me and said, “See how far a smile 
has drawn me! That greeting given to a wanderer by so sweet a 
familiar face has given me more pleasure than you imagine.” 

He talked to me very often during the evening; he is staying in 
Richmond for a few days, and is coming to see me. How Beatrice 
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could forget such a lover, if he loved her, is wonderful to me. If he 
once loved her, and exercised all his powers of fascination, I should 
think that she would love him forever. 


County, VA., December 18th. 





I have been staying with Beatrice and Douglas for a little while. 
Their home is twenty miles from mine, across country. I came in 
our carriage, and Dr. Jasper Kingsley, whom Beatrice had told of my 
coming, met me half way, and rode at the carriage-door the ten miles 
to my destination. He lives in Aytch village, two miles from here, 
where he has a fair practice already; and he comes to see me every 
day. 

I am so glad he prefers me to Beatrice, full in her presence, so 
that I can be sure that he does not seek me because he cannot be 
with her. And oh! I am sure, sure, sure that he likes me, and I am 
as happy as a queen. 

I think Beatrice behaves beautifully. She is devoted to Douglas, 
and follows him about with her charming, worshipful eyes; and in- 
deed he is very good, oh, very good, so honest and noble — one’s 
idea of man God made. She is very sweet and kind to me. I think 
she sees — woman’s eyes are quick to see—that Jasper and I are 
going the way she walked with him before. Oh, sweet old way! Oh, 
love, divine and ever young — one of the fair immortals! 


AT HomkE, Fanuary 17th. 


I noticed when I came home that Mamma received with disfavor 
my glowing accounts of Cousin Beatrice’s charming home, and my 
talk of Jasper Kingsley. She remarked coldly that Beatrice might 
have presented to me some escort and knight better than her cousin 
the doctor, and that she had never heard any particular good of him. 

And now—and now! Was it only yesterday morning that he 
came? I did not know that he was coming ; and glancing out of the 
window as I sat sewing, I saw the well-known horse tied at the gate, 
and my heart gave a great leap, even before I saw the manly figure 
walking up the path. 

I was all alone in the room; he came in and I rose up to meet him, 
feeling my face glow. He looked, oh, so handsome, oh so gentle and 
tender as his eyes met mine; and it was not five minutes before I 
knew his errand, how he loved me, and wanted me to be his wife. 

He told me he thought I was good —I!—and sweet-tempered and 
affectionate and innocent —it is so dear to me, every word of his 
praise! He said he was irreligious and worldly-minded, and loved 
me all the more for the difference ; and when, after all my contradic- 
tions, my trembling, hopeful words, we stood there with hands clasped, 
looking deep into each other’s eyes, with flushing faces, the door was 
opened, and very pale and white my mother came in. 

We both started, but he did not relinquish my hand, and I said: 

“Mamma, you remember Dr. Kingsley?” And she answered coldly 
and drily — 

“T remember an old lover of Beatrice Kent’s, a Dr. Kingsley.” 
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“Madam,” said Jasper, his handsome face flushed, “I must an- 
nounce myself as your daughter’s suitor. I love her most tenderly, 
and will truly honor and cherish her to the best of my ability. I 
hope you will not lightly refuse us what we dof/f desire to make us 
happy.” 

Twice as well he said, twice as well. 

My mother had seated herself, and she replied without rising — 

“IT cannot hope to make my daughter’s happiness by giving her to 
you. You will pardon me that I naturally desire her happiness than 
yours. I can hope no good from such a union, and I decidedly and 
finally refuse my consent.” 

“Will you give your reasons, Mrs. Hollis?” he asked. 

“T cannot give my daughter to an unbeliever,” said my mother ; 
“T could not hope for the blessing of God.” 

“ But I am not an unbeliever,” said Jasper, with wide-opened eyes. V 

“You are not a Christian,” said my mother. 

“But I believe in Christianity,” said Jasper. “My life perhaps 
has not been faultless, but it has not been foul; in everything but 
experimental religion I consider myself on a footing with even your- 
self.” 

“You are not of us,” said my mother, shaking her head, “there- 
fore you are against us. This is a matter of duty and conscience, 
Dr. Kingsley,”— and I truly believe it was, and my mother is a good 
woman —“ and with the conscience no man intermeddleth.” 

What else was said was vain and brief. My mother, with trembling 
hands but determined, pale face, kept her seat and began to work ; 
and seeing that she would leave us alone together no more, Jasper 
walked to the door, and I at his side—our hands had never unclasped. 
As we reached the door, fearing that he was going forever on account 
of his anger at my mother, I lifted my eyes, and he asked softly — 

“My dearest, when shall I see you again?” 

“Come for me this afternoon, and I will go to walk with you,” I 
answered ; and then and there, before my mother, Jasper kissed me 
for the first time upon my forehead. My mother started, but did not 
speak. When I turned back into the room—oh, if she had only 
opened her arms to me, and let me talk it all over with her! But 
her ideas of duty were outraged, and she would not look at me. 

She did not prevent my going out with him. The air was crisp and 
bracing, and we walked long, and came home when the horizon was 
burning dim and red, and the first faint stars shining in the pale sky. 
Why should I write all he said? 

He is coming again to-day week ; in the meantime I must try to 
move my mother. But to-day has been so miserable —so chilling on 
her side, so rebellious on mine ; and the worst of it is, I know she is 
praying to God about it, against me...... 





AT HoME, Fanuary 25th. 


Before Jasper came my mother and I had a long talk. Once she 
asked me if I thought I could ever do him any good if I proved 
myself inconsistent to my Christian profession in disobeying her, and 
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if I thought my conduct would have a good effect on him; and I 
said: “ Quite as good, Mamma, as to assume that phase of Christi- 
anity which cries out on ail the people of the world, ‘Unclean! 
unclean!’ which is ready to cast the first stone, being without sin!” 
To think that I should have said that to my mother ! 

Then she asked too, “ Katherine, I would like to know, for curiosity, 
just what you would do if I forbade you to speak or walk with him 
to-morrow.’ 

“J—TI should try to re my duty, Mamma,” I said in a low voice. 
“Tt would be a cruel experiment. I am very weak ; I would recom- 
mend you to avoid the test” ; and I went to my room and frightened 
myself with my own pale face in the glass. 

Oh, it was a dreary battle, ceaselessly waging in my heart all that 
day and night, and on the next morning I rose pale and wan, 
conquering, conquering myself....... 

Oh, sweet! oh, sad! to put my hand in his that day before I said 
good-bye! And it was so hard! The winsome face, the dear face, 
the pleading voice that said “Katherine, Katherine!” He was 
angry, he was sarcastic, he was tender, he was compassionate ; for 
when he went away sore-hearted, he knew so well he left behind a 
love as deep as his own, a heart as sorrowful; and neither of us is 
sorry or ashamed that we saw each other’s faces for the last time, 
blurred through the mist in the eyes of both. 

Once more I shall see him, once more ; in six months he is coming 
for my final answer. If it and my mother’s are the same, if by that 
time she relents, then how happy we may be! “But mine and my 
mother’s will agree,” I told him, “at any cost.” And he said, “I 
care not a jot whether they agree or no, sweetheart, so that yours is 
yes.” Ah, me! 


II.—A Lear 1s TURNED. 


A shaded light on a table; Beatrice Wallace, with one hand 
supporting her head, reading thereby, and glancing from time to 
time towards the bed where her husband was lying in the same 
troublous sleep into which he had fallen an hour or two ago. A 
companionable, happy-hearted wife Beatrice had been during their 
brief wedded life, but scarcely a tender, devoted one until to-day, 
when Douglas had come in complaining of illness for the first time 
since she had known him, and after laughing off her anxious en- 
treaties to send for a doctor, had gone to bed. She watched him as 
he slept with anxious love in her usually calm dark-gray eyes, uneasy 
at the feverish color burning on his bronzed cheek, his tossing sleep 
and suffering moans. At last she crept from the room, and opening 
the back-door, went across the yard to the kitchen, above which were 
the sleeping apartments of their limited corps of house-servants. 

“ Aunt Libby! Aunt Libby!” she said, calling and knocking ; and 
presently the feeble old cook put her head out of the window, saying, 
“What you want, honey? I’se just in bed.” 

‘“‘T want some one to go for the doctor for your master.” 
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“Laws, my horney, I’d go mysef dis blessed minute, but I’s too ole 
and rheumaticky to walk dat far ; my ole bones aint—is Mas’ Douglis 
sick much?” 

“Yes, very sick, I’m afraid. Where’s Jason?” 

“He gone over to Mas’ Jeemes Bradley’s ; ain’t going to be back 
fore morning. Mas’ Douglis let him go; there’s a wedding frolic 
going on. You let me come down and see my Mas’ Douglis mysef ; 
I’se nust him sence he was a baby. I'll come right in and look at 
him, and see if he’s so sick.” 

“Can’t Liza go?” 

“Laws, my mistis, Liza she’s as scary as a nussing hen. She 
wouldn’ go for nothing; and she’s got a toothache, and jes got 
asleep.” 

In a moment Aunt Libby had come down and opened the kitchen 
door, accompanying her young mistress to the house. 

“ He is sick, bress you,” muttered the old crone in a mysterious 
voice ; “his Ma went off just so, took just that way. But laws bress 
you, my honey,” seeing her mistress pale, “ he ain’t gwine to die ’fore 
morning ; you jest wait tell day, and Jase or Liza they’ll go for you.” 

The sick man turned in his broken sleep and called his wife. 
Beatrice went to him, waving the old nurse back. 

“ What do you want, my darling?” she asked. 

“ What time is it?” 

“ About ten o’clock.” 

“T think you’d better send Jase for the doctor.” 

“Very well. Lie still and be quiet, you can drop asleep again 
presently. Aunt Libby,” in a whisper to the old woman sitting on a 
stool near the door, “ I’m going for the doctor myself. You stay here 
and watch my husband, and if he asks for me tell him I’m gone to 
see about the doctor ; don’t tell him I’m gone for him myself. He will 
sleep nearly all the time.” , 

“ But laws bress me, my mistis, you can’t go by yourself all the way 
to town,” said Aunt Libby, excitedly, following her mistress into the 
hall. “’Tain’t proper, nohow, black night and everything ; jest you 
wait tell morning. A lady wouldn’t go after the doctor this away, my 
chile ; you come back.” 

“A lady does it if I do it,” saith Madam Beatrice, throwing up 
her chin. “Stay there and be quiet, Aunt Libby; I’m not at all 
afraid. If it'll ease your mind, you can fray for me while I’m gone, 
if you can pray without groaning. Good-bye. Take care of your 
master.” 

And she walked away. 

“Of course I’d rather not,” she said to herself as she stepped out 
into the dark road; “but oh! my Douglas, how good he has been to 
me! How happy and good he makes me be! Yes, I love him ; oh, 
I do love him, better than all the world! Yes, I would do anything 
for him, and I will stop tormenting myself with these doubts, and 
doubts, and doubts.” Her steps fell firmly as she walked the long 
brown road, a tall, fair woman, with uplifted head, set mouth, and 
eyes piercing the darkness before her. The two miles of country 
road were dreary and dark, but no nervousness attacked her until 
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she entered the village streets, passing one or two drinking saloons, 
and the flaring lights of a chemist’s window, and fearing above all 
things to meet the wondering eyes of an acquaintance. She passed 
the swinging little sign before Jasper Kingsley’s office, and rang the 
bell at Dr. Allen’s, the oldest and most popular practitioner in town ; 
and that gentleman, just returned from paying a visit, having seen 
Mrs. Wallace, took her with him in his buggy and set out once more. 

That was the beginning of Beatrice’s sorrow: a week of increasing 
illness followed, and fever-worn and wan, Douglas lay dying. His 
wife clung to hope in an agony, and his compassionate eyes turned to 
her in the lucid intervals between the delirious hours. 

“Have I made you happy, dear?” he would ask. “You have 
been a sweet wife, and I have had you such a little time; it is hard 
to abandon you.” 

Again: “’Tis a weary and troubled world, at best, my dear, and 
full of parting and pain ; but I am young, and love is sweet, and you 
will be all alone in the world. Still, if it be God’s will, it is best, and 
I shall be happy with my Lord; he loved me, and gave himself for 
me ; I trust him—only — poor little Beatrice!” 

At last it was all over. Douglas lay calm and dead; the funeral 
train stood by his grave, and earth lay over the gallant, gentle breast. 

After the first day or two had passed, Jasper Kingsley, in all kind- 
ness, stopped one day at his cousin’s house, and went in to see her. 
In her deep mourning, pale and wan, Beatrice lay on the sofa, sob- 
bing at intervals, with a half-braided slipper in her hand which she 
had meant to finish for Douglas’s next birthday ; and Jasper came in 
and found her so. 

He lifted her from the sofa, and sitting beside her, took her hand 
in his, talking to her as comfortingly as he could. When Katherine’s 
name was mentioned, Beatrice gave him her last letter to read. It 
contained no message to him, no hint of his name; her letters never 
did; the six months were to pass in silence. Still he looked with 
pleasure at the dainty handwriting, the loving, trustful words, until 
the silence was broken by a passionate cry from Beatrice. 

“Ah me! ah me! my heart! To think that you two are going 
over that sweet, sweet old walk of love and happiness together, and 
I walk all alone forevermore !” 

“Tt is not such a way of happiness,” Jasper said, ruefully; “to 
think I cannot see her!” 

“ But you Jove each other, and all will be well at last: and I—I 
am left desolate! Oh, Douglas loved me! And ah me! if he could 
only come back to me!” 

“ He is happy where he is, dear Beatrice,” began Jasper, feeling 
himself very little capable of administering the consolations of re- 
ligion ; but he was not called upon to say more, for Beatrice inter- 
rupted him. 

“Do not tell me those cold, heartless things. Why did you not 
say, ‘I am sorry for you, poor Beatrice!’ That would have twice the 
reality in it. But you do not really feel for me. Just the old, selfish 
way of the world! You do not care for a soul but little Katherine 
now. Ah me, times change, times change!” 
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“Times change indeed,” quoth Jasper, glancing at her. “You 
can remember that you used to be all the world to me, Beatrice ; but 
you cast me off, and now all the world to me you cannot expect to 
be, however I care for you and sorrow for your sorrow.” 

“T wouldn’t be all in all to you if I could!” cried Madam Beatrice, 
passionately. “Ah, my Douglas, tender and true, there is no one 
like him! I shall never have love or comfort from any soul again, 
such as he gave me. Ah, my cousin, be gentle with me! I ama 
weak, broken, foolish woman, and there is nothing in me worth your 
tenderness now ; but be kind to me in remembrance of my own old 
bright winsome self of past days—days when I liked you, Jasper, 
remember, as well as you liked me!” 

“This strange woman!” thought Jasper, as he drove slowly away. 
“Who ever heard of such odd talk? Yet no one can accuse a woman 
of flirting three days after her husband’s funeral.” And he whistled 
away care. 

Yet Beatrice was a curious study ; he kept going to see her again 
and again, trying to comprehend her; he could not understand her 
state of mind in regard to himself: she bitterly and passionately and 
tenderly deplored Douglas ; she accused Jasper, flouted him, pleaded 
with him, talked tenderly to him. The old, mad, whirling days of ex- 
citement were over for both of them; Beatrice was a widow, Jasper 
engaged, and both four years older since their love affair, and yet 
they found their only delight now in each other’s society, and were 
always together. 

At length: Mrs. Hollis looks up from her plate at the dinner table, 
and remarks in a contemptuous tone: “They say over in Aytch village 
that the widow is being speedily consoled.” 

“What a mean, contemptible thing rumor is!” cries Katherine. 
“Poor, dear Beatrice, she is perfectly broken-hearted! Who do 
‘they’ say is the consoler?” 

“Her old flame, Jasper Kingsley.” 

Mrs. Hollis probably intended this for a painful but healing lancet 
stroke ; it was instead only a heavy-handed blow, and Katherine 
paled and winced a little, though she spoke up bravely. 

“ Now I know that it is doubly false,” she said. 

“Take care, my dear: men are not models of constancy ; he isn’t 
going to mourn forever because you were overruled by your mother to 
send him away. You ought to thank me now. See how fickle he is 
— only five or six months ago and he was pretending to be wild over 
you.” 

Katherine smiled with a strong effort ; but as soon as the meal was 
over she went away by herself. 

“Do I not know that he loves me? Is not to-morrow evening the 
time appointed that I shall see him again? He will be here with his 
sweet, pleading words, and calling me ‘ Katherine, Katherine,’ over 
and over, and entreating me to make up my mind to go away with 
him. Dear love! dear love! Oh, my Father, is the path of duty that 
little narrow thorny one? Ah, let me believe that the path leads toa 
golden, restful heaven, where this little life’s sorrows will seem 
nothing worth.” 
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A dreary lifetime the future appeared to little Katherine if she 
bade her lover good-bye. Her mother, all unsoftened by her submis- 
sion, so long as that foolish tenderness she scorned remained in her 
heart: Jo’s teasing, Georgie’s and Charley’s boyish mishaps, Loulie’s 
prim, proper behavior always reproaching hers, Harry’s demands on 
her pocket-money and patience. 

This very afternoon Beatrice Wallace stood talking to Jasper Kings- 
ley. It was a sultry August evening, a sunset of stormy cloud and 
crimson glory faded in the west, and the stars were twinkling forth, 
and by an open window in the dusk Beatrice, five months widowed, 
was talking. 

“ You are going to see Katherine to-morrow?” 

“Yar 

“ Have you loved her all this time then?” 

“Of course I have.” 

“ Ah, me! I wish to Heaven my own time could only come once 
more!” 

“To you remember our old time, Beatrice?” he asked, won on by 
the glamour of the wistful, fair face. 

“ Why should I, when you have forgotten ?” she asked. 

“And if I have not?” he asked, tempted to be foolish, and salv- 
ing his conscience with the reflection that she must know that he was 
not in earnest after what he had said of Katherine. 

“ Tell me so then!” she said vehemently. 

“*T remember, of course,” he said, more coldly, “and I shall never 
forget how untrue to me you were.” 

“T loved you, Jasper, I loved you more than I ever loved any one! 
And I —I have never forgotten!” 

“ Beatrice!” he cried, staggered and not over-pleased. But Bea- 
trice had thrown her head upon his shoulder with passionate weeping, 
and after a pause Jasper recklessly put his arm around her and put 
his face down to kiss her. 

“No, no!” she cried, burying her face in his coat-sleeve. “No 
man shall ever take Douglas’s last kiss.” 

Jasper felt no inclination to press the matter, and held her very 
loosely in his arm. An overpowering sense of the humor of the 
situation made him bear it with far more equanimity than a man of a 
nicer sense of honor could have done. But he could not but feel 
that matters were approaching a crisis when the lovely widow raised — 
her head at last, and said softly: 

“ Are you angry, Jasper? It was a foolish impulse. Kiss me.” 

One look into the dusky eyes, and resolve melted. That one kiss, 
and his fate was sealed. 

“Oh, Beatrice!” he cried, the old passion for her asserting itself, 
“T would give heaven and earth to call you my own!” 

“T have given myself to you,” she said. 

“‘ But Katherine, poor little Katherine?” 

“Poor little Katherine!” said Beatrice, mockingly. ‘ Obedient, 
cold little Katherine! Do you imagine she can hold out against my 
Cousin Virginia? You don’t know Madam Hollis. I lived with her 
before —- before I was mar—you know! And you can’t imagine 
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what it was to escape from her in the summer with Aunt Wallace. 
No, go to meet her tomorrow. She will reject you; give her that 
poor little triumph, and then come back to me.” 

“ And if she loves me?” 

“ She will not, I tell you. Oh, if she stands in my way I will hate 
her as never before one created being hated another. But if she 
loves you, dissemble, and return to me.” 

‘I told her if her mother had not consented by this time that she 
must run away with me. Suppose she is all prepared ?” 

“Jasper, you will not leave me? You will not be untrue to me? 
Oh, if you marry her it will kill me! Promise me, promise — nay, 
I hate the very thought of her for crossing our minds. It will not 
come to ¢Aat/ Think of her no more now, think only of me.” 

Troubled as the fickle heart was, it cast off its burden easily, look- 
ing for a moment on the bewitching face on his breast ; and Kathe- 
rine was forgotten. 


A sultrier day than even the last, but a thunder-shower is coming 
up to cool the air. Ragged and dark the threatening cloud widens 
and deepens. Little Katherine Hollis stands under an immense pine 
tree watching the clouds and hearing the muttering thunder, and won- 
dering if it will rain very soon, and if Jasper is near by now. She 
stands at the appointed trysting-tree, half a mile from home, on a 
seldom travelled road. 

Yes, the storm breaks, the great drops patter slowly, the wind 
rises ; but the dense pine embowers her, and she does not fear to be 
wet. Ah! a long, loud peal of thunder and a quivering lightning 
flash, and the floods of rain descend. ‘The old pine-tree is riven in 
twain by the lightning, and Katherine — only one thrill, so sharp, so 
short as not to be decided pain, and the elements have done their 
merciful work. 

White and still she lies to keep the tryst, Jasper. The clouds have 
broken, the young moon shines through the trees, the birds are sing- 
ing in the freshened twilight. 

And no man knoweth what words she would have said ; and in no 
one’s way does she stand longer, and no one’s will may she cross ; 
and Madam Hollis mourns silently, and never quite decides in her 
own mind whether or no her little daughter’s feet walk the streets of 
the golden city. 

HENRIETTA Harpy. 























SAN ANTONIO DE BEXAR, 


F peculiarities were quills, San Antonio de Bexar would be a rare 

porcupine. Over all the round of aspects in which a thoughtful 
mind may view a city, it bristles with striking idiosyncrasies and 
bizarre contrasts. Its history, population, climate, location, architec- 
ture, soil, water, customs, costumes, horses, cattle, all attract the 
stranger’s attention, either by force of intrinsic singularity or of odd 
juxtapositions. It was a puling infant for a century and a quarter, 
yet has grown to a pretty vigorous youth in a quarter of a century ; 
its inhabitants are so varied that the “go slow” directions over its 
bridges are printed in three languages, and the religious services in 
its churches held in four; the thermometer, the barometer, the vane, 
the hygrometer, oscillate so rapidly, so frequently, so lawlessly, and 
through so wide a meteorological range, that the climate is simply 
indescribable, yet it is a growing resort for consumptives ; it stands 
with all its gay prosperity just in the edge of a lonesome, untilled belt 
of land one hundred and fifty miles wide, like A/ardi Gras on the 
austere brink of Lent; it has no Sunday laws, and that days finds its 
bar-rooms and billiard-saloons as freely open and as fully attended as 
its churches ; its buildings, ranging from the Mexican jaca/ to the San 
Fernando Cathedral, represent all the progressive stages of man’s 
architectural progress in edifices of mud, of wood, of stone, of iron, 
and of sundry combinations of those materials; its soil is in wet 
weather an inky-black cement, but in dry a floury-white powder ; it is 
built along both banks of two limpid streams, vet it drinks rain-water 
collected in cisterns ; its horses and mules are from Lilliput, while its 
oxen are from Brobdingnag. 

San Antonio de Bexar, Texas, had its birth in 1715. It was, in- 
deed, born before its time, in consequence of a sudden fright into 
which its mother, Spain, was thrown by the menacing attitudes of 
certain Frenchmen, who, upon other occasions besides this one, were 
in those days very much what immortal Mrs. Gamp has declared to 
Mrs. Harris “these steam-ingines is in our business,” a frequent 
cause of the premature development of projects. For Spain had not 
intended to allow any settlements, as yet, in that part of her province 
of the New Philippines which embraced what is now called Texas. 
In the then situation of her affairs, this policy was not without some 
reasons to support it. She had valuable possessions in New Mexico: 
between these possessions and the French settlements to the eastward, 
intervened an enormous breadth of country, whose obstacles against 
intruders, appalling enough in themselves, were yet magnified by the 
shadowy terrors that haunt an unknown land. Why not fortify her 
New Mexican silver-mines with these sextuple barriers, droughts, 
deserts, mountains, rivers, savages, and nameless fears? Surely, if 
inclosure could be made impregnable, this would seem to be so ; and 
accordingly the Spanish Government had finally determined, in 1694, 
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not to revive the feeble posts and missions which had been established 
four years previously with a view to make head against the expedition 
of La Salie, but which had been abandoned already by soldier and 
friar, in consequence of the want of food and the ferocity of the 
savages. 

But in 1712, Anthony Crozat, an enterprising French merchant, 
obtained from Louis XIV. a conditional grant to the whole of the 
French province of Louisiana. Crozat believed that a lucrative trade 
might be established with the northeastern provinces of Mexico, and 
that mines might exist in his territory. To test these beliefs, young 
Huchereau St. Denis, acting under instructions from Cadillac, who 
had been appointed Governor of Louisiana by Crozat’s influence, 
started westward, left a nucleus of a settlement at Natchitoches, and 
proceeded across the country to the Rio Grande, where his explora- 
tions, after romantic adventures too numerous to be related here, 
came to an inglorious suspension with his seizure and imprisonment 
‘by the Spanish Vice-regal authorities in Mexico. 

It was this expedition which produced the premature result herein- 
before alluded to. Spain saw that instead of surrounding New Mexico 
with inhospitable wastes and ferocious savages, she was in reality but 
leaving France free to occupy whatever coigns of vantage might be 
found in that prodigious Debatable Land, which was claimed by both 
and was held by neither. 

Perhaps this consideration was heightened by Spain’s consciousness 
that the flimsiness of her title to that part of the “ New Philippines ” 
which lay east of the Rio Grande, really required an actual occupa- 
tion in order to bolster it up. Pretty much all that she could prove 
in support of her claim was, that in 1494 Pope Alexander VI., acting 
as arbitrator between Portugal and Spain, had assigned to the latter 
all of the American possessions that lay west of a meridian running 
three hundred and seventy miles west of the Azores; that De Leon, 
De Ayllon, De Narvaez, and De Soto, in voyages made between the 
years 1512 and 1538, had sailed from Cape Florida to Cape Catorce ; 
and that Philip II. had denounced the penalty of extermination 
against any foreigner who should enter the Gulf of Mexico or any of 
the lands bordering thereupon. 

These were, to say the least, but indefinite muniments of title ; and 
to them France could oppose the unquestionable fact that La Salle 
had coasted the shore of Texas westward to Corpus Christi inlet, had 
returned along the same route, had explored bays and rivers and 
named them, and had finally built Fort St. Louis on the Lavaca river 
in 1685. Here now, in 1714, to crown all, was this daring young 
Lord Huchereau St. Denis traversing the whole land from Natchi- 
toches to the Rio Grande, and thrusting in his audacious face like 
an apparition of energy upon the sleepy routines of post-life and mis- 
sion-life at San Juan Bautista. 

This was alarming; and in 1715 the Duke of Linares, Viceroy of 
Mexico, despatched Don Domingo Ramon to Texas with a party of 
troops and some Franciscan friars, to take steps for the permanent 
occupation of the country. Ramon established several forts and 
missions: among others he located a fort, or presidio (Spanish, “a 
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garrison”), on the western bank of the San Pedro river, a small 
stream flowing through the western suburbs of the present city of 
San Antonio de Bexar, about three-fourths of a mile from the present 
Main Plaza. This presidio was called San Antonio de Valero. In 
May, 1718, certain Alcantarine Franciscans, of the College of Quere- 
taro, established a mission under the protection of the Areszdio, calling 
it by the same invocation, San Antonio de Valero. It was this mis- 
sion whose Church of the Alamo afterwards shed so red a glory 
upon the Texan revolution. It had been founded fifteen years before, 
in the valley of the Rio Grande, under the invocation of San Fran- 
cisco Solano ; had been removed to San Ildefonso in 1708, and again 
removed back to the Rio Grande in 1710 under the new invocation 
of San José. It had not indeed yet reached the end of its wander- 
ings. In 1722 both the fresidio and mission of San Antonio de 
Valero were removed to what is now known as the Military Plaza, 
and a permanent system of improvements begun. 

Here then, with sword and crozier, Spain set to work at once to 
reduce her wild claim into possession, and to fulfill the condition 
upon which Pope Alexander had granted her the country — of christ- 
ianising its natives. One cannot but lean one’s head on one’s hand 
to dream out, for a moment, this old Military Plaza— most singular 
spot on the wide expanse of the lonesome Texan prairies — as it was 
a hundred and fifty years ago. The rude buildings, the church, the 
hospital, the soldiers’ dwellings, the brethren’s lodgings, the huts for 
the converted Indians ( Yudios Reducidos) stand ranged about the large 
level quadrangle, so placed upon the same theory of protection which 
“parks ” the wagon-train that will camp this night on the plains. Ah, 
here they come, the inhabitants of San Antonio, from the church- 
door; vespers is over; the big-thighed, bow-legged, horse-riding 
Apache steps forth, slowly, for he is yet in a maze—the burning 
candles, the shrine, the genuflexions, the chants, are all yet whirling in 
his memory ; the lazy soldier slouches by, leering at him, yet observ- 
ing a certain care not to be seen therein, for Sefior Soldado is not 
wholly free from fear of this great-thewed Sefior Apache ; the soldiers’ 
wives, the squaws, the catechumens, the children, all wend their 
ways across the plaza. Here advances Brother Juan, bare-footed, in 
a gown of serge, with his knotted scourge a-dangle from his girdle ; 
he accosts the Indian, he draws him on to talk of Manitou, his grave 
pale face grows intense and his forehead wrinkles as he spurs his 
brain on to the devising of arguments that will convince this wild 
soul before him of the fact of the God of Adam, of Peter, and of 
Francis. Yonder is a crowd: alas, it is stout Brother Antonio, lay- 
ing shrewd stripes with unsparing arm upon the back of a young In- 
dian — so hard to convince these dusky youths and maidens of the 
wide range and ramifications of that commandment which they seem 
most prone to break. Ha! there behind the church, if you look, 
goes on another flagellation: Brother Francis has crept back there, 
slipped his woollen gown from his shoulders, and fallen to with his 
knotted scourge upon his own bare back, for that a quick vision did, 
by instigation of the devil, cross his mind even in the very midst of 
vespers — a vision of a certain sefiorita as his wife, of a warm all-day 
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sunned Aacienda, of children playing, of fruits, of friends, of laughter 
—‘O blessed St. Francis of Assisi, fend off Sathanas!” he cries, and 
raises a heavier welt. 

Presently, as evening draws on, the Indians hold meetings, males 
in one place, females in another; reciting prayers, singing canticles : 
finally it is bed-time, honest Brother Antonio goes round and locks 
the unmarried young male Indians into their sleeping apartments on 
one side, the maidens on the other side into theirs, casts a glance 
mayhap towards Mexico, breathes a prayer, gets him to his pallet, 
and the Plaza of San Antonio de Valero is left in company of the 
still sentinel, the stream of the San Pedro purling on one side, that of 
the San Antonio whispering on the other, under the quiet stars, midst 
of the solemn prairie, in whose long grass yonder (by all odds) 
crouches some keen-eyed Apache dravo,* who has taken a fancy that 
he will ride Don Ramon’s charger. 

The infant settlement soon begins to serve in that capacity which 
gives ita “bad eminence” among the other Texan settlements for 
the next hundred years: to wit, as the point to which, or from which, 
armies are retreating or advancing, or in which armies are fighting. 
Already, in 1719, before the removal to the Military Plaza, the scenes 
of war have been transacting themselves in the young San Antonio 
de Valero. Ona certain day in the spring of that year, the peaceful 
people are astonished to behold all their Spanish brethren who belong 
to the settlements eastward of theirs, come crowding into the town ; 
monks, soldiers, women and all. In the confusion they quickly learn 
that in the latter part of the year before, France has declared war 
against Spain ; that the Frenchmen at Natchitoches, as soon as they 
have heard the news, have rushed to arms with Gallic impetuosity, and 
led by La Harpe and St. Denis, have advanced westward, have put 
to flight all the Spanish at Adaes, at Orquizaco, at Aes, and at 
Nacogdoches ; and that these are they who are here now, disturbing 
the peaceful mission with unwonted sights and sounds, and stretching 
its slender hospitalities to repletion. ‘The French do not attack, 
however, but return towards Natchitoches. In a short time enter 
from the opposite side of the stage, that is to say from Mexico, 
the Marquis de Aguayo, Governor-General of New Estremadura and 
the New Philippines, with five hundred mounted men. These march 
through, take with them the men of Orquizaco, of Adaes and Aes, 
re-establish those settlements, and pursue the French until they hear 
that the latter are in Natchitoches ; De Aguayo then returns to San 
Antonio and sets on foot plans for its permanent improvement. 

About this time occurs a short and spicy correspondence, which 
for the first time probably announces the name of the State of Texas, 
and which explicitly broaches a dispute that is to last for many a 
year. The Spanish Viceroy in Mexico appoints Don Martin D’Alar- 
conne Governor of Texas. Soon afterwards La Harpe leaves the 
French post of Natchitoches and busies himself in advancing the 
French interests among the Nassonitef Indians. In beginning this 





*Sp. Yndios Bravos: Unconverted Indians. 
tA tribe, or set of tribes, whose seat of government seems to have been a village called 7exas, 
on the east bank of the Neches River. 
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enterprise La Harpe sends “a polite message” to the Spanish Gov- 
ernor, who thereupon writes : 


“Monsieur :— I am very sensible of the politeness that M. de Bien- 
ville and yourself have had the goodness to showto me. The orders 
I have received from the King my master are to maintain a good un- 
derstanding with the French of Louisiana ; my own inclinations lead 
me equally to afford them all the services that depend upon me. But 
I am compelled to say that your arrival at the Nassonite village sur- 
prises me much. Your Governor could not be ignorant that the post 
you occupy belongs to my government, and that all the lands west of 
the Nassonites depend upon New Mexico. I counsel you to inform 
M. Bienville of this, or you will force me to oblige you to abandon 
lands that the French have no right to occupy. I have the honor, 
etc. D’ ALARCONNE, 

“Trinity River, May 20, 1719.” 


To this La Harpe makes reply: 


“Monsieur :— The order from his Catholic Majesty to maintain a 
good understanding with the French of Louisiana, and the kind inten- 
tions you have yourself expressed towards them, accord but little with 
your proceedings. Permit me to apprise you that M. de Bienville is 
perfectly informed of the limits of his government, and is very certain 
that the post of Nassonite does not depend upon the dominions of 
his Catholic Majesty. He knows also that the Province of Laste- 
kas,* of which you say you are Governor, is a part of Louisiana. M. 
de la Salle took possession in 1685, in the name of his Most Christian 
Majesty, and since the above epoch possession has been renewed 
from time to time. Respecting the post of Nassonite, I cannot com- 
prehend by what right you pretend that: it forms a part of New 
Mexico. I beg leave to represent to you that Don Antonio de 
Minoir, who discovered New Mexico in 1683, never penetrated 
east of that province or the Rio Bravo, It was the French who first 
made alliances with the savage tribes in this region, and it is natural 
to conclude that a river that flows into the Mississippi and the lands 
it waters belong to the King my master. If you will do me the 
pleasure to come into this quarter I will convince you I hold a post I 
know how to defend. I have the honor, etc., 

“Nassonite, Fuly 8th, 1719. De La Harpe.” 


For several years after the permanent location round the Military 
Plaza no important events seem to be recorded as happening in San 
Antonio; but the quiet work of post and mission goes on, and the 
probable talk on the Plaza is of the three new missions which De 
Aguayo establishes on the San Antonio River, below the town, under 
the protection of its garrison; or of the tales which come slowly 
floating from the northward concerning the dreadful fate of a Spanish 





* Lastekas, 7. ¢. Las Tekas: Texas. The Frenchmen in those days appear to have great diffi- 
— in inventing orthographies for these odious Indian names. The Choctaws, for instance, appear 
in the documents of the time as ** 7chactas,”’ the Chickasaws as “*Chicachats,’”’ the Cherokees as 
**Cheraguis,’ and they can get no nearer to ‘‘ Camanches”’ than “‘Choumans,”’ or “Cannensis”’! 
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expedition which has been sent to attack the French settlements on 
the Upper Mississippi, and which, mistaking the hostile Missouris on 
the way for friendly Osages, distributes fifteen hundred muskets, 
together with sabres and pistols, to the said Missouris to be used 
against the French, whereupon the Missouris next morning at day- 
break fall upon the unsuspecting Spaniards, butcher them all (save 
the priest, whom they keep for a “ magpie,” as they call him, to laugh 
at), and march off into the French fort arrayed in great spoils, their 
chief wearing the chasuble and bearing the paten before him for a 
breastplate ; or of Governor De Aguayo’s recommendation to the home 
government to send colonists instead of soldiers if it would help the 
friars to win the Indians; or of the appointment of a separate gov- 
ernor for Texas in 1727; or of the withdrawal of ten soldiers in 
1729, leaving only forty-three in garrison at San Antonio. About 
1731, however, an important addition is made to the town. Under 
the auspices of the home government — which seems to have accepted 
De Aguayo’s ideas —thirteen families and two single men arrive, 
pure Spaniards from the Canary Islands, also some Tlascalans, and a 
party from Monterey. These set to work around a Plaza (the 
“Plaza of the Constitution,” or “ Main Plaza”) just eastward of and 
adjoining the Military Plaza, and commence a town which they call 
San Fernando. They are led, it seems, to this location by the same 
facility of irrigation which had recommended the Military Plaza to 
their neighbors. The new colonists impart vigor to affairs. The 
missions prosper, Indians are captured, and brought in to be civilised 
whether or no, and on the 5th of March, 1731, the foundation is laid 
of the Mission of Za Purisima Concepcion de Acufa, on the San 
Antonio River, a mile or so below the town. 

Meantime a serious conspiracy against the welfare of San Antonio 
and San Fernando is hatched in the northeast. The Natchez Indians 
wish to revenge themselves upon the French, who have driven them 
from their home on the Mississippi. They resolve to attack St. 
Denis at Natchitoches, and to prevent the Spaniards from helping 
him (the French and Spanish are now friends, having united against 
England), they procure the Apaches to assail San Antonio. St. 
Denis, however, surprises and defeats the Natchez ; and the Apaches 
appear to have made no organised attack, but to have confined them- 
selves to murdering and thieving in parties. ‘These Apaches, indeed, 
were dreadful scourges in these days to San Antonio and its environs. 
The people of the fresidio of San Fernando and of the missions on 
the river complained repeatedly (says the Zestimonio de un Parecer* in 
the archives of Bexar) that they cannot expand (sin poder estenderse) 
on account of “/as frequienttes hosttilidades gue experimenttan de los 
Yndios Apaches.” This great tribe had headquarters about the Pass 
of Baudera, some fifty miles to the northwestward, from which they 
forayed not only up to Antonio, but even as far as to Coahuila. 
Moreover, they manage (says the Zéstimonio) horses, firearms, and 
arrows con mucha desttreza y agilidad, Finally the men of San An- 
tonio and San Fernando get tired of it, and after some minor counter- 





*Testimony of a witness: this document is hereinafter described. 
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forays, they organise an expedition in 1732 which conquers compara- 
tive peace from the Apaches for a few years. 

Nothing of special interest is recorded as happening in San Antonio 
from this time until 1736. In September of that year arrives Don 
Carlos de Franquis, who immediately proceeds to throw the town into 
avery pretty ferment. Franquis had come out from Spain to Mexico 
to be Governor of Tlascala. On arriving, he finds that some one 
else is already Governor of Tlascala. Vizarron, Archbishop of 
Mexico, and acting Viceroy since Casa Fuerte’s death, disposes of 
him —it is likely he made trouble enough till that was done — by 
sending him off to Texas to supersede Governor Sandoval, a fine old 
veteran, who has been for two years governing the Province with 
such soldierly fidelity as has won him great favor among the inhabi- 
tants. Franquis begins by insulting the priests, and follows this up 
with breaking open people’s letters. Presently he arrests Sandoval, 
has him chained, and causes criminal proceedings to be commenced 
against him, charging him with treacherous complicity in certain 
movements of St. Denis at Natchitoches. It seems that St. Denis, 
having found a higher and drier location, has removed his garrison 
and the French Mission of St. John the Baptist some miles further 
from Red River towards the Texas territory, and built a new fort and 
settlements ; that Sandoval, hearing of it, has promptly called him 
to account as an intruder on Spanish ground ; and that a correspon- 
dence has ensued between St. Denis and Sandoval, virging, the rights 
of their respective governments in the premises, which has just been 
brought to the point of a flat issue upon which to go to the jury of 
war when Sandoval is ousted by Franquis. The Viceroy sends the 
Governor of New Leon to investigate the trouble; and the famous 
law-suit of Franquis versus Sandoval is fairly commenced. The Gov- 
ernor of New Leon seems to find against Franquis, who is sent back 
to the fresidio on the Rio Grande. He gets away, however, and off 
to the Viceroy. But Sandoval is not satisfied, naturally, for he has 
been mulcted in some three thousand four hundred dollars, costs of 
the investigating commission. He pays, and in 1738 files his petition 
against Franquis for redress of his injuries. Franquis, thus attacked 
in turn, strengthens his position with a new line of accusations. He 
now, besides the French business, charges Sandoval with living at 
San Antonio instead of at Adaes, the official residence; with being 
irregular in his accounts with the San Antonio garrison; and with 
peculation in the matter of the salaries of certain paid missionaries, 
whom Sandoval is alleged to have discharged and then pocketed their 
stipends. The papers go to the Viceroy, and from the Viceroy to 
Attorney-General Vedoya. In 1740 Vedoya decides Sandoval guilty 
of living at San Antonio, though it was his duty to be there to defend 
it against the Apaches; guilty of irregular book-keeping, though 
through memoranda it is found that there is a balance in his favor of 
thirteen hundred dollars ; not guilty of stealing the missionary money. 
Upon the French matter Vedoya will not decide without further evi- 
dence. With poor Sandoval it is pay again ; he is fined five hundred 
dollars for his “guilt.” Meantime, some months afterward an order 
is made that testimony be taken in Texas with regard to the French 
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affair, said testimony to embrace an account of pretty much every- 
thing in, about, and concerning Texas. The testimony being taken 
and returned, the Attorney-General, in November, 1741, entirely 
acquits Sandovai. But alas for the stout old soldier! this is in 
Mexico, where from of old, if one is asked who rules now, one must 
reply with the circumspection of that Georgia judge who, being asked 
the politics of his son, made answer that he knew not, not having seen 
the creature since breakfast. Vizarron has gone out; the Duke de la 
Conquista has come into the Viceroyalty ; and Sandoval has hardly 
had time to taste his hard-earned triumph before, through machina- 
tions of Franquis, he finds himself in prison by order of the new 
Viceroy. Finally, however, the rule works the other way: in Decem- 
ber, 1743, a new Viceroy, Count Fuenclara, gets hold of the papers 
in the case, acquits Sandoval, and enjoins Franquis from proceeding 
further in the matter. 

It was in the course of this litigation—a copy of the proceedings 
in which, “filling thirty volumes of manuscript,” was transmitted to 
Spain —that the old document hereinbefore referred to as the des#i- 
monio de un Parecer had its origin. In this paper San Antonio is 
called San Antonio de Vejar 6 Valero: Vejar being the Spanish ortho- 
graphy of the Mexican Bexar (pronounced Vay-har). This name, San 
Antonio de Bexar, seems to have attached itself particularly to the 
military post, or presidio ; its origin is not known. The town of San 
Fernando sgs stil] so galied at this time; and the town and mission 
of San Antonio de Valero bore that name. In 1744 this latter ex- 
tended itself to the eastward, or rather the extension had probably 
gone on before that time and was only evidenced then. At any rate, 
on the 8th of May, 1744, the first stone of the present Church of the 
Alamo was laid and blessed. The site of this church is nearly a 
quarter of a mile to the eastward of the Military Plaza, where the 
mission to which it belonged had been located in 1722. From an 
old record-book purporting to contain the baptisms in “the Parish of 
the Pueblo of San Yosé del Alamo,” it would seem that there must 
have been also a settlement of that name. San Antonio de Bexar, 
therefore —the modern city— seems to be a consolidation of the 
presidio of San Antonio de Bexar, the mission and Azeb/o (or villa) of 
San Antonio de Valero, and the pueblos of San Fernando and San 
José del Alamo. 

For the next forty years after the foundation of the Alamo in 1744, 
the colonists and missionaries seem to have pursued the ordinary 
round of their labors without unusual events; in point of material 
prosperity San Antonio seems to have led but a struggling existence. 
Yoakum * estimates the whole European population of Texas in 1744 
to have been fifteen hundred, which, together with about the same 
number of converted Indians, “was divided mostly between Adaes 
and San Antonio.” The sathe author again f estimates the popula- 
tion of Adaes and San Antonio in 1765 to have been “hardly five 
hundred” Europeans, besides converted Indians, of whom he adds 
that there were only about seven hundred and fifty in the whole 
province of Texas. It was impossible indeed during these years 





* History of Texas, vol. 1, p. 87. t Vol. 1, p. 97. 
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that any legitimate prosperity could have been attained. Up to the 
year 1762, when France, to save Louisiana from the clutches of 
England, ceded it to Spain, trade had been prohibited by the latter 
between her Texan colonists and the French settlers in Louisiana, 
though some intercourse always went on in a smuggling way between 
the two, whenever they could get a Spanish official to wink his eye or 
turn his back ; and even after the cession of Louisiana matters were 
little better in point of commercial activity. There were also restric- 
tions even upon the agricultural energies of the colonists: they were, 
it is said, prohibited from cultivating the vine and the olive, and also 
from the manufacture of many articles. Indeed, the immediate 
necessity of settlements having passed away with the removal of the 
danger of French occupation, the old policy of Spain seems to have 
been resumed in full force, that of keeping her provinces around New 
Mexico and Mexico impenetrable wastes, as barriers against enter- 
prising neighbors. 

Nor was the spiritual prosperity much greater. The arduous toils 
and sublime devotions of the Franciscan brethren bore but moderate 
fruit. Father Marest had declared in 1712 that the conversion of the 
Indians was “a miracle of the Lord’s mercy,” and that it was “ neces- 
sary first to transform them into men, and afterward to labor to make 
them Christians.” These noble brothers too had reason to believe 
in the inhumanity of the Indians. They could remember the San 
Saba Mission, where, in 1758, the Indians had fallen upon the people 
and massacred every human being, lay and clerical; and here, in 
1785, they could see for themselves the company of San Carlos de 
Parras driven by the fierce Camanches to place their quarters within 
the enclosure of the Alamo. 

In 1783-5 San Antonio de Valero ceased to be a mission. For 
some reason it had become customary to send whatever captive 
Indians were brought in to the missions below the town for Chris- 
tianisation. The town, however, which had been built up about 
the mission buildings, remained, having a separate alcalde, and an 
organisation politically and religiously distinct from that of San 
Antonio de Bexar and San Fernando for some years longer. In 1790 
the population around the Alamo was increased by the addition of 
the people from the Presidio de los Adaes ; this post was abandoned, 
and its inhabitants were provided with lands which had been the 
property of the mission of San Antonio de Valero, lying in the 
neighborhood of the Alamo, to the north. “The upper /abor* of 
the Alamo,” says Mr. Giraud, the present mayor of the city, in an 
interesting note which constitutes Appendix Iv. of Yoakum’s History 
of Texas,“ . . . is still commonly called by the old inhabitants the 
labor de los AdaeseRios.” ‘These mission lands about the Alamo seem 
to have ceased to be such about this time, and to have been divided 
off to the mission-people, each of whom received a portion, with fee- 
simple title. In 1793 the distinct religious organisation of the Mission 
of San Antonio de Valero terminated, and it was aggregated to the 
curacy of the town of San Fernando and the Jresidio of San Antonio 





*Zabor: a Spanish land-measure of about one hundred and seventy-seven acres. 
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de Bexar ; as appears by the following note which is found on the last 
page of an old record-book of baptisms in the archives of Bexar :— 


“On the 22d day of August, 1793, I passed this book of the 
records of the pueblo of San Antonio de Valero to the archives of the 
curacy of the town of San Fernando and fresidio of San Antonio de 
Bexar, by order of the most illustrious Sefor Dr. Don Andres de 
Llanos y Valdez, most worthy bishop of this diocese, dated January 
2d, of the same year, by reason of said pueb/o having been aggregated 
to the curacy of Bexar ; and that it may be known, I sign it. 

“Fr, Jose Francisco Lopez, Parroco,” 


In the year 1800 San Antonio began to see a new sort of prisoners 
brought in. Instead of captive Indians, here arrived a party of eleven 
Americans* in irons, who were the remainder of a company with 
which Philip Nolan, a trader between Natchez and San Antonio, had 
started out, and who, after a sharp fight with one hundred and fifty 
Spanish soldiers in which Nolan was killed, had been first induced to 
return to Nacogdoches, and there treacherously manacled and sent to 
prison at San Antonio. Again, in 1805, three Americans are brought 
in under guard. In this year, too, matters begin to be a little more 
lively in the town. Spain’s neighbor on the east is not now France ; 
for in 1803 Louisiana has been formally transferred to the United 
States. There is already trouble with the latter about the boundary 
line betwixt Louisiana and Texas. Don Antonio Cordero, the new 
Governor of Texas, has brought on a lot of troops through the town, 
and fixed his official residence here ; and troops continue to march 
through ex route to Natchitoches, where the American General Wil- 
kinson is, menacing the border. Again, in 1807, Lieutenant Zebulon 
M. Pike, of the United States army, passes through town in charge 
of an escort. Lieutenant Pike has been sent to explore the Arkansas 
and Red rivers, and to treat with the Camanches, has been appre- 
hended by the Spanish authorities in New Mexico, carried to Santa 
Fé, and is now being escorted home. 

At this time there are four hundred troops in San Antonio, in 
quarters near the Alamo. Besides these, the town has about two 
thousand inhabitants, mostly Spaniards and Creoles, the remainder 
Frenchmen, Americans, civilised Indians, and half-breeds. New 
settlers have come in; and what with army officers, the Governor’s 
people, the clergy, and prominent citizens, society begins to form and 
to enjoy itself. The Governor, Father McGuire, Colonel Delgado, 
Captain Ugarte, Doctor Zerbin, dispense hospitalities and adorn 
social meetings. There are, in the evenings, levees at the Governor’s ; 
sometimes Mexican dances on the Plaza, at which all assist ; and fre- 
quent and prolonged card-parties. 

But these peaceful scenes do not last long. In 1811 the passers 
across the San Antonio river between the Alamo and the Main Plaza 
behold a strange sight: it is the head of a man stuck ona pole, 
there, in bloody menace against rebels. This head but yesterday was 





*Americans, #. ¢. United States people; in which sense, to avoid the awkwardness of the only 
other equivalent terms, I shall hereafter use the word. 
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on the shoulders of Colonel Delgado, a flying adherent of Hidalgo, 
in Mexico: Hidalgo, initiator of how long a train of Mexican revolu- 
tions! having been also put to death in Chihuahua. It was not long 
before this blood was (as from of old) washed out with other blood. 
Bernardo Gutierrez, a fellow-rebel of the unfortunate Delgado, escaped 
to Natchitoches, and met young Magee, an officer of the United 
States army. In a short time the two had assembled a mixed force 
of American adventurers and rebellious Mexican republicans, had 
driven the Spanish troops from Nacogdoches, marched into Texas, 
captured the fort and supplies at La Bahia, enlisted its garrison, and 
sustained a siege there which the enemy was finally compelled to 
abandon with loss. It was in March, 1813, that the Spanish besieg- 
ing force set out on its retreat up the river to San Antonio. Gutierrez 
— Magee having committed suicide in consequence of mortification 
at the indignant refusal of the troops to accept a surrender which he 
had negotiated soon after the beginning of the siege — determined 
to pursue. On the 28th of March he crossed the Salado, en route to 
San Antonio, with a force consisting of eight hundred Americans 
under Colonel Kemper, one hundred and eighty Mexicans led by 
Manchaco,* under Colonel James Gaines, three hundred Lipan and 
Twowokana Indians, and twenty-five Cooshattie Indians. Marching 
along the bank of the San Antonio river, with the left flank protected 
by the stream, this motley army arrived within nine miles of San An- 
tonio, when the riflemen on the right suddenly discovered the enemy 
ambushed in the chaparral on the side of a ridge. Here the whole 
force that Governor Salcedo could muster had been posted, consist- 
ing of about fifteen hundred regular troops and a thousand militia. 
To gain time to form, the Indians were ranged to receive the opening 
charge of the Spanish cavalry; the enemy meantime having immedi- 
ately formed along the crest of the ridge, with twelve pieces of ar- 
tillery in the centre. The Indians broke at the first shock ; only the 
Cooshatties and a few others stood their ground. ‘These received two 
other charges, in which they lost two killed and several wounded. 
The Americans had now made their dispositions, and proceeded to 
execute them with matchless coolness. They charged up the hill, 
stopped at thirty yards of the enemy’s line, fired three rounds, loaded, 
then charged again, and straightway the slope towards San Antonio 
was dotted with Spanish fugitives, whom the Indians pursued and 
butchered regardless of quarter. The Spanish commander, who had 
pledged sword and head to Governor Salcedo that he would kill and 
capture the American army, could not endure the sting of his misfor- 
tune. He spurred his horse upon the American ranks, attacked 
Major Ross, then Colonel Kemper, and while in the act of striking 
the latter was shot by private William Owen. The Spanish loss is 
said to have been near a thousand killed and wounded. 

Next day the Americans advanced to the outskirts of San Antonio 
and demanded a surrender. Governor Salcedo desired to parley, to 
delay. A second demand was made—peremptory. Governor Sal- 
cedo then marched out with his staff. He presented his sword to 
Captain Taylor; Taylor refused, and referred him to Col. Kemper. 





*A prominent Mexican, of Texas, of strong but uncultivated intellect. 
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Presenting to Col. Kemper, he was in turn referred to Gutierrez. 
No, not to that rebel! Salcedo thrust his sword into the ground, 
whence Gutierrez drew it. The victors got stores, arms, and treasure. 
Seventeen American prisoners in the Alamo were released and armed. 
The troops were paid — receiving a bonus of fifteen dollars each in 
addition to wages—clothed and mounted out of the booty. .The 
Indians were not forgotten in the distribution ; they “ were supplied,” 
says Yoakum, “with two dollars’ worth of vermilion, together with 
presents of the value of a hundred and thirty dollars, and sent away 
rejoicing.” 

And now flowed the blood that must answer that which dripped 
down the pole from poor Col. Delgado’s head. Shortly after the 
victory, Captain Delgado, a son of the executed rebel, falls upon his 


knees before Gutierrez, and demands vengeance upon the prisoner, 


Governor Salcedo, who apprehended and executed his father. Guti- 
errez arrays his army, informs them that it would be safe to send 
Salcedo and staff to New Orleans, and that it so happens that vessels 
are about to sail for that port from Matagorda Bay. The army con- 
sents (we are so fearfully and wonderfully republican in these days: 
the army consents) that the prisoners be sent off as proposed. Capt. 
Delgado, with a company of Mexicans, starts in charge, ostensibly ex 
route for Matagorda Bay. There are fifteen of the distinguished cap- 
tives: Governor Salcedo of Texas, Governor Herrera of New Leon, 
Ex-Governor Cordero, whom we last saw holding levees in San 
Antonio, several Spanish and Mexican officers, and one citizen. 
Delgado gets his prisoners a mile and a half from town, halts them 
on the bank of the river, strips them, ties them, and cuts the throat 
of every man: ‘some of the asSassins,” says Col. Navarro, whetting 
“their knives upon the soles of their shoes in presence of their 
victims.” 

The town of San Antonio must have been anything but a pleasant 
place for peaceful citizens during the next two months. Col. Kemper, 
who was really the commanding officer of the American army, refused 
further connection with those who could be guilty of such barbarity, 
and left, with other American officers. Their departure left in the 
town an uncontrolled body of troops who feared neither God nor 
man; and these immediately proceeded to avail themselves of the 
situation by. indulging in all manner of riotous and lawless pleasures. 
With the month of June, however, came Don Elisondo from Mexico 
with an army of royalists, consisting of about three thousand men, 
half of whom were regular troops. His advance upon San Antonio 
seems to have been a complete surprise, and to have been only learned 
by the undisciplined republican army in the town, together with the 
fact that he had captured their horses, which had been out grazing, 
and killed part of the guard which was protecting the caballada. If 
Elisondo had marched straight on into town, his task would probably 
have been an easy one. But he committed the fatal mistake of en- 
camping a short distance from thé suburbs, where he threw up two 
bastions with a curtain between, on a ridge near the river Alozon. 

Meantime the republican army in the town recovered from the con- 
fusion into which they had been thrown by the first intelligence of 
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Elisondo’s proximity, and organised themselves under Gutierrez and 
Captain Perry. It was determined to anticipate the enemy’s attack. 


* Ingress and egress were prohibited, the sentinels doubled, and all the 


cannon spiked except four field-pieces. In the darkness of the night 
of June 4th the Americans marched quietly out of town, by file, to 
within hearing of the enemy’s pickets, and remained there until the 
enemy was heard at matins. The signal to charge being given—a 
cheer from the right of companies —the Americans advanced, sur- 
prised and captured the pickets in front, mounted the enemy’s work, 
lowered his flag and hoisted their own, before they were fairly discov- 
ered through the dim dawn. ‘The enemy struggled hard, however, 
and compelled the Americans to abandon the works. The latter 
charged again, and this time routed the enemy completely. The 
royalist loss is said to have been about a thousand in killed, wounded 
and prisoners; and that of the Americans, ninety-four killed and 
mortally wounded. 

For some reason Gutierrez was now dismissed from the leadership 
of the army (we republican soldiers decapitate our commanders very 
quickly if they please us not!), and shortly afterwards troops and 
citizens went forth in grand procession to welcome Don José Alvarez 
Toledo, a distinguished republican Cuban who had been forwarding 
recruits from Louisiana to San Antonio; and having escorted him 
into town with much ceremony, elected him commander-in-chief of 
the Republican Army of the North. Toledo immediately organised 
a government; but the people of San Antonio enjoyed the unaccus- 
tomed blessing of civil law only a little while. 

In a few days enter, from over the Mexican border, Gen. Arredondo, 
with the remnant of Elisondo’s men and some fresh troops, about 
four thousand in all, ez route for San Antonio. Toledo marches out 
to meet him with about twenty-five hundred men, one-third of whom 
are Americans, the balance Mexicans under Manchaco; and on the 
18th of August, 1813, they come together. Arredondo decoys him 
into an ingenious cu/ de sac which he has thrown up, just south of the 
Medina River, and has concealed by cut bushes; and pours such a 
murderous fire of cannon and small arms upon him, that in spite of 
the gallantry of the right wing where the Americans are, the retreat 
which Toledo has ordered too late becomes a mere rout, and the 
republican army is butchered without mercy. One batch of seventy 
or eighty fugitives is captured by the pursuing royalists, tied, set by 
tens upon a log laid across a great grave, and shot! 

On the zoth Arredondo enters San Antonio in great triumph, and 
straightway proceeds to wreak fearful vengeance upon the unhappy 
town for the massacre of his brother governors. Seven hundred 
citizens are thrown into prison. During the night of the 2oth 
eighteen die of suffocation out of three hundred who are confined 
in one house. These only anticipate the remainder, who are shot, 
without trial, in detachments. Five hundred republican women are 
imprisoned in a building on the present site of the post-office, deri- 
sively termed the Quinfa, and compelled to make up twenty-four 
bushels of corn into /ortil/as every day for the royalist army. Hav- 
ing thus sent up a sweet savor of revenge to the spirits of the mur- 
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dered Salcedo, Cordero, Herrera, and the others, Arredondo finally 
gathers their bones together and buries them. In all this blood the 
prosperity of San Antonio was drowned. To settlers it offered no 
inducements ; to most of its former citizens it held out nothing but 
terror ; and it is described as almost entirely abandoned in 1816. 

In December, 1820, arrived a person in San Antonio who, though 
not then known as such, was really a harbinger of better times. 
This was Moses Austin, of Connecticut. He came to see Governor 
Martinez, with a view of bringing a colony to Texas. The two, with 
the Baron de Bastrof, put in train the preliminary application for per- 
mission to Arredondo, Commandant-General at Monterey. Austin, 
it is true, died soon afterwards; but he left his project to his 
son Stephen F., who afterwards carried it out with a patience that 
amounted to genius and a fortitude that was equivalent to the favor 
of Heaven. 

On the 24th of August, 1821, Don Juan O’Donojti and Iturbide 
entered into the Treaty of Cérdova, which substantially perfected the 
separation of Mexico from the mother-country. When the intelli- 
gence of this event had spread, the citizens of San Antonio returned. 
Moreover, about this time a tide of emigration began to set towards 
Texas. The Americans who had composed part of the army of 
Gutierrez had circulated fair reports of the country. In 1823 San 
Antonio is said to have had five thousand inhabitants ; though the 
Camanches appear still to have had matters all their own way when 
they came into town, as they frequently did, to buy beads and other 
articles with skins of deer and buffalo. One would find this difficult 
to believe, but reasoning @ Priori, it is rendered probable by the fact 
that in the decree of the Federal Congress of Mexico of the 24th of 
August, 1826, to provide for raising troops to serve in Coahuila and 
Texas as frontier defenders, it is ordered that out of the gross levies 
there shall be first preferred for military service ‘‘ /os vagos y mal entre- 
tenidos,” vagrant and evil-disposed persons ; and @ Zosteriori, it is 
quite confirmed by the experience of Olmsted in San Fernando (a 
considerable town west of the Rio Grande) so late as 1854, where 
he found the Indians “lounging in and out of every house... . 
with such an air as indicated they were masters of the town. They 
entered every door,” adds Olmsted, “ fell on every neck, patted the 
women on the cheek, helped themselves to whatever suited their fancy, 
and distributed their scowls or grunts of pleasure according to their 
sensations.” 

In the year 1824 a lot of French merchants passed through San 
Antonio en route to Santa Fé on a trading expedition. Some dis- 
tance from town their pack-animals were all stolen by Indians; 
but they managed to get carts and oxen from San Antonio, and so 
conveyed their goods finally to Santa Fé, where they sold them at an 
immense profit. In 1831 the Bowie brothers, Rezin P. and James, 
organised in San Antonio their expedition in search of the old re- 
puted silver mines at San Saba Mission. In the course of this 
unlucky venture occurred their famous Indian fight, where the two 
Bowies, with nine others, fought a pitched battle with one hun- 
dred and sixty-four Indians who had attacked them with arrow, 
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with rifle, and with fire from sundown to sunset, killing and wounding 
eighty-four. They then fortified their position during the night, 
maintained it for eight days afterwards, and finally returned to San 
Antonio with their horses and three wounded comrades, leaving one 
man killed. 

It is related that in 1832 a Camanche Indian attempted to abduct 
a Shawnee woman in San Antonio. She escaped him, joined a party 
of her people who were staying some thirty-five miles from town, and 
informed them where the Camanches (of whom five hundred had been 
in town for some purpose) would probably camp. The Shawnees am- 
bushed themselves at the spot indicated. ‘The Camanches came on 
and stopped as expected: the Shawnees poured a fire into them, and 
repeated it as they continually rallied, until the Camanches abandoned 
the contest with a loss of one hundred and seventy-five dead. 

Early in 1833 (or perhaps late in December 1832) arrives in San 
Antonio for the first time one who is to be called the father of his 
country. This is Sam Houston. He comes in company with the 
famous James Bowie, son-in-law of Vice-Governor Veramendi, and 
holds a consultation with the Camanche chiefs here, to arrange a 
meeting at Cantonment Gibson with a view to a treaty of peace. 
Meantime trouble is brewing. Young Texas does not get on well 
with his mother. What seems to hurt most is the late union of Texas 
with Coahuila. This we cannot stand. Stephen F. Austin goes to 
the City of Mexico with a memorial on the subject to the federal gov- 
ernment. He writes from there to the municipality of San Antonio, 
Oct. 2d, 1833, informing the people.that their request is likely to be 
refused, and advising them to make themselves reatly for that emer- 
gency. The municipality hand this letter over to Vice-President 
Farias, who, already angry with Austin on an old account, arrests 
him on his way home and throws him in prison, back in the city of 
Mexico. 

In October, 1834, certain people in San Antonio hold what Yoakum 
calls “the first strictly revolutionary meeting in Texas ;” for Santa 
Ana has pronounced, and got to be at the head of affairs, and he re- 
fuses to separate Texas from Coahuila. So, through meetings all 
over the State ; through conferences of citizen deputations with Col. 
Ugartochea, Mexican Commandant at San Antonio, for the purpose 
of explaining matters ; through confused arguments and resolutions 
of the peace party and the war party; through confused rumors of 
the advance of Mexican General Cos with an army ; through squab- 
bling and wrangling and final fighting over the cannon that had been 
lent by the Post of Bexar to the people of Gonzalez; through all 
manner of civic trouble consequent upon the imprisonment of Gorer- 
nor Viesca of Texas by Santa Ana, and the suspension of the pro- 
gress of the civil law machine, we come to the time when the com- 
mittee of San Felipe boldly cry: “ Zet us take Bexar and drive the 
Mexican soldiery out of Texas!” and presently, here, on the 28th of 
October, 1835, is General Cos with his army in San Antonio, fortify- 
ing for dear life, while yonder is Austin with a thousand Texans, at 
Mission Concepcion, a mile and a half down the river below town, 
where Fannin and Bowie with ninety men in advance have a few 
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hours before waged a brilliant battle with four hundred Mexicans, 
capturing their field-piece, killing and wounding a hundred or more, 
and driving the rest back to town. 

General Austin believes, it seems, that Cos will surrender without 
a battle; and so remains at Concepcion till November 2d, then 
marches up past the town on the east side, encamps four or five days, 
marches down on the west side, displays his forces on a hill side in 
terrorem, sends in a demand for surrender —and is flatly answered 
no. He resolves to lay siege. The days pass slowly, the enemy will 
not come out though allured with all manner of military enticements, 
and the army has no “fun,” with the exception of one small skirmish, 
until the 26th, when “Deaf” Smith* discovers a party of a hundred 
Mexican troops, who have been sent out to cut prairie-grass for the 
horses in town, and reporting them in camp, brings on what is known 
as the “grass-fight.” Colonel James Bowie attacks with a hundred 
mounted men ; both sides are quickly reinforced, and a sharp running 
fight is kept up until the enemy get back to town ; the Texans captur- 
ing seventy horses and killing some fifty of the enemy, with a loss of 
but two wounded and one missing. Meantime discontents arise. On 
the day before the “ grass-fight” Austin resigns, having been appointed 
Commissioner to the United States, and Edward Burleson is elected 
by the army to the command. General Burleson, for some reason, 
seems loth to storm. Moreover, one Dr. James Grant seduces a large 
party with a wild project to leave San Antonio and attack Matamoros, 
when he declares that the whole of Mexico will rise and overwhelm 
Santa Ana; and on the 29th of November it is actually announced 
that two hundred and twenty-five men are determined to start the 
next morning. 

But they do not start. It is whispered the town will be stormed. 
On the 3d of December, Smith, Holmes, and Maverick escape from 
San Antonio, and give the Texan commander such information as 
apparently determines him to storm. Volunteers are called for to 
attack early next morning; all day and all night of that December 
3d the men make themselves ready, and long for the moment to 
advance: when here comes word from the General’s quarters that the 
attack is put off! Chagrin and indignation prevail on all sides. On 
the morning of the 4th there is open disobedience of orders ; whole 
companies refuse to parade. Finally, when on the same afternoon 
orders are issued to abandon camp and march for La Bahia at seven 
o’clock, the tumult is terrible, and it seems likely that these wild 
energetic souls, failing the Mexicans, will end by exterminating each 
other. 

Midst of the confusion here arrives Mexican Lieutenant Vuavis, a 
deserter, and declares that the projected attack is of known (as had 
been assigned for reason of postponing), and that the garrison in 
town is in as bad order and discontent as the besiegers. At this 
critical moment a brave man suddenly crystallised the loose mass of 
discordant men and opinions into one compact force and one keen 
purpose. It is late in the morning, Col. Benjamin R. Milam steps 





* One of the most celebrated and efficient scouts of the revolution. 
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forth among the men, and cries aloud: “Who will go with old Ben 
Milam into San Antonio?” Three hundred and one men will go. 

A little before daylight on the 5th they “go,” Gen. Burleson 
agreeing to hold his position until he hears from them. Milam 
marches into and along Acequia Street with his party ; Johnson with 
his along Soledad Street. Where these debouch into the Main Plaza, 
Cos has thrown up breastworks and placed raking batteries. The 
columns march parallel along the quiet streets. Presently, as John- 
son gets near the Veramendi House (which he is to occupy, while 
Milam is to gain De la Ganza’s house), a Mexican sentinel fires. 
Deaf Smith shoots the sentinel. The Mexicans prick up their ears, 
prick into their cannon-cartridges ; the Plaza batteries open, the 
Alamo batteries join in ; spade, crowbar, rifle, escopet, all are plied, 
and the storming of Bexar is begun. 

But it would take many such papers as this to give even meagre de- 
tails of all the battles that have been fought in and around San An- 
tonio, and one must pass over the four days of this thrilling conflict 
with briefest mention. It is novel fighting ; warfare intramural, one 
might say. The Texans advance inch by inch by piercing through the 
stone walls of the houses, pecking loop-holes with crowbars for their 
rifles as they gain each room, picking off the enemy from his house- 
tops, from around his cannon, even from behind his own loop-holes. 
On the night of the 5th with great trouble and risk the two columns 
succeed in opening communication with each other. On the 6th they 
advance a little beyond the Ganza house. On the 7th brave Karnes 
steps forth with a crowbar and breaks into a house midway between 
the Ganza house and the Plaza; brave Milam is stricken by a rifle 
ball just as he is entering the yard of the Veramendi house and falls 
instantly dead ; and the Navarro house, one block from the Main 
Plaza, is gained. On the 8th they take the “Zambrano Row” of 
buildings, driving the enemy from it room by room ; the enemy en- 
deavor to produce a diversion with fifty men, and do, in a sense, for 
Burleson finds some diversion in driving them back precipitately 
with a six-pounder ; at night those in the Zambrano Row are rein- 
forced, and the “ Priest’s House ” is gained amid heavy fighting. 

This last is the stroke of grace. The Priest’s House commands 
the Plaza. Early on the morning of the 9th General Cos sends a 
flag of truce, asking to surrender, and on the roth agrees with Gen. 
Burleson upon formal and honorable articles of capitulation. 


LCONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER]. 























SMOKED OUT. 


HO does not love to linger over the memories of college 

days? Green slopes where the deep hue of the blue-grass 
mingled softly with the purpled-blossomed clover ; calm moonlight 
views, with the silvery haze sleeping idly on the meadows, and the 
shadowy mountains looming vaguely beyond, and the mournful plaint 
of the whip-poor-will invoking punishment upon that mythical cul- 
prit whose poverty seems to be his only crime ; outline sketches of 
rugged crags cut sharply against the gorgeous sunset sky ; scenes of 
joyous confusion in the frosty morning air, as the crisp ice rocked 
and cracked beneath the gliding skates; manly voices swelling the 
chorus of some merry song; stout hands joined in that firm, strong 
grasp which almost brought the blood from the finger-tips ;— these are 
some of the thoughts which come sweeping back with the reminis- 
cence of my university life. Books, lectures, honors? Not now, my 
friend! we are culling only flowers, and though they be somewhat 
withered on the stem, the fragrance is all the sweeter for that. And 
where is it all now? The everlasting mountains still shadow those 
learned halls; the perpetual hills still smile in their flowery verdure ; 
the moonligat rests as of old upon the sleeping glades, and the 
evening splendor rivals Italian heavens. But the men? The seven 
hundred seekers after knowledge who came from the timbered wilds 
of Maine and the orange-groves of Florida, from the storied soil of 
Virginia and the vine-clad hills of California— all these were there. 
But now? Well, well! this is not the strain in which my recollec- 
tions started, and they shall not follow it any farther. Memory, you 
know, is at times a vicious hack, and not always bridle-wise ; but I 
have her under the curb to-night, and I think she will be willing to 
frisk for awhile in the green pastures into which I am going to guide 
her. 

I wonder if the old “Ivy House” is still standing where I left it, 
and the “Castle,” protected by that deep railroad cut which served 
as a dry-moat (except when it rained), rendering access difficult to 
all but the initiated? And just here let me recall a scene of not 
infrequent occurrence in that same railroad cut. Exactly between 
the Ivy and the Castle was a rather heavy grade, and just beyond this 
lay the university wood-yard ; now this wood, be it known, the best 
of oak and hickory, was reserved for the lecture-rooms and the profes- 
sors’ houses, with such of the students as chose to deposit in advance 
a sufficient amount to cover a rather limited quarterly allowance, all 
others having to supply their own fuel. Well, sometimes it would 
happen in sleety weather that the wood-trains would “stall” at this 
point, the engine-wheels slipping round on the ice-glazed rails with- 
out sufficient friction to carry them forward. In a moment the alarm 
would be raised, and the doughty champions from the Castle (they 
had a terrible reputation) come swooping down upon the devoted 
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train, and while the road-hands were busy scattering sand upon the 
track, each man would seize as large a log as he could shoulder, and 
with shouts of triumph bear it away “to his eyrie aloft.” Now fuel 
is intended for fire, and fire begets smoke, and you may imagine, 
kind reader, that you now have some idea of the bearing of the 
caption of this article. Not exactly, and you must bear with a few 
wayward caperings on the part of the jade which we are riding 
together. But we are coming to it now. 

One morning a messenger arrived in breathless haste from the 
Castle to announce the important fact that the vacant room was 
occupied, and that the new matriculant was a good-humored, jovial 
fellow, and did not smoke. This last item settled his fate, and by the 
old law of the University he must be “smoked out.” Accordingly 
the preliminaries are soon arranged, and it was decided that on 
Thursday night the performance should take place. A trusty corps 
of old and skilful performers on the pipe were enlisted, whose duty 
should be to “drop in” separately, and without any appearance of 
collusion, to pay their respects to Smith, and offer him a hearty 
welcome to our academic shades ; each man was to be fully provided 
with a new “ Powhatan ” with cane stem of the regulation length, 
and twenty rounds of Lynchburg fine-cut in his pocket, and the rest 
of the plan was to be carried out substantially as shall be presently 
related. When Thursday morning arrived, however, a new and start- 
ling feature appeared unexpectedly in the programme. Smith had 
determined to make a shining début, and we were met at breakfast, 
to our no small astonishment, with a general invitation to a sort of 
house-warming celebration that night in the shape of a Peitt souper at 
his room. Grave doubts arose hereupon as to the strict propriety of 
eating a man’s supper and then smoking him out, but it was finally 
decided that while the supper was an unavoidable accident, the 
smoking out was an inevitable necessity, and that there was no suffi- 
cient reason why both should not take their courses. No doubt mine 
host of the Ivy observed with marvelling satisfaction the unusually 
feeble assault which was made that day upon his homely cheer, for 
there was a general holding of “reserved seats” for the good things 
anticipated that night. At length the leaden-footed hours dragged 
away, and the little assembly of choice spirits was “ gathered at the 
festive board.” There was Colin M’Crae with his tales of marvel- 
lous adventure, and Jordan, full of Carlyle and Macaulay ; there was 
rollicking Ben Neal, and Moses of the flowing flaxen beard, and 
there was Charlie Wert with that inimitable banjo. Tell me not of 
Joe Sweeny, so-called champion of the sheepskin-thrummers! Tell 
me not of Vieuxtemps or Parepa! You never heard music unless 
you heard that banjo :— 


“ And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute!” 


The latter resemblance was the result of the grand whistling solo 
accompaniment ; the former was produced by that frenzied ecstasy 
which none but the true banjoist knows, in which fingers, head, feet, 
elbows, knees, everything assaults the unhappy instrument, and forces 
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from it an agonised mé/ange of melody, which must be seen as well 
as heard to be appreciated. 

The supper was a brilliant success ; Old Daniel, the Ethiopian pur- 
veyor of these “ cenic effects,” clinched the last nail in his great repu- 
tation by that night’s catering. Smith was a noble manly fellow, and as 
the dishes were cleared he remarked to his guests (with only two of 
whom he had been previously acquainted): “Gentlemen, I hope you 
find everything in abundance except that punch? I never drink my- 
self, and I hope that small jug is mixed to your taste, as there will be 
no more of it.” 

A single glass round was pledged to the health, wealth, and happi- 
ness of our jovial host, and then, with significant glances at each 
other, the conspirators seized every man his pipe. With nine large 
Powhatans in full blast in a room 13 by 14}, the effect may readily be 
imagined. By the time that the rich sweet tenor of our banjo-master 
had finished “Sweet Kitty Clyde,” friend Smith suggested that we 
open the window for a breath of pure air; but Moses stroked his 
beard and objected on the plea of a rheumatic shoulder. Our host 
wiped his eyes and smiled a resigned assent. But when M’Crae had 
completed his description of the mahogany grove which shaded his 
plantation residence near Pass Christian, and told of the white black- 
fish which he often caught in the Gulf, the cloud of smoke had be- 
come so thick that it “might almost be cut,” and everything “reeked 
horribly of vile tobacco.” Smith could stand it no longer, and rising, 
informed his guests that they must excuse him for a while, as he 
wishe to go into the adjoining room. But Ben Neal was leaning his 
chair against the door, and “ really was so delighted with Mr. Smith’s 
society that he could not for a moment dispense with it.” The victim 
glanced for an instant round the room in undisguised astonishment, 
and then, as the true condition of things broke upon him, a shade 
began to gather on his handsome brow; but it was only momentary. 
With a bow he turned towards his chair by the fire-place, and in an 
instant the peker was in his powerful grasp. “ Gentlemen,” remarked 
he, with a quiet smile, “I hope you will make yourselves at home. 
1 am going inte the next room,” and as he moved towards the door, 
the dangerous weapon cut rapid circles around his head. There was 
something abcut the corners of his smiling mouth and under the 
merry twinkle of his eye which meant “take care!” and the door 
opened very quietly. The smokers unanimously voted themselves 
“sawed,” and nobody took out a pipe in Smith’s room after that 
night without being asked to do so. 

Let me give you one more picture which rises to my mind. Just at 
the foot of the stairway which led to my dormitory stood a little shed- 
room, occupied by a nervous, studious, modest little man whom we 
all called Mac. The room had but one window and one door, opened 
directly on the yard, and had a chimney rising about twenty feet from 
the ground. One bitter cold day, when the keen wind was whirling 
the snow down in clouds from the mountains, I chanced to pass Mac’s 
window in company with Ferg — the unique Ferg, who might readily 
have passed for the great original Ned Brace himself. Glancing 
through the tightly-closed sash, we saw the little man poring diligently 
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over his Logic, while a roaring hickory-fire flashed and crackled up 
the chimney. The snug, cosy look of the interior contrasted pleas- 
antly with the driving snow and bleak wind without, and I was just 
passing on, when Ferg touched me and said softly, “ Let’s smoke out 
Mac!” 

“ How? when?” I asked in astonishment, for I could not see the 
drift of the suggestion. 

“Now,” answered Ferg ; and he pointed to a ladder which stood 
most temptingly against Mac’s chimney, and then to an old door-mat 
at its foot, all wet and sodden with snow. In five minutes the mat 
was over the flat chimney-top, and we under cover to watch for devel- 
opments ; nor did we have long to wait. First the door was set ajar 
to assist the draught, but the smoke and soot only whirled into the 
room more thickly; then the window went up with a bang, but the 
outpouring cloud was dashed back by a gust of snow. 

“ Hallo, Mac!” shouted Ferg as we ran over, “is your room on 
fire ? what’s the matter?” 

“Why, I can’t think what has got into the chimney!” replied Mac, 
who was now on his knees pulling the fire to pieces. 

“ Maybe your wood is too green.” 

The fire was re-arranged, but that seemed to make it worse. Then 
it was put out entirely, and poor little Mac sat shivering over his 
Logic, with never an ember to keep him warm. This could not last 
long on such a day, and he was soon busy with “selected” fuel, en- 
deavoring to kindle a manageable flame, but not a flame of any scrt 
could he induce to ascend that flue. Mac seemed to be satisfied now 
that the chimney was bewitched, and came out bare-headed into the 
storm to make an outside observation. Suddenly his. eyes fell upon 
the suggestive ladder, and he surely was an artist’s study as they fol- 
lowed it up to the chimney-top, and rested on the unconscious cause 
of his troubles, placidly reposing on its airy perch! Nota word did 
he utter, but with cautious and unsteady step he mounted, like a felon 
ascending to the fatal drop. The little red-and-blue study-gown was 
fluttering like a banner in the breeze, and Mac had seized the offend- 
ing foot-cleanser with dire intent, when his funny little figure caught 
the eye of noisy Chan Joins, who stood upon the distant Castle steps. 
Chan was an uproarious youth, with a keen appreciation of the ludic- 
rous, who made yelling a specialty ; and forthwith there burst upon 
the morning air a shout worthy of a Camanche. And to this day 
Mac believes that it was Chan Joins who put that mat over his 
chimney ! 

R. W. 




















THE PHILOSOPHY OF UGLINESS. 


HE title of his essay is by no means inviting, yet Charles 
Lamb contrived to write an attractive and almost pathetic 
commentary on the extraordinary plainness of Mrs. Conrady’s face. 
This apology for hazarding such a subject is, however, as apt to mis- 
lead the reader in regard to the aim of the proposed inquiry as the 
subject itself is calculated to repel him. It might readily occur to 
him that such a topic might furnish occasion for quaint observations, 
unexpected turns of fancy, and capricious oddities of speculation ; 
but nothing is further from our present design than humorous quibbles. 
Our purpose is serious, and it is in sober earnest that we have con- 
nected philosophy with ugliness, hoping to extract from the study of 
“the ugly” the same sort of instruction which has so often been drawn 
from the investigation of “the beautiful.” 

At first sight it might appear that no philosophy could be involved 
in ugliness, or extracted from it; but the outer integument certainly 
gives no promise of the milk in the cocoanut. In deformity, in in- 
congruity, in disproportion, in disorder —in these and other accom- 
paniments or causes of ugliness— there may seem to be little room 
for the existence or the manifestation of principles. In this light the 
subject has been apparently regarded by the writers of systematic 
treatises on beauty ; for they have carefully avoided its discussion, 
and they nave scarcely accorded to it a passing remark in their ela- 
borate an¢ ingenious theories. Nevertheless, the nature of beauty is 
only imperfectly apprehended when ugliness is left altogether without 
consideration. Opposites are fully appreciated only by contrast ; the 
science of contraries is one, and the knowledge of good and evil is 
obtained from the fruit of a single tree. 

Ugliness is not simply the privation of beauty, but the presence of 
a quality directly opposed to it. There is an intermediate character 
—a mezzo termini — which is neither beautiful nor ugly, which neither 
charms by excellence nor repels by defects. It compels no praise, it 
provokes no censure. It is good in its kind, but it possesses no pre- 
eminent goodness. The ugly has positive qualities of its own. There 
is a principle of ugliness as well as of beauty ; and laws of the one as 
well as of the other, though they have not received the like attention. 
Nor is it difficult to account for this disparity of treatment: beauty 
fascinates, delights, and rivets attention ; ugliness revolts, annoys, and 
discourages observation. Yet the one explains the other, and any 
exposition of this difficult branch of speculative zsthetics is incom- 
plete which does not furnish the interpretation of both. 

We will not overload this inquiry by entering into a formal discus- 
sion of the nature of beauty; but will suppose the Platonic theory, 
as developed by Victor Cousin, and others of like opinions, to be 
both known and accepted. If then, beauty is the finite representa- 
tion of creative wisdom, goodness, and design, it might be expected 
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to inhere in all the works proceeding from the hands of the Créator, 
and not to be the special ornament of a few. At the close of each 
day, God looked upon his work and saw that “it was good.” Such 
was the case in the beginning; but does it always continue to be the 
case? Many inquirers have thought so; and the doctrine was strik- 
ingly expressed by Marsilius Ficinus in his running commentary on 
the Enneads of Plotinus —“animalium forme deformes formose sunt 
in celo”’ (the shapes of unshapely creatures are shapely in heaven). 
This view has been entertained by some of the most acute minds 
which have engaged in these speculations, and have displayed their 
ingenuity— 
“in vain endeavors to derive a beauty 
From ugliness.”—[Browning, Paracelsus. 


Thus Dr. McVicar remarks: 

“The fact of the existence of the ugly in nature may be admitted, 
yet without disparagement to the doctrine that ultimately, and to the 
eye of intelligence, all nature is beautiful. . . . The ugly and the 
offensive has, in fact, its office, its theory, as well as the beautiful ; and 
let us not scruple to affirm that that theory, that office, is beautiful. 
, If a just view be taken, either of those sensibly offensive ob- 
jects which have been noticed, or of any which appear to us to be 
ugly, it will invariably be found that their ugliness is relative merely.” 
—Philosophy of the Beautiful, C. 1. pp. 5, 10. 

There is so much confusion here, such an intricate intermixture of 
truth and error, that it would be tedious to unravel the tangled skein. 
If the doctrine enounced were entirely true, there would be no abso- 
lute distinction between beauty and ugliness ; and the union of Beauty 
and the Beast would receive a philosophical justification. We may 
acquiesce in the sentiment of St. Augustine, that all things were beauti- 
ful in their original creation, at least in their relation to the entire 
economy of the universe; and yet this would not necessitate the 
identification of the beautiful and the ugly. Injustice would not be 
less opposed to justice if all moral agents were just. Everything, 
each in its own order, might have been beautiful before the taint of 
sin rested upon the the soul of man, and the shadow of evil fell upon 
all the glories of the temporal creation. But it is just in consequence 
of the cloud thus brought upon the moral and intellectual nature of 
man, that the practical distinction of things good and evil, and the 
important difference and diversity of aspect of the beautiful and the 
ugly, arise. It is vain to say that, to a higher intelligence, and in the 
sight of God, all things are good and all are beautiful. The Divine 
vision, as the Divine intelligence, is denied tous. The poet’s paradox 
may be true: 


* All discord’s harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good,” 


and yet it cannot affect our recognition of the contradiction of things 
opposed. We see with human eyes, we know only with human un- 
derstandings, and the opposition of beauty and ugliness is addressed 
to our finite apprehensions ; yet it may be found to exist eternally in 
the realm of the intelligible, whatever changes in the application of 
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the terms may be hereafter produced by a higher and purer faculty of 
discernment. Good and evil are not less immutably separated be- 
cause all the works of God’s hands were good ; and beauty and ugli- 
ness are not less irreconcilably opposed because all those works 
may be found to be beautiful in the sight of disembodied intelligence. 
We do not, however, accept the position that all ugliness is beauty 
not understood. 

Béauty consists in conformity to an ideal type or pattern, which is 
supposed to constitute the essential character and perfection of every 
member of the species to which it is appropriate. In proportion as 
the ideal is attained, and made manifest in the concrete realisation, 
does the beauty of the individual object become more manifest, more 
impressive, and more charming. The beauty itself springs from the 
more lively exhibition of the eternal model in the individual existence. 
The particular members of the same class in which the specific form 
is present in merely average excellence, make no extraordinary im- 
pression on the sentiment, though they may be equally valuable for 
daily use or for the customary purposes of the reason. It is the 
excess of the specific excellence, or its more vivacious exhibition, that 
constitutes beauty. When there is a positive defect of this excel- 
lence, and a consequent incapacity of revealing at once to the 
intuitive perception the eternal plan or type latent in the temporal 
form ; or when the defect suggests to the intuitive sentiment the 
imcomplete or imperfect realisation of the archetypal form, the 
absence, or the inadequate attainment of an eternal design, then 
ugliness arises. As beauty is proportioned to the approximation of 
the object to the primordial idea, so ugliness is proportioned to the 
deflection from this idea. Neither the approximation nor the deflec- 
tion need be absolute or real ; it is sufficient that they be apparent — 
that they make this impression on the instinctive apprehension of the 
sentiment. Reason may reject either or both as assumptions, and 
disprove their presumed character by irrefragable evidence or by invin- 
cible arguments. It matters not. The assumptions, the pre-judg- 
ments, the intuitions, the prejudices, if you will, are all that is neces- 
sary or appropriate ; for these bear the same relation to the sentiment 
that demonstrations do to the reason. Their function is not to con- 
vince, but to persuade ; not to prove, but to delight and guide; not 
to establish the truths of the finite intelligence, but to lead the heart 
to realms above the finite understanding of man,— 


“Tn climes beyond the solar road.” 


It is not requisite that the excellence or defect noted should be 
confined to superiority over or inferiority below the average of the 
class or species. There are many flowers, all the individual speci- 
mens of which are beautiful, except in cases of manifest lesion or 
accidental malformation. There are some kinds of animals of 
which all the species, and all the members of each species, are ugly, 
notwithstanding any unusual perfection in their kind. A rose anda 
violet are always beautiful ; a toad and a maggot are always ugly and 
repulsive. It is the latter class of cases which furnishes a de- 
lusive foundation for the hypothesis that ugliness is due simply to 
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the insufficiency of our knowledge. We might render the discussion 
more obscure as well as prolix by any attempt in this place to extend 
the doctrine of beauty to generic as well as specific types, and to carry 
it into even wider generalisations. We must be content to remark here 
that this extension is practicable, and to repeat that the essence of 
beauty consists in conformity to an eternal ideal — the thought or pur- 
pose of God — which is necessarily pure, perfect, and without spot or 
blemish, and which must be so conceived by us. Everything, tHere- 
fore, which does not possess, or which fails to manifest these trans- 
cendent excellences, is not beautiful. Everything which seems to 
exclude them, or exclude their instantaneous apprehension, is so 
Sacto ugly. 

Again, it is the unfailing characteristic of beauty to occasion im- 
mediate and unreflecting delight. Whatever produces the opposite 
feeling, or involuntary repugnance, is ugliness. Of course this must 
be understood as limited to the domain of the faculties of zesthetic per- 
ception. Indeed, as the essence of ugliness is opposed to the es- 
sence of beauty, the antagonism pervades all the characteristics, pro- 
perties, and conditions of the two; and the opposite of every 
thing which ministers directly or indirectly to the production of 
beauty, characterises or produces ugliness. Hence disorder, imper- 
fection, irregularity, disproportion, apparent inutility, maladapta- 
tion, deformity, incongruity, discordance, disagreeability, want of 
intelligible purpose, etc., are the several or variously connected 
accompaniments of everything that is ugly. 

This antagonism extends to the higher significances and to the 
spontaneous effects of these widely contrasted qualities. As beauty 
always indicates and aims at higher good, and more than earthly 
perfections, so ugliness reveals, but less distinctly, descending grades 
of evil, and more than earthly corruption. A remarkable confirma- 
tion of this view is afforded by the fact that ug-Zy is descended 
from the same root as the Greek ag-os, pollution, guilt, curse, and the 
Sanskrit ank-as, sin, with which the English words ang-uish and awe 
are connected. 

The influence of ugliness is less forcible and suggestive than the 
influence of beauty, because the function of the former is to repel 
instinctively from evil, while the function of the latter is to attract 
unconsciously towards higher excellence. The repugnance which 
ugliness provokes is designed to induce immediate resilience from 
evil, and is therefore incompatible with close attention and protracted 
contemplation. The fascination of beauty induces love and habitual 
meditation. If beauty partially unveils the infinite perfections of the 
Divine Architect, and invites us to the imitation of the unattainable 
graces of the Divinity, ugliness faintly discloses the horrors of what- 
ever is opposed to the Divine will, and clothes it with disgust so as 
to save us from its perils and contaminations. 

“Thou shalt be an Idea to all souls, 
A monumental, melancholy gloom — 


Seen down all ages, whence to mark despair, 
And measure out the distance from the good.” 


If beauty, according to the expansion of St. Augustine’s doctrine, 
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indicates the lost excellence of man, and his struggling aspiration 
towards the higher excellence for which he is destined, ugliness dis- 
closes the consequences of his fall, and the deeper ruin which awaits 
all intentional aberration from divinely ordained goodness. The 
blessing slighted, but still offered in other modes; the curse in- 
curred, from which escape is provided by Divine mercy, are charac- 
tered throughout the whole order of creation. One of the old 
schdéolmen, Alain De L’Isle, Doctor Universaiis, anticipating Richard 
Henry Wilde, thus sings in the wailing Latinity of the monastic 
ages :— 
Omnis mundi creatura, 
Quasi liber et pictura 
Nobis est, et speculum : 
Nostrz vita, nostre mortis, 
Nostrz status, nostrz sortis, 
Fidele signaculum., 


. . . . . . 


Which may be rendered into accordant English verse, as follows :— 


Every marvel of creation 

Is a book, or presentation, 
Mirroring our life : 

Both our doing and our dying,— 

All our joy, and all our sighing, 
All our earthly strife. 


We are like the bloom of roses, 

(Which our fleeting state exposes 
In a painted page :) 

Opening with the early hours, 

With the eve the flowering flowers 
Are disflowered by age. 


Thus of mortal life the morning, 

Youth with all its sweets adorning, 
Flourishes awhile ! 

With the day the bud unfolds it, 

With the sunset earth enmoulds it, 
Scattered every smile ! 


The earth is full of beauty, yet “the trail of the serpent is over it ail!” 
If we would repudiate the record of revelation which publishes the 
sin and the sentence of man, shall not all nature, corroded by the 
effects of that sin, and participant in that sentence, bear a silent testi- 
mony, which the heart must instinctively accept, even if it refuse to 
recognise it, to both the fact and the penalty of the transgression? 


The mystic hydromel is spilt, and staining 
The whole earth through ; 
Most ineradicable stains, for showing 
(Not interfused !) 
That brighter colors were the world’s foregoing, 
Than shall be used, 
I think the earth 
Is crazed with curse, and wanders from the sense 
Of those first laws affixed to form and space 
Or ever she knew sin. 


This is not merely the dream of poets, but a dogma of the grave 
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theologians. George Syncellus —and no one will accuse him of ori- 
ginality in the promulgation of the sentiment — speaks of “ the prayers 
sent up to the Divinity every hour of the night and of the day from 
all created things, through the intervention of Uriel, the Archangel 
of the repentance.” ‘That wondrous Spanish statesman, orator, and 
theologian, Donoso Cortes, exclaims: “The disorder which com- 
menced at the summit of the scale of created beings, gradually en- 
croaching on the other parts of the universe, soon left nothing in the 
order and in the place in which the sovereign Creator had disposed it. 
The aspiration, innate in every creature, to raise itself that it might 
re-ascend to the throne of God, became an aspiration to lose itself in 
the void of some nameless abyss; for turning the eyes away from 
God is seeking death, and is the renunciation of life.” 

Nor is this a wild fantasy of philosophy. It simply turns into 
earthly accents the remarkable declaration of Scripture : 

“For we know that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth to- 
gether until now.” 

This again is only the announcement of the actual accomplishment 
of the curse that followed upon man’s original sin: 

“Cursed is the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it 
all the days of thy life: 

“Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee.” 

Leaving the theological aspect of these topics out of the question, 
and employing these strong utterances simply as corroborative-of con- 
clusions otherwise obtained, we find that the presence of ugliness is a 
necessary compensation for the presence of beauty in a finite and im- 
perfect state of existence. Both subserve the same general purpose, 
though in dissimilar modes, and with a beneficent difference of po- 
tency. Each reflects light upon the other — upon its nature and upon 
its function. 

But if beauty, or the concurrence of conditions which produces 
the sentiment of beauty, has a real and objective existence in things 
beautiful, as we believe to be the case, it may fairly be concluded that 
a similar reality appertains to ugliness. Hence ugliness will not be 
purely relative to the human mind, but will be indissolubly connected 
with all aberrations from ideal excellence. It may well be that ina 
higher sphere of intelligence, and to a larger capacity than ours, 
things which are now regarded as ugly from our ignorance of their 
part in the grand economy, may be discovered to possess appropriate 
uses and ends which their apparent defects subserve. But utility 
is not beauty ; nor is adaptation alone. Subsequent discovery or illu- 
mination cannot make that beautiful which was not beautiful before, 
because the instantaneous effect is the distinction of beauty. More- 
over, even if these objections be waived, ugliness, as a quality, or an 
attribute, is not dissipated because a larger comprehension may dis- 
cover that it had been previously ascribed to things to which it is now 
seen to be inapplicable. However the range of beauty may be aug- 
mented, or that of ugliness contracted, in the wider and more per- 
spicacious glance of ampler illumination, they ever remain equally 
opposed in character; and they ever continue to excite contrasted 
sentiments in the mind, and to mark contradictory qualities in the 
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things in which they may be discerned. Doubtless many misconcep- 
tions may result from the inaccuracy of human knowledge ; but there 
is just as little reason for supposing that ugliness is merely relative to 
the percipient mind, and that it will disappear universally with in- 
crease of penetration and comprehension, as there is for the assertion 
that beauty is wholly due to individual fantasy, or that there is no 
immutable distinction between good and evil. Circumstances may 
preclude, derange, or alter the perception; but they do not affect 
the thing perceived, or change its nature. It is only Lucifer who ven- 
tures the imprecation, “ Evil, be thou my good!” 

Let us not be misconceived. We do not mean to say that ugliness, 
sub hac forma,is inherent in objects; but that the conditions which 
produce this impression are embodied in the objects which are 
regarded as ugly. Ugliness, like beauty, is a secondary quality ; it 
is a perception of the mind, the intellectual consequence of a suitable 
exciting cause. So far it is purely subjective; but the qualities 
which produced the sentiment are objective. They have a fixed ex- 
istence and a determinate effect, and the occurrence of these quali- 
ties in various combination is what we understand by ugliness in 
objects. There may be delusions in our judgments of the ugly as in 
our judgments of the beautiful. To the jaundiced eye everything is 
distained by the hue of its own disease. The perception isa real 
one so far as the percipient is concerned ; it is erroneous in regard 
to the object. This, however, is a transient aberration ; it will be 
corrected by the return of health, that is to say, when the conditions 
under which the judgment is formed are altered, But that which 
produces the conviction of ugliness, according to the patristic canon, 
semper, ubique et ab omnibus, does so in consequence of its congenital 
adaptation to produce that impression. 

Many interesting vistas of speculation are opened to the view by 
the reflections which have been hazarded on the nature of ugliness. 
To yield to the temptation of examining them closely would be to 
wander in too numerous and too divergent paths. It is proper, how- 
ever, to observe that in the wide interval between beauty and ugliness 
lies theeundefined domain of the ludicrous in its innumerable 
forms. The moderns have often overlooked this ; the ancients dis- 
tinctly recognised it. Aristotle, or the author of the poetics which 
pass under Aristotle’s name, truly declared “the laughable to be a 
division of the shameful” ; for, says he, “the ludicrous is a sort of 
aberration and painless shame of no ruinous character. Thus a ludi- 
crous personage exhibits something shameful and distorted without 
exciting the impression of pain.” Cicero remarks even more dis- 
tinctly, in his treatise on The Orator, that “the place and region of 
the ridiculous are in some sort bounded by shamefulness and a cer- 
tain deformity.” Yet, though the laughable is contained between the 
beautiful and the ugly, it is not found in the punctum indifferens, or 
mid-point between the two. It is found mainly below the line passing 
through that point of indifference which represents the common, the 
ordinary, and the average. It crosses the line of division, taking 
part of its essential characteristics from the upper region and part 
from the lower, and blending the two into a discordant novelty. The 
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ridiculous, with its indefinable species —indefinable because always 
essentially the negation of order —as the witty, the humorous, the 
sarcastic, the ironical, the ludicrous, the grotesque, is the intentional 
combination of beauty and ugliness, and partakes of both in varying 
proportions. The form of the humorous and of the grotesque always 
appertains to ugliness ; the substance usually to beauty. The form of 
the witty is generally brilliant and beautiful ; the matter is generally, 
but by no means universally, malignant, and therefore partakes of 
the character of ugliness. ‘The ludicrous is so vague and so unsettled 
that it may possess any of these characteristics in all the variety 
of their combinations. It is, indeed, impossible to discriminate 
rigidly between the different species of the ridiculous. Isaac Barrow 
attempted it and failed, for he had to content himself with an incom- 
plete enumeration. Their boundaries are fluctuating and impalpable 
like those of a mirage. They make incursions into the territory of 
each other. They blend together, or readily undergo transformation. 
There is one pure white light; there are many colors, and endless 
shades and combinations of color. Truth is simple and one; error 
is multiform and complex. Beauty is distinct, regular, symmetrical, 
definite ; ugliness is vague, disorderly, amorphous, and indeterminate. 
“ Many are the forms of false divinities.” 

To enter, however, into the details of these conjunctions of the 
beautiful and the ugly would be to write a treatise on wit, humor, etc., 
longer and perhaps more abstruse than the present essay. We con- 
clude, therefore, by repeating that there is a very serious philosophy 
of ugliness, and that the ugly has an important office to discharge in 
the economy of the intelligible universe. If beauty attracts us by 
an irresistible fascination towards realms of more than earthly glory 
and perfection, ugliness repels us from those shapes which reveal the 
horror of our fallen condition, and the greater horrors hazarded as 
the consequences of our fall. 
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Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, By James Fitzjames Stephen, Q. C. 
New York: Holt & Williams. 1873. 


CC, | ‘HE object of this work,” says the author, “is to examine 

the doctrines which are rather hinted at than expressed by 
the phrase ‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.”” And, we may add, 
rarely has any doctrine or set of doctrines been subjected to a more 
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vigorous, fearless, and thorough scrutiny. While directing his argu- 
ments chiefly against those of Mr. Mill, whom he regards as the 
ablest and clearest exponent of the views he is examining, he carries 
his investigation beyond the logical into the practical field —he in- 
quires what are the nature and tendencies of these doctrines, not 
merely as they appear to the philosopher in his study, but as they are 
and must be when put in practice by a community composed as com- 
munities really are composed at the present day. To legislate, or to 
philosophise for men as they ought to be, is one thing ; to do either 
for men as they are, is another. And the two propositions which he 
sets himself to demonstrate, are these :—“ First, that in the present 
day even those who use these words [ Liberty, etc.] most rationally — 
that is to say as the names of elements of social life which, like 
others, have their advantages and disadvantages according to time, 
place and circumstance—have a great disposition to exaggerate 
their advantages, and to deny the existence, or at any rate to under- 
rate the importance, of their disadvantages. 

“ Next, that whatever signification be attached to them, these words 
are ill-adapted to be the creed of a religion; that the things which 
they denote are not ends in themselves, and that when used collect- 
ively the words do not typify, however vaguely, any state of society 
which a reasonable man ought to regard with enthusiasm or self-de- 
votion.” 

The essence of Mr. Mill’s theory with reference to liberty, is 
this :—‘‘ No one is ever justified in trying to affect any one’s conduct 
by exciting his fears, except for the sake of self-protection.” But he 
qualifies this doctrine by saying that it applies “ only to human beings 
in the maturity of their faculties,” and not to backward states of 
society or undeveloped races. Now these two qualifications go very 
near of themselves to overthrow the whole doctrine. For who can 
tell when a human being is in the maturity of his faculties, can define 
the necessary maturity, or draw, except arbitrarily and illogically, the 
line at which the right to exemption from coercion commences? 
Again, who in like manner can decide what race or state of society 
is sufficiently developed to be entitled to this liberty? Mr. Mill 
might say the English, French, and German races ; or he might say 
the English race alone. In any case where is his authority? And 
where is the proof that the development which he thinks so advanced, 
may not appear to the better judgment of more advanced posterity a 
state of semi-barbarism to which liberty was the very last thing to 
be granted? His exceptions are arbitrary, and his claim rests ona 
mere assumption. 

But waiving these points, Mr. Stephen meets the main proposition 
with a distinct denial, and shows not only that all great gains of the 
individual or of the race have been procured by, or attended with, 
coercion in some form or other, but that without some exercise of co- 
ercion the very objects which Mr. Mill thinks so desirable, and the 
well-being, and even the very existence of civilised society, are not 
possible. He argues that coercion, on the individual or the mass, in 
some form or other is justifiable whenever (1) the object aimed at is 
good ; (2) when the mode of coercion employed is adapted to attain 
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it ; (3) when this process is not accomplished ata cost dispropor- 
tionate to the advantage gained. 

Thus in reference to the liberty of expression and discussion, 
while he would condemn persecution in general, under his 2d 
and 3d principles, he holds that there must be a restraining power 
on these, and limits fixed by law or social influence which they shall 
not exceed. Some general principles, be they ever so broad, must 
be held by every society, and it must be forbidden, in this so- 
ciety, to call these openly in question, if the society wishes to 
maintain its existence as an organic body. Those who venture 
to do this, should be compelled to desist, or to quit the society 
they would destroy; and if this be persecution, Mr. Stephen is 
perfectly ready to defend it; and if “liberty” will not allow this, 
then “ liberty” is an evil thing and not a good one. 

When he comes to treat specifically of political liberty, our author’s 
remarks are so striking and so directly to the point, that we must 
allow ourselves an extended quotation, to show how thoroughly he ex- 
plodes the idle bombast, or unreasoning sentimentality, that either 
rants or grows maudlin over “ liberty.” 

“ People who talk of liberty mean, as a general rule, democracy, or 
some kind of government which stands rather nearer to democracy 
than the one under which they are living. Now democracy has, as 
such, no definite or assignable relation to liberty. The degree in 
which the governing power interferes with individuals depends on the 
size of the country, the closeness with which people are packed, the 
degree in which they are made conscious by actual experience of 
their dependence upon each other, their national temper, and the like. 
The form of the government has very little to do with the matter. 

“It would, of course, be idle to suppose that you can measure the 
real importance of the meaning of a popular cry by weighing it in 
logical scales. . . . . When used quite generally, and with reference 
to the present state of the political and moral world, liberty means 
something of this sort:—The forward impulses, the energies of 
human nature are good; they were regarded until lately as bad, and 
they are now in the course of shaking off trammels of an injurious 
kind which had in former ages been imposed upon them. The cry for 
liberty, in short, is a general condemnation of the past, and an act 
of homage to the present in so far as it differs from the past, and to 
the future in so far as its character can be determined from the char- 
acter of the present. 

“..... The main point is that enthusiasm for liberty in this 
sense is hardly compatible with anything like a proper sense of the 
importance of the virtue of obedience, discipline in its widest sense. 
The attitude of mind engendered by continual glorification of the 
present time, and of successful resistance to an authority assumed to 
be usurped and foolish, is almost of necessity fatal to the recognition 
of the fact that to obey a real superior, to submit to a real necessity 
and make the best of it in good part, is one of the most important of 
all virtues —a virtue absolutely essential to the attainment of any- 
thing great and lasting. Every one would admit this when stated in 
general terms, but the gift of recognising the necessity for acting upon 
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the principle when the case actually arises, is one of the rarest in the 
WOCKE. . «..+ Practically, the effect of the commonplaces about liberty 
has been to raise in the minds of ordinary people a strong presump- 
tion against obeying anybody, and by a natural rebound to induce 
minds of another class to obey the first person who claims their obe- 
dience with sufficient emphasis and self-confidence. It has shattered 
to pieces most of the old forms in which discipline was a recognised 
and admitted good, and certainly it has not produced many new ones. 

“The practical inference from this is that people who have the gift 
of using pathetic language ought not to glorify the word ‘liberty’ as 
they do, but ought, as far as possible, to ask themselves before going 
into ecstasies over any particular case of it, Who is left at liberty to 
do what, and what is the restraint from which he is liberated? By 
forcing themselves to answer this question distinctly, they will give 
their poetry upon the subject a much more definite and useful turn 
than it has at present. 

“ .... It surely needs little proof that, whatever our present con- 
dition may be worth, we are what we are by virtue of protection as 
well as by virtue of skepticism. . . . Unless a man is prepared to say 
that all the existing evils of society are due to our having moved too 
slowly — that the clock is wrong solely because it has a pendulum, 
and that to take off the pendulum and allow the wheels to pull the 
weights round with no restriction at all will ensure universal happi- 
ness —he has no right to regard the forward impulse as an unmixed 
good. It appears to me that the erreur mére, so to speak, of most 
modern speculations on political subjects, lies in the fact that nearly 
every writer is an advocate of one out of many forces, which, as they 
act in different directions, must and do come into collision and pro- 
duce a resultant according to the direction of which life is prosperous 
or otherwise.” 

We do not see how the fallacies which cluster around the phrase 
“liberty” could be more clearly exposed than in the pages from 
which these extracts are taken ; nor can we imagine a more ludicrous 
collapse than that of one of the familiar declaimers about freedom, 
when punctured by the shrewd questioris, “Who wants to do what? 
By what restraint is he now prevented from doing it? For what rea- 
sons is it proposed to remove that restraint?” 

In this country thinking men are specially liable to be persecuted 
with the iteration of these absurdities about freedom, equality, etc., 
and chiefly because Mr. Jefferson, in drawing up the Declaration of 
Independence, conceived that it would not do simply to recite the 
grievances of the Colonies, and declare that they were of such a 
nature and magnitude as to justify a separation ; but infected with the 
mania for generalising after the manner of Rousseau, he felt bound 
to dig down to @ priori principles, and formulate the rights of man ; 
and the result was one of the absurdest preambles ever affixed to any 
really memorable document. 

Taking but the single sentence,—“ We hold these truths,” etc., any 
one who analyses it will find that it contains more absurdities 
than clauses. No truth is “self-evident” unless it necessarily con- 
tains its demonstration in its statement —that is, unless the mind of 
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man cannot conceive the contrary possible. That a part is less than 
the whole is a self-evident truth, because it follows from the meaning 
of the words “ part ” and “ whole,” that the mind cannot conceive the 
possibility of the former ever being greater than or equal to the latter ; 
and beyond this involuntary recognition, the truth of the statement 
has no other possible demonstration. But the propositions which are 
declared in the sentence we are referring to to be se/fevident truths, 
are very far from holding this axiomatic rank. The mind of man can 
very easily conceive them to be false ; and no inconsiderable portion 
of the human race hold them to be false at this very moment. The 
first of them is that “all men are created equal.” Now putting aside 
the obvious objection that in the current period of the world’s history 
men are not created but born, comes the question wherein are all 
men equal at birth? In health, strength, beauty, rank, wealth, pros- 
pects, mental vigor—what? For the life of us we can think of but 
one thing in which all men are equal at birth, and that is age. Every 
infant that has been born a minute, is a minute old: but this fact has 
nothing to do with the separation of the Colonies, and could not be 
what Mr. Jefferson meant ; though what he did mean would probably 
have puzzled himself to explain. “They are endowed,” it continues, 
“with certain unalienable rights,” and these rights are stated to be 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Now what liberty here 
means, is again not so easy to say: it may mean freedom to move 
about from place to place, or it may mean freedom to do and say 
without restraint whatever may seem good in their sight. The “ pur- 
suit of happiness” is a still vaguer formula: to Ahab happiness meant 
the possession of Naboth’s vineyard ; and the phrase will require a 
vast amount of narrowing down before even the wildest communist 
will class it among universal rights. However, we will assume that 
he has reference to those kinds of happiness and those modes of pur- 
suit which are regarded in civilised countries as praiseworthy or at 
least allowable. To these then, and to life and liberty, every man, 
we are told, has a right which is “unalienable,” that is, which cannot 
under any circumstances be forfeited. Therefore the vilest murderer 
cannot rightfully be hung, he cannot be imprisoned, he cannot be 
fined, since his right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are 
by the “great charter of human freedom” declared wnadienadble. 

Of course the true vitality and significance of the Declaration lay 
in the simple statement that “we have endured such and such things: 
we are resolved to endure them no longer, even though resistance 
shall cost us our lives.” And we should not have made allusion to it 
here, were it not that the ornamental fallacies which have been tacked 
on to its radical truth, have taken firm hold of the popular mind, and 
form the basis, not only of much sophistry and idle vaporing, but of 
some legislative and other action, which is of considerable import- 
ance. 

Under the head of “ Equality,” Mr. Stephen brings a searching 
analysis to bear on Mr. Mill’s views as expressed in his essay on the 
Subjection of Women. He shows, unanswerably, as we think, (1) 
that the @ priori argument is absurd ; (2) that the proposed change 
in the status and treatment of women would not have the results an- 
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ticipated by its advocates ; (3) that it would have no beneficial result, 
but a distinctly injurious one ; (4) that it would be specially injurious 
to those whom it is proposed to benefit. We should be glad to give 
a synopsis of his argument, did our space permit ; though rather for 
the pleasure of showing how flimsy theories shrivel away before mas- 
terly reasoning and healthy common-sense, than for any practical 
necessity. Fortunately, so far as we know, these views are not held 
in our section by any one whose opinions are entitled to notice. 

With regard to political equality, Mr. Stephen’s views are quite as 
clear, and powerfully maintained. The idea, he shows, is absurd, be- 
cause it rests upon an absolute fallacy. Distinctions of sex, race, 
moral and intellectual character, etc., actually exist, and can not pos- 
sibly be ignored, because they are essential factors in the problem. 
If we ordain by law that x shall equal «+1, we do not establish 
an equation, we simply renounce mathematics. “To try to make 
men equal,” says our author in one of his pithy sentences which stick 
in the memory, “by altering social arrangements, is like trying to 
make the cards of equal value by shuffling the pack.” 

“Legislate how you will,” he continues a little further on ; “ estab- 
lish universal suffrage, if you think proper, as a law which can never be 
broken. You are still as far as ever from equality. Political power 
has changed its shape but not its nature. The result of cutting it up 
into little bits is simply that the man who can sweep the greatest 
number of them into one heap will govern the rest. The strongest 
man in some form or other will always rule. If the government is‘a 
military one, the qualities which make a man a great soldier will 
make him aruler. If the government is a monarchy, the qualities 
which kings value in counsellors, in generals, in administrators, will 
give power. In a pure democracy the ruling men will be the wire- 
pullers and their friends ; but they will no more be on an equality 
with the voters than soldiers or Ministers of State are on an equality 
with the subjects of a monarchy. Changes in the form of a govern- 
ment alter the conditions of superiority much more than its nature. 
In some ages a powerful character, in others cunning, in others 
powers of despatching business, in others eloquence, in others a 
good hold upon current commonplaces and facility in applying them 
to practical purposes, will enable a man to climb on to his neighbors’ 
shoulders and direct them this way or that ; but in all ages and under 
all circumstances the rank and file are directed by leaders of one 
kind or another who get the command of their collective force. The 
leading men in a trade-union are as much the superior and rulers of 
the members of the body at large, and the general body of the mem- 
bers are as much the superiors and rulers of each individual member, 
as the master of a family or the head of a factory is the ruler and 
superior of his servants or work-people. 

“In short, the subdivision of political power has no more to do 
with equality than with liberty. The question whether it is a good 
thing or a bad one stands on its own ground, and must be decided 
by direct reference to its effects. They are infinitely numerous and 
complicated, and it would be idle to try to describe them fully, or 
even to give full illustrations of their character. The point to which 
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I wish to direct attention is one which is continually overlooked be- 
cause it is unpleasant —namely, that whatever may. be the strong 
side of popular institutions as we know them, they have also a weak 
and dangerous side, and by no means deserve that blind admiration 
and universal chorus of applause with which their progress is usually 
received. 

“If I am asked, What do you propose to substitute for universal 
suffrage? Practically, What have you to recommend? I answer at 
once, Nothing. The whole current of thought and feeling, the whole 
stream of human affairs, is setting with* irresistible force in that di- 
rection. The old ways of living, many of which were just as bad in 
their time as any of our devices can be in ours, are breaking down 
all over Europe, and are floating this way and that like haycocks in a 
flood. Nor do I see why any wise man should expend much thought 
or trouble on trying to save their wrecks. The waters are out and 
no human force can turn them back, but I do not see why as we go 
with the stream we need sing Hallelujah to the river-god. Iam not 
so vain as to suppose that anything that I can say will do either good 
or harm to any perceptible degree, but an attempt to make a few 
neutral observations on a process which is all but universally spoken 
of with passion on one side or the other may interest a few readers. 

“The substance of what I have to say to the disadvantage of the 
theory and practice of universal suffrage is, that it tends to invert 
what I should have regarded as the true and natural relation between 
wisdom and folly. I think that wise and good men ought to rule 
those who are foolish and bad. To say that the sole function of the 
wise and the good is to preach to their neighbors, and that every one 
indiscriminately should be left to do what he likes, and should be 
provided with a rateable share of the sovereign power in the shape 
of a vote, and that the result of this will be the direction of power 
by wisdom, seems to me to be the wildest romance that ever got pos- 
session of any considerable number of minds.” 

We come finally to the word Fraternity, and here a good deal of 
irrelevancy must be cleared away to reach a ground for argument. 
If by the word Fraternity it be meant that all men spring from a 
common origin, or owe their existence to one Creator, this is merely 
a statement in regard to a matter of fact. But Fraternity, as a doc- 
trine, means something more than this: it means that we owe to all 
mankind something more than that vague good-will which all but 
misanthropists (if a misanthropist be possible, which is to be doubted) 
admit ; that we owe them love. But love is a sentiment, and profit- 
less to its object ‘unless expressed in action, that is in the attempt 
to promote the happiness of that object. Therefore Fraternity as a 
doctrine of conduct means the duty of promoting the happiness of 
the human race. 

Again a distinction must be drawn: is this doctrine held as the 
creed of a revealed religion — Christianity for instance —or not? In 
the former case, it being announced and accepted as the command of 
God, it passes out of the scope of this argument altogether, which is 
dealing with doctrines that claim no such specific authority. But as 
a doctrine of human origin, we must inquire, when told that it is our 
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duty to promote the happiness of all mankind,— why? Two answers 
are possible. One is that it will be to our personal advantage so to 
do. This is common utilitarianism, resting on selfishness, a doctrine 
certainly not of a nature to inspire any enthusiasm or to be a “ watch- 
word of progress,” and open, moreover, to the objection that the in- 
stances in which the individual can see his own personal interest pro- 
moted by his zeal for humanity at large, are exceedingly few in the 
best cases, and to most men absolutely #7/. On the other hand, if the 
ground be taken that it is the duty of the individual to postpone or 
even sacrifice his own happiness to that of mankind — which is what 
Mr. Stephen calls Transcendental Utilitarianism — the question again 
arises, why? The answer is of the vaguest. It amounts to this: 
that by looking upon and treating men as brothers, we shall gradually 
(in centuries or millenniums?) get them to feel like brothers ; that 
thereby their happiness will be promoted, and the happiness of the 
individual so doing will be promoted in helping to this result. 

Mr. Stephen replies, essentially, that men are not brothers in any 
sense here implied, nor are likely to be; that it is foolish to regard 
them as what they are not, more foolish to treat them as what they 
are not, and doubly foolish to found a social system and a creed upon 
this double fallacy. Seéondly, that the needs, possibilities, etc., of the 
human race are so vast and various that it is not possible (apart from 
religious questions) for any individual to decide what will really be for 
their happiness. Hence the schemes of humanitarians are mostly 
crotchets, impracticable, if not positively pernicious, and “love for 
Humanity generally means zeal for My notions as to what men should 
be and how they should live.” ‘A man who has a disinterested love 
for the human race — that is to say, who has got a fixed idea about 
some way of providing for the management of the concerns of man- 
kind —is an unaccountable person with whom it is difficult to deal 
upon any well-known and recognised principles, and who is capable 
of making his love for men in general the ground of all sorts of vio- 
lence against men in particular.” 

And thirdly the question arises, What is happiness? Can it be de- 
fined? Can any people be pointed to as enjoying it? Can it be seen 
to have been promoted by the spread of these doctrines? Is America, 
from its republican form of government, any happier than England ? 
Is England of to-day happier than England of the fourteenth or six- 
teenth centuries? Thesg are questions which no man can answer with 
authority, or with demonstration of his views ; and so on every side 
we find the humanitarian cobweb floating loose in the inane. 

We may conclude that Liberty, in the sense of the Republican 
formula, is an impossibility, Equality an absurdity, and Fraternity a 
word to which no rational meaning can be attached ; and that to take 
these for the foundation of a creed or a social system, is to attempt to 
build a palace upon unsubstantial mist, to stretch out the line of con- 
fusion and lay the stones of emptiness, that there may be a court for 
the humanitarian owls and a habitation for the communist dragons, 
and in the shadow of which may be gathered the satyrs of licentious- 
ness and the vultures of anarchy. W. H. B. 
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Cape Cod and All Along Shore: Stories. By Charles Nordhoff. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 


WE are about to commit an innovation upon the practice of re- 
viewers, in venturing to notice a book of much merit which is neither 
very new nor old enough to have any claim on the score of rarity. 

Cape Cod and All Along Shore, by Charles Nordhoff, which was 
published four or five years ago, has probably found few readers in 
this city, and we do not remember to have seen the book reviewed or 
quoted in any of the Northern magazines or reviews ; but we venture 
to say that during many years there have appeared in this country 
few volumes of stories so original and striking in treatment, so deli- 
cate in execution, so discriminating in the delineation of life and 
character, as are the tales which make up this book. They are 
moreover relieved by wise reflections of the author, and by touches 
of satire, directed now at some peculiar American traits, now at those 
paltry maxims of shopkeeping sagacity which from the time of Ben- 
jamin Franklin have been made to do duty as morality. We find 
in these stories instead of cheap sentiment a real elevation of tone, 
a dramatic, not a melodramatic, representation of life ; and the plots 
generally reach their climax, not in a theatrical coup, where false 
heroism meets a showy fate or reaps a conventional reward, but in a 
situation which calls for self-sacrifice in the performance of some 
simple duty, grand subjectively, insignificant perhaps objectively. 
The scene of the stories is a new one to fiction, and the life of the 
brave and laborious Cape Cod fishermen which they describe is emi- 
nently unique, and rather interesting from its essential conditions 
than picturesque from accidental surroundings. These fishermen, as 
described by Mr. Nordhoff, with some heroic and manly qualities, 
have some of the rather hard and unlovely traits of the Yankee char- 
acter, are in fact very much like the farmers one usually meets 
with in New-England, grafted, however, with the sailor’s qualities — 
an important modification, for these give us in the sailor’s love of 
the sea and devotion to his seafaring life, an element to offset that 
migratoriness so characteristic of the New-Englander, and, in fact, of 
Americans generally, which makes us change from one home to 
another and from one calling to another, as caprice or lucre dictates ; 
and that the Cape Cod fishermen with their Yankee genius for money- 
getting should still remain Cape Cod fishermen from generation to 
generation, should be content with a life of hardship on their remote 
hook of land, should be content to forego the railroads, daily news- 
papers, and march of civilisation generally, which are second nature 
to the New-Englander, and pass their lives laboriously fishing for cod 
in the summer and shoemaking in the winter — all this shows in them 
a marked individuality worth studying, and which has been admir- 
ably portrayed in these stories. 

Let us take one of them, “ Elkanah Brewster’s Temptation” ; the 
very simplicity of its plot will make it the easier to give an abstract 
of it. The hero is a young man who has been brought up to his 
father’s business of cod-fishing ; but though he has plenty of luck, 
skill, and courage in prosecuting it, his heart is not in it, because he 
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has found that he has talent as a painter, and he longs to leave his 
narrow career at home, for one in which he may attain fame and posi- 
tion. An artist from New York, who had visited the Cape to sketch 
there, encouraged him to come to the city and make art his profes- 
sion ; and the story opens at the time when the young man, having 
saved a small sum of money, turns his back upon his old life, to tempt 
fame and fortune in a new career. His uncle, Shubael, typifying 
worldly wisdom of a rather sordid and timid description, does his best 
to dissuade him by a copious citation of prudent maxims ; and a more 
formidable barrier to his ambitious plans is opposed by his love for 
his old playmate and neighbor, Hepzibah Ann ; but his resolution ris- 
ing above these obstacles, he goes to New York, and works at his new 
profession with brave self-denial and a genuine enthusiasm for art. 
After five years of faithful study, though success seems not far off, he 
is only beginning to earn a little money, and has as yet found no 
specialty which calls out a real genius within him. And now comes 
news from the Cape home which he had pushed as far back in his 
memory as possible. The father of Hepsy Ann, a bold and success- 
ful fisherman, had ventured out to the Banks earlier than usual one 
spring, was spoken at the fishing-grounds filling his boat fast, and was 
never heard of again. The suspense of the daughter, left at home in 
charge of her little brothers and sisters, is thus described : 


Vainly poor Hepsy Ann waited for the well-known signal in the offing, daily 
walking to the shore, where kind old uncle Shubael, now long superannuated, and 
idly busying himself about the fish-house, strove to cheer her fainting soul by store 
of well-chosen proverbs, and yarns of how, aforetimes, schooners not larger and 
not so stout as the * Miranda,” starting early for the Banks, had been blown south- 
ward to the West Indies, and when the second-fare men came in with their fish, 
had made their appearance, laden with rich cargoes of tropical molasses and ba- 
nanas. Poor Hepsy Ann! what need to describe the long-drawn agony which grew 
with the summer flowers, but did not wane with the summer sun? Hour after 
hour, day after day, she sat by her pantry-window, looking with wistful eyes out 
over the sand, to that spot where the ill-fated ‘* Miranda” had last been seen, but 
never should appear again. 


Elkanah, hard at work in New York, hears nothing of it till some 
time after, when he receives a short and solemn letter from his 
mother, telling him the news, and that Hepsy Ann was alone in the 
world, 


That was all. Elkanah sat on his stool before his easel, looking vacantly at the 
unfinished picture as one stunned and breathless. For the purport of this message 
was not to be mistaken. Nor did his conscience leave him in doubt as to his duty. 
O God! was this indeed the end? Had he toiled and hoped and prayed and lived 
the life of an anchorite these five years only for this? Was such faith, such devo- 
tion so rewarded ? 

But had any one the right to demand this sacrifice of him? Was it not a devilish 
temptation to take him from his calling, from that work which God had evidently 
intended him to work for the world? Had he a right to spoil his life, to belittle 
his soul for any consideration? If Hepsy Ann Nickerson had claims, had not he 
also, and his art? If he were willing, in this dire extremity, to sacrifice his love, 
his prospects of married love, might he not justly require the same of her? Was 
not Art his mistress ? 


But he decides in favor of his betrothed, and goes home, where he 
is greeted in the undemonstrative New-England way by his family. 
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“ Well, Elkanah, glad to see you, boy!” said his father, looking up from his 
corner by the stove ; “ how’s things in New York?” Father and son had not met 
for three years... . 

How to take his sad face over to Elijah Nickerson’s house? But that must be 
done too. Looking through the little sitting-room window as he passed, he saw 
pale-faced Hepsy Ann sitting quietly by the table, sewing. The children had gone 
to bed. He did not knock; why should he? but walking in, stood silent on the 
floor. A glad surprised smile lit up the sad wan face as she recognised him, and 
stepping to his side, said, “Oh, Elkanah! I knew you’d come. How good of 
you!” Then, abashed to have so committed herself and him, she shrank to her 
chair again. 

Let us not intrude further on these two. Surely Elkanah Brewster had been less 
than man had he not found his hard heart to soften and his cold love to warm as 
he drew from her the story of her long agony, and saw this weary heart ready to 
rest upon him, longing to be comforted in his strong arms. 

The next day a small sign was put up at Abijah Brewster’s door —“ Boots and 
Shoes madg and mended by Elkanah Brewster.” 

It was arranged that he should work at his trade all the winter. In the spring 
4 — - have his father’s vessel, and the wedding would be before he started for 
the Banks. 


Now we maintain that this picture of self-sacrifice, painted in quiet 
and homelike colors, is truer, and thérefore to the reflective mind 
more satisfying, than most of the popular renderings of the same 
virtue by some of our favorite authors, for instance in Bret Harte’s 
powerful sketches, or in John Hay’s clever but rather lurid and sen- 
sational poem of Fim Bludso. 

But let us finish this bare outline of the story by following Elka- 
nah’s fortunes in his old calling: 


As he sat one evening high on the quarter, smoking his pipe in that calm con- 
templative mood which is the smoker’s reward for a day of toil, the little vessel 
pitching bows under in the long tremendous swell of the Atlantic, the low drifting 
fog lurid in the light of the setting sun, but bright stars twinkling out one by one 
overhead in a sky of Italian clearness and softness, it all came to him, that which 
he had so long, so vainly toiled for, prayed for in New York — his destiny. Why 
should he paint heads, figures, landscapes, objects with which his heart had never 
been really filled ? But now, as in one flash of divinest intelligence, it was revealed 
to him. This sea, this fog, this sky, these stars, this old, old life which he had 
been almost born into, O blind bat indeed, not to have seen that this was your 
birthright in Art! 

In that sunset hour was born a painter. 


Here let us say that we think the author ought to apply to himself 
the passage last quoted as having an allegorical meaning. His speci- 
alty, too, is with the sea, with vessels beset by fogs or by the storms, 
which he describes with extraordinary success, as for instance in 
‘* Mehetabel Rogers’s Cranberry Swamp ’— we are aware that these 
names grate upon the sensibilities of some of our Southern readers 
—and though he could with as much truth and humor describe char- 
acters in a different setting, the background of the ocean suits him 
best. We have not seen his new book on California, but we have a 
feeling that he had better leave its mines to be worked by Bret Harte, 
and continue to cast his net into the Atlantic. 

The mention of this author naturally provokes some comparison of 
his stories with Nordhoff’s, as both writers have much in common ; 
but there is only one point of difference to which we will call atten- 
tion now, and that is that while Nordhoff produces his effects by a 
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skilful handling of every-day characters in every-day scenes, Bret 
Harte is to some extent indebted for his success to the novelty both 
of the wild scenes where his stories are laid, and of the rude upheaval 
of society which he describes. That the new and wild scenes of 
themselves help a writer’s power over his readers, is attested by Joa- 
quin Miller’s success, for we maintain that if that poet gave up his 
Southwestern specialties, confined himself to scenes which could not 
be described by such sonorous words as cordillera and cafion, where 
he would have to call a hat a hat, and not a sombrero; in short, 
where nature as well as human nature gets itself up generally in a 
less theatrical way, he would find his occupation gone, or nearly so. 
And as to the second accidental aid to Bret Harte’s popularity, the 
fact namely that the characters he describes are the lawless miners, 
the ruffians, gamblers, and prostitutes of the frontier, is it not the fact 
that the sympathies of our reading public have a perverse way of going 
out to such people, that we are particularly gratified when the easy- 
going self-indulgent sinners come out strong in some emergency, 
quite as strong as if they had been in moral training all their lives? 
Now we do not care to raise the question whether this is a misplaced 
sympathy or not, we merely assert that it was easier for Bret Harte 
to produce his effects, working in these materials, than if he had 
taken the colder and quieter colors of the familiar type of human 
nature, and that it is the proof of a great writer to be able to dispense 
with adjuncts of a sensational or even of an exceptional kind. 

The canon of criticism here indicated may be applied with equal 
justice to other works of literature, and we may add of art, and 
teaches us to prefer the harmonious working of natural characters in 
real situations, to the spasmodic action of abnormal characters in 
impossible situations. It is not so much the materials one works 
with as the skill in using them which calls forth the praise of the 
really judicious, whatever the whole theatre-full of others may think 
about it. Take Middlemarch as an instance of this, or Cranford; the 
meagreness of the material is part of the triumph of the author. Or 
take as an instance the pencil of John Leech or Richard Doyle, or 
the pen of Thackeray or Lewis Carroll. Is it not part of the triumph 
of Leech especially, as Thackeray has hinted in one of his “ Early 
and Late Papers,” that he excites our inextinguishable laughter, not 
by ferociously and coarsely pillorying the political scape-goats and 
social follies of the period, after the manner of Gilray and the ear- 
lier English caricaturists, but by a portrayal of human nature so true 
that all can recognise it, so delicate that none are ashamed to own kin 
to it? Success in coarse caricature is easily enough attained, but 
society may have to wait long for another Leech to amuse it with 
“Sketches of Life and Character.” In the same way we think that 
to make a child’s fairy-tale the vehicle for first-rate satire or humor, as 
Thackeray and Lewis Carroll have done in Zhe Rose and the Ring 
and Adice’s Adventures, is a far greater and rarer power than is needed 
to construct such stories as Gustave Droz for instance writes for the 
Vie Parisienne. The merest boor can tell a broad story well enough 
to raise a laugh in an after-dinner conclave, but when viands are pep- 
pered so high as to have all taste extinguished except the pepper 
taste, they lose their attractions for the discriminating palate. 
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But to return from these somewhat digressive remarks to the matter 
in hand, we do not, of course, find fault with Bret Harte because he 
has, as he says himself in the preface to his stories, abstained from 
pointing any positive moral, after the style of Hogarth’s cartoons of 
the Industrious and Idle Apprentices. We approve the spirit of his 
preface where he says, “I might have painted my villains of the 
blackest dye,— so black indeed that the originals thereof would have 
contemplated them with the glow of comparative virtue. I might 
have made it impossible for them to have performed a virtuous or a 
generous action, and have thus avoided that moral confusion which is 
apt to arise in the contemplation of mixed motives and qualities,” 
etc. We agree with his theory entirely, and would by all means have 
a picture of human nature as it is, not as it ought to be ; but we ven- 
ture to criticise his practice, and we say that he contradicts the usual 
experience of human nature, when, for instance, in the “Outcasts of 
Poker Flat” he represents one of the worst of those outcasts starv- 
ing herself to death that a chance companion in misfortune may have 
more food ; when he represents Miggles, in the most beautiful of his 
stories, living in the wilderness with her former paramour grown par- 
alytic and childish, and giving herself up entirely to nursing and car- 
ing for him; or when he makes the rough miners and desperadoes of 
Roaring Camp change their wild habits, subdued by a sentiment for 
the baby which has been left to be brought up among them ; and that 
although we forget these improbabilities while we give ourselves up 
to the charm of the humorous and pathetic narration, constant repe- 
tition of this inconsistent view of human nature is a blemish. The 
Mother Shiptons and Miggleses of real life are distinguished by quali- 
ties the very reverse of the self-sacrifice and devotion attributed to 
them in these tales ; the gamblers of real life are less likely than are 
more commonplace sinners to exhibit the heroism, tenderness and 
generosity of Oakhurst and Jack Hamlin; and Bret Harte’s idealisa- 
tions may be very cleverly, even grandly done, but are they quite 
true? 

Now in Nordhoff’s stories there is nothing of this rather sensa- 
tional kind of contrast, ynless perhaps in the first story in the volume, 
“Captain Tom.” His characters are consistent with themselves, 
and we have but little of that sudden amendment sometimes seen 
towards the close of a fifth act, just in time for the convert to obtain 
by a judicious expression of moral sentiments the applause of the 
galleries before the curtain goes down. 

It has seemed to us a rather curious caprice of fortune by which, 
of two writers so much alike in many of their qualities as Bret 
Harte and Nordhoff, one should have reached the pinnacle of popu- 
larity, and the other remain almost unknown beyond the circle of the 
readers of the magazines for which his stories were originally written. 
But an explanation of part at least of the disproportionate, though 
by no means undeserved, success of the more popular writer was 
suggested to us by an incident in the career of the poet Cowper, 
which was mentioned in-a critique in a late number of Zemple Bar. 
It is mentioned there that Cowper failed to make any marked im- 
pression with his first poems, though they were imbued with the 
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qualities which have given him a lasting fame; but that after he 
wrote his famous jeu d’esprit “John Gilpin,” he grew into sudden 
popularity, and people read eagerly everything he had written. 
In the same way Bret Harte’s prose was read by comparatively 
few until he set the whole country laughing with his “ Heathen 
Chinee,” and then his stories reached popularity with one bound. 

The most striking of Nordhoff’s tales is perhaps “ Mehetabe! 
Rogers,” but they are all well worth reading, and will bear the crucial 
test of a good story, being interesting as well as clever. 

F. J. B. 








THE GREEN TABLE. 


HERE was an ancient person by the name of Welles, and rejoicing 

in the baptismal, or, as he probably would call it, the “ given ” name 

of Gideon, who was a member of the Cabinet of Mr. Lincoln. How or why 
he came to be there, or managed to remain after he got there, has always 
been among the mysteries of those mysterious days. How or why, of all 
things in the world, he was made Secretary of the Navy — except upon the 
ground that he knew less of naval affairs than of any of the numerous things 
of which he was ignorant — nobody has ever been able to tell. It was per- 
fectly notorious that his Assistant Secretary, who was a man of knowledge 
and professional experience, was really the head of the Department, and 
that the nominal chief was only what his Jack-tars would have called its 
“‘ figure-head.” Mr. Lincoln, who understood men pretty well, used, in his 
pleasant and descriptive way, to speak of him as “ Daddy Welles ” ; and 
from this, and the fondness of the second Washington for a jest, and par- 
ticularly for an improper one, it was commonly surmised that he kept Mr. 
Welles in his Cabinet, because he thought that such a Secretary of the Navy 
was the completest joke he knew. Be all this as it may, however, Mr. 
Welles disappeared from view in due course, becoming less and less con- 
spicuous the longer he remained in place, so that without making more 
elaborate historical researches than the occasion justifies, we are not able 
to say, with accuracy, at what precise time he passed back from public to 
private obscurity. Before his translation, however, he acquired that 
singular propensity, which appears almost universal in extinct politicians 
who have been long in Washington. We mean the intense desire to make 
themselves out as politically alive, after they are to all outward appearance 
politically dead and buried. Consigned to his native New England some- 
where, and to a rest as deep as that of the Pharaohs, he has been ever and 
anon entertaining himself and the readers of the Galaxy with post mortem 
exhibitions of what he supposes to be vitality. Absolutely unconnected, in 
fact or desert, with any of the real achievements or triumphs of his section, 
he publishes every now and then some scrap of what he would call history, 
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in order to show how large a part the sword of Gideon had in them all. 
His last effort in that direction appears in the Galaxy of May, @ propos of 
“ The Capture and Release of Mason and Slidell.” His avowed purpose is 
“to relate facts connected with governmental proceedings, some of which 
have not in all respects been correctly stated or rightly understood.” His 
real and manifest object is to explain away the snubbing which he received, 
when the Government disavowed the conduct of Captain Wilkes, after Mr. 
Welles, as Secretary of the Navy, had made a grand flourish over it, 
and not only had congratulated Captain Wilkes officially upon it, but had 
announced that it had “ the emphatic approval of the Department.” Nay, 
the venerable Secretary had gone so far, in his congratulatory letter to Capt. 
Wilkes, as to intimate that it had been a piece of unnecessary “ forbearance,” 
and a bad precedent, on his part, not to capture the Trent as well as “the 
rebel Commissioners ” who were on board of her. 

We do not propose ane gu Mr. Welles’ “facts,” which do not much 
concern anybody but himself. It seems to us extraordinary, however, that 
neither he nor Mr. Adams appears to realise, that the Trent case is about 
the last subject which people of their way of thinking can afford to recall 
to the public memory. Messrs. Mason and Slidell were seized and captured 
from a ship bearing the flag of Great Britain. The Secretary of the Navy 
applauded and approved the outrage, and Congress tendered its thanks to 
Captain Wilkes for having committed it. The British Government peremp- 
torily demanded the restoration of the prisoners and an apology for their 
capture. The Federal Government surrendered the prisoners, disavowed 
the act of Wilkes as unauthorised, and got out of the apology by insisting 
that no insult had been intended. Instead of doing this frankly and like a 
man, Mr. Seward did it as he did everything else, in a cloud and fog of pre- 
varications, pretences, sophistications and twaddle, which concealed from 
nobody the perfectly patent fact, that he was in no condition to fight Great 
Britain and therefore ate his humble pie. That Mr. Adams should have 
glorified Seward for this ‘“ dodge ””— our readers will pardon the use of the 
only word that really describes the thing—is scarcely more astonishing, 
than that prominent friends of Mr. Lincoln should have deemed it so great 
an achievement as to justify them in claiming it as his thunder, not Sew- 
ard’s. It is the first historical quarrel that we remember, over the patent- 
right of a trick of which everybody ought to be heartily ashamed. Still there 
is no disputing about taste ; and if Mr. Welles is anxious to prove that he was 
a fly on the wheel in question, he is welcome, for us, to the glory of it. But he 
might have been decent, if he must needs be silly. He need not have gone 
out of his way to insult and defame the dead. It would be impossible for 
us to describe one-half so well as his own language has disclosed, the petty 
malignity and spite with which he speaks of the captives whom he was com- 
pelled to surrender. The following are the concluding paragraphs of his 
story: / 

“They accomplished nothing,” he tells us, “at the courts by which they strove to 
be recognised, but were slighted and avoided. Each lingered a suppliant near the 
government to which he had been sent, unrecognised and disregarded. When the 
rebellion was suppressed they found themselves homeless and aliens. Mason left 
England and had a vagabond residence of two or three years in Canada. Some 
time after the war closed he came quietly and humbly to Virginia, a broken-down 
old man, and finding his once pleasant home in the valley of the Shenandoah deso- 
lated by war, he retired to the vicinity of Alexandria, where he died an obscure and 
miserable death in April, 1871. Slidell, disappointed, worn down and mortified, 
sought from President Johnson pardon and safe passport to revisit this country, but 
was told he could have no special privileges, and if he returned he must not expect 
exemption above others. He therefore spent the rest of his days in exile, passing 
the remnant of a vicious and intriguing career in reading French fictions, and 
finally died in London in July, 1871 —three months after his associate, Mason, had 
been entombed.” 
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This is what an aged man, himself not far off from the grave into which 
his victims have fallen, is not ashamed to say of gentlemen, whose worst 
offence was only that they differed from him in opinion. This is what a 
people who are always crying “ Forgive and forget!” will not only permit 
Mr. Welles to say without reproach, but will make it his interest to write 
and the interest of publishers to publish. 

That either of the Confederate Commissioners was “ slighted or avoided,”’ 
Mr. Welles cannot possibly help knowing is untrue. That they had no 
official recognition everybody knows; but it is a notorious fact — conspicuous 
in the columns of the Northern journals of that day, and recorded in the very 
correspondence of the State Department itself—that the kindness and 
courtesy and social attention and respect which they received abroad, ex- 
cited the intense and jealous resentment of the Union government and 
Northern people. That Messrs. Mason and Slidell were “suppliants,” in 
any other or less honorable sense than the diplomatic agents of the Ameri- 
can Colonies, in Europe, in the days of our first Revolution, is equally false. 
If they were “homeless and aliens,” or had “a vagabond residence” any- 
where after the war, it was simply because they durst not or would not rely 
on the faith of a faction, which had enthroned itself by brute force, respecting 
no pledge and keeping notroth. If Mr. Mason returned, to find his pleasant 
home desolated and his wife and children without a hearth to weep by, it 
was because brutal passions, stimulated by Mr. Welles and men like him, 
had taken revenge, for the humiliation of the Trent affair, upon the hapless 
and unresisting stones of his dwelling. That Mr. Mason ever abated one 
jot or tittle of his manhood or his independence ; that he ever abandoned, 
or shrank for an instant, in defeat and adversity, from the principles and 
opinions for which he had sacrificed everything, is a slander which every 
man who knew him will repel with scorn and indignation. His death may 
have been “obscure,” for he had neither plunder nor power to give it 
notoriety or circumstance; but it was the tranquil death of a Christian and 
a brave and kindly gentleman, whom men could praise without lying and 
love without being bought. If it was “miserable,” it was of a misery which 
his persecutors and traducers will not be apt to share —a misery of a very 
different sort from that which has haunted some deathbeds of theirs already. 

That Mr. Slidell sought “privileges and exemptions” from President 
Johnson, different from those conceded to other Southern men less obnox- 
ious than he, is simply ridiculous. His worst enemies never charged him 
with being a fool, and the veriest idiot would have known that to be folly. 
He may possibly have read “ French fictions ” in his latter days. We have 
known that to be done by very loyal people, who like Mr. Slidell, had the 
advantage of Mr. Welles in understanding the French language. If Mr. 
Slidell was really guilty of it, we trust it will be considered as no worse 
than writing American “fictions,” which Mr. Welles clearly regards as not 
an unpardonable sin. 

We are sorely tempted to say other things which this diatribe of our 
Ancient Mariner suggests. On the whole, however, we do not know that 
we could say anything much worse of him and his, than that they made Cabi- 
net Ministers of such as he, while they called Mason and Slidell “ rebels,” 
and Lee and Jackson “traitors.” Of our contemporaries of the Galaxy it 
might perhaps be permitted us to inquire, in the kindest spirit, whether they 
can do nothing better for the literature of the country and the reconcilia- 
tion of its discords than — 


“Dropping buckets into empty Welles, 
And drawing nothing up.” 
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THE BAGGAGE-SMASHER. 


Sometimes, by luck, at dock or train, 
When helping, I have found 

The baggage of a long’ campaign 
Snug in an iron-bound, 

A monstrous trunk, a high three-decked, 
Stout linen-wrapped affair, 

Some belle’s or widow’s wardrobe packed 
With most painstaking care. 

Ah, blessed vision! in a trice 
Upon that trunk I dash, 

And toss, bang, twist, and ne’er desist 
Till all within is mixed to hash! 


How sweet the ladies’ looks that see 
Me handle thus a trunk ; 
The cry, half rage, half agony : 
“Oh, Charles, the man is drunk!” 
My heart beats high within me then, 
I slam the baggage worse and worse ; 
My strength grows as the strength of ten 
To hear their husbands curse. 
The husband swears, the lady weeps, 
And should the trunk wide open spring, 
And silks, lace, flowers, fly out in showers, 
For rapture I could sing! 


Sometimes in Dodd’s great wagon borne 
Through all the town I go; 

I ring some bell at early morn, 
Plunging through slush and snow ; 

And when the door is oped to me, 
Into the nice clean hall I tramp, 

And everywhere, on floor and stair, 
My muddy footprints stamp : 

I mount the steps, I snatch the trunks, 
I wrench and jerk them half apart ; 

I bump them down, I sling them round, 
And chuck them in the cart, 


With glee I lift each parcel high 
And fling it down again ; 

To smash the biggest trunks I try 
With all my might and main. 

Their wretched insides I shake up, 
And mix and stir in endless coil, 

Till boxes shiver and bottles pop, 
And silks and cambrics soil. 

And when the nice and costly things 
Are all besmirched and mussed, 

Like a school-boy I laugh with joy 
Till I am fit to bust, 8. 
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THE June No. of this Magazine was already in type when the sad news 
reached us of the death of one of the best known and most esteemed rep- 
resentatives of Southern literature and culture — JoHn R. THOMPSON. 

We will not intrude upon our readers the expression of personal feeling 
at the loss of a friend; nor will we here recapitulate the incidents of a life 
which has already received due record in the many affectionate tributes to 
the memory of the deceased. But we have a few words to say on a point 
connected with the career of Mr. Thompson, which has not, we think, been 
brought into sufficient prominence. 

It has been for many years a grave misfortune for the South — far graver and 
more important than our people generally imagine — that we have had among 
us no recognised body of literary men. Authors we have had, scholars, nove- 
lists, essayists, poets ; but for the most part their literary work has been 
supplementary to some other calling, and not the serious business of a life. 
Hence among them there has been no harmony of purpose, no unity of 
effort, no combined influence for good —in a word, we have had Southern 
writers, but no Southern literature, no distinctively Southern culture. 

A consequence of this isolation has been that we have had no authentic 
criticism in the South. And by criticism we are as far as possible from 
meaning the special individual opinion expressed by any one touching any 
particular work. What we mean is the influence exercised by a body of 
qualified and acknowledged leaders of thought and letters, acting in har- 
mony ; an influence fostering, guiding, teaching, encouraging, as well as re- 
pressing, with a weight and authority that no individual can possibly have. 

So far as this influence could be exerted by one man, it was exerted by 
Mr. Thompson during his long editorship of the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, and in this, we think, lies his chief claim to be gratefully and affec- 
tionately remembered by his countrymen. No pettiness, no perversities, no 
crotchets, ever obscured his artistic judgment: to one aim, the culture, 
cherishing, and guidance of Southern letters, all his powers were devoted. 
Utterly free from self-seeking, he was quick to recognise modest merit, and 
foster it by judicious commendation ; and—a far harder task — he was as 
prompt to recognise the presence of genius superior to his own. Never 
wilfully derelict to his duties, while he had often occasion to censure, he 
had always hosts of friends, and, so far as we know, not an enemy. As has 
been well said by one of his friends, who knew his worth :— Whatever 
may be the award of time, he has at least left behind him to those who 
loved him a legacy which time cannot touch: the remembrance of his stain- 
less honor, of duty scrupulously fulfilled, and of all those sweet and 
gracious lessons which were illustrated by a pure and blameless life.” 
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